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COMMERCIAL  CURRICULA  IN  THE  SOUTH 


Benjamin  F.  Davis,  Ph.D. 


A  SURVEY  of  the  curricula  offered  by 
the  public  high  schools  of  the  South 
discloses  some  facts  that  are  of  interest 
to  students  of  commercial  education,  be¬ 
cause  they  indicate  what  is  going  on  in 
commercial  education  on  the  high  school 
level. 

The  high  school  is  influential  in  deter¬ 
mining  what  the  ideals  of  a  nation  will 
he,  and,  perhaps  to  a  much  greater  de¬ 
gree  than  the  college,  it  sets  the  pace  and 
gives  the  direction  of  march  toward  the 
realization  of  an  ideal  or  goal.  So  defi¬ 
nitely  does  it  reflect  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  status  of  its  constituency  that,  in 
order  to  understand  the  secondary  schools, 
one  must  first  have  a  fair  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the '  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  fabric  of  which  the  schools  arc  a 
part.' 

It  is  therefore  fitting  that  we  carefully 
examine  the  high  school  as  an  institution, 
paying  particular  attention  to  its  poten¬ 
tialities  as  well  as  to  its  known  actual 
power  as  a  directing  agency  in  producing 
good  citizens  in  a  democracy  such  as  ours. 

The  public  high  school  is  ex[)eriencing 
a  phenomenal  growth.  Inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  predominant  secondary  school  in  the 
South,  as  well  as  in  the  country  as  a  whole, 
its  future  direction  is  of  inestimable  im¬ 
portance,  not  only  for  the  South  but  also 
for  all  sections  of  the  United  States  that 
may  be  affected  by  the  outcomes  of  the 
development  of  secondary  education  in 
the  South. 

*Judd,  C.  H.,  “The  Unique  CTuracter  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Secondary  Education.”  Harvard  Univervity 
Prew,  1928,  p.  13. 


One  who  is  interested  in  business,  eco¬ 
nomics,  industry,  politics,  scKial  affairs,  or 
the  professions  cannot  afford,  then,  to 
neglect  a  careful  consideration  of  the  high 
school  and  its  work.  The  high  school  has 
made  us  what  we  arc  and  has  condi¬ 
tioned  us  so  that  wc  can  reach  certain 
goals  and  go  no  farther.  Rut  how  much 
more  influence  today’s  powerful  public 
high  school  has  on  its  youth! 

From  all  indications,  1938  will  demantl 
Iscttcr  trained  people  in  the  commercial 
field  than  any  year  thus  far.  I'hat  is  not 
all.  We  arc  on  a  steady  climb  upward  in 
business  that  should  inspire  us  to  press 
our  curriculum  in  the  public  schools  to 
the  end  that  our  young  men  and  women 
may  be  prepared  to  meet  life  squarely, 
well  prepared  to  enjoy  living  in  a  democ¬ 
racy  built  on  the  thesis  that  everyone  has 
a  right  to  an  education  that  enables  him  to 
live  to  earn  and  to  earn  to  live. 

Before  discussing  the  accomi^inying 
table,  which  is  an  analysis  of  the  curricula 
of  more  than  five  hundred  public  high 
schools  of  the  South,  it  is  necessary  to* 
|K>int  out  certain  facts  and  limitations.  In 
the  first  place,  it  should  lie  remembered 
that  schools  holding  memlKrship  in  an 
accrediting  agency  usually  are  superior  to 
those  not  belonging  to  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion.  For  example,  data  presented  on  the 
public  high  schools  of  the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States,  as  is  the  case  in  this 
article,  do  not  represent  fairly  all  the 
schools  of  the  South.  They  do,  however, 
represent  a  certain  stratum  of  secondary 
education  in  the  South. 
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Distribution,  According  to  Curricula  Offered,  of  543  Public  High  Schools  Klloni.inc  to  thi 
Southern  Association,  ('lassifild  by  States 
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It  is  assumed  that  these  schools  are  highly 
selective.  There  are  two  reasons  for  such  an 
assumption:  First,  these  high  schools  applied 
for  membership  in  the  state  accrediting 
agency  and  were  accepted.  Second,  after  ob¬ 
taining  recognition  by  the  state  accrediting 
or  standardizing  agency,  they  likewise  applied 
and  were  accredited  by  the  Southern  Asso¬ 
ciation,  or  regional  agency.  The  requirements 
of  the  latter  are  considered  much  higher  than 
those  of  the  former,  and  membership  in  the 
first  of  the  two  accrediting  agencies  is  pre¬ 
requisite  to  membership  in  the  second. 

The  word  “South,”  as  used  in  this  article, 
refers  to  the  eleven  states  served  by  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Second¬ 
ary  Schools — Alabama,  Florida,  (ieorgia, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Car¬ 
olina,  South  C'arolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and 
Virginia.  More  than  half  the  public  high 
school  membership  submitted  data,  which 
were  organized  and  studied. 

The  table  shows  by  states  the  various  cur¬ 
ricula  offered  by  543  public  high  schools  of 
the  Southern  Association.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  242,  or  44.56  per  cent,  offer  the 
commercial  curriculum.  The  cuiriculum 
termed  “general”  takes  first  place  among 
the  offerings  of  the  high  schools  studied, 
while  college  preparatory  and  home  econom¬ 
ics  take  second  and  third  places,  respect¬ 
ively.  It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  the 
commercial  curriculum  ranks  fourth  among 
the  eleven  offerings. 

A  check-up  on  the  location  of  the  high 


schools  included  in  the  table  reveals  that  54.7 
per  cent  are  located  in  cities  of  more  than  P 
2,500  inhabitants;  38.9  per  cent  in  towns  of  ^ 

1,000  to  2,500  inhabitants;  and  6.4  per  cent  '' 

in  communities  with  a  population  of  less 
than  1,000.  ^ 

Not  all  the  high  schools  in  the  cities  are  ’ 
offering  commercial  work,  while  a  number  ‘ 
of  high  schools  located  in  rural  communities  * 
do,  which  means,  of  course,  that  boys  and  ' 
girls  of  many  high  schools  located  in  com¬ 
munities  where  there  is  a  demand  for  cleri¬ 
cal  workers  are  denied  training  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  field. 

'Fhe  situation  is  grave,  indeed.  Our  mod¬ 
ern  complex  society  makes  certain  demands 
that  we  cannot  escape.  Competition  is  keen. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  every  person 
must  be  able  to  use  the  typewriter  at  least 
occasionally  and  be  able  to  interpret  intelli¬ 
gently  a  set  of  figures. 


Beniamin  Franklin  Davis 
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Doctors  must  record  certain  data  for  (pa¬ 
tients,  and  they  do  not  always  have  a  typist; 
lawyers  often  have  to  use  the  typewriter  and 
argue  cases  on  their  own  interpretation  of 
business  principles;  teachers,  ministers,  sales¬ 
men,  and  other  vendors  find  it  necessary  to 
draw  on  commercial  training  of  one  kind 
or  another  in  order  to  organize  and  “put 
across”  their  merchandise  or  their  principles. 

The  merchant  keeps  records,  the  nurse 
keeps  her  chart,  the  hus  driver  his  report, 
the  housewife  her  budget,  and  the  maid 
makes  a  record  of  her  earnings  and  ex¬ 
penses;  and,  if  one  is  to  comply  with  the 
rules  outlined  by  state  and  federal  authori¬ 
ties  regarding  record  keeping,  no  one  can 
escape  the  need  for  at  least  the  basic  princi¬ 
ples  of  commercial  training.  The  public 
high  school  must  assume  with  vim  and  vigor 
its  responsibility  in  this  changing  world. 

Two  decades  ago  few’  high  schools  offered 
commercial  work.  Two  decades  from  novs 
there  will  be  few  high  schools  that  will  not 
offer  commercial  training  if  they  have  their 
cars  to  the  ground  at  all.  Why  not  allow  the 
boys  and  girls  of  today  the  privilege  of  learn¬ 
ing  to  do  better  those  things  that  they  need 
most  and  that  they  will  have  to  do  anyway 
as  they  go  on  living? 

Business  Education  Conference 

•  “Ways  and  Mkans  for  the  Improvement  of 
Business  Education”  has  been  announced  by 
Professor  Ernest  A.  Zelliot  as  the  central 
theme  of  the  Business  Education  Conference, 
to  be  held  July  16  and  17,  at  the  School  of 
Commerce,  University  of  Denver. 

“The  In-Service  Education  of  Business 
Teachers”  will  be  the  subject  for  discussion 
during  the  first  session,  a  joint  program  in 
cooperation  with  the  University  of  Denver 
School  Executives’  Conference.  Dr.  El  Roy 
Nelson,  of  Russell  Sage  ('ollege,  Troy,  New 
York,  will  preside. 

Discussion  subjects  for  other  sessions  have 
been  tentatively  announced  as  follows; 

What  Constitutrs  an  Kffcctivc  Business  F<lucation 


ProKtam  in  a  Small  MikH  School.’  Presiding:  Fletcher 
Miller,  superintendent  of  schools,  I.akewood,  Colorado. 

Developing  Better  Stenographers  arul  Typists.  Pre 
tiding:  F^ith  (».  Schnell,  University  of  Denver  School 
of  Commerce. 

Adapting  High  School  Bookkeeping  ('.ourset  to 
C.urrent  Neetls.  Presiding:  F'rank  C.  Onstott,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Denver  School  of  Cximmerce. 

The  Use  of  Visual  .^ids  in  Business  Fxiucation. 
Presiding:  Clem  W.  Oillins,  ilcan.  University  of  Den¬ 
ser  SchiMil  i>f  (ximmerce. 

Improved  Training  for  the  Distributive  CX'cupa- 
tions.  Presiding:  F.leanor  O'Brien  I.uette,  University 
of  Denser  School  of  Oimmercc. 

The  Improvement  of  Stuilent  Pervmality.  Presid¬ 
ing:  Claude  W.  WoiHlskle,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

A  detailed  program  is  available  on  request. 
.\ddress  the  director  of  the  ('onfcrence,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ernest  A.  Zelliot.  .Ml  persons  interested 
in  commercial  education  arc  invited  to  attend. 


Honor  Society  Offers  Typing  Awards 


•  The  International  Honor  StKiety  for 
Business  Education,  organized  last  year  at 
the  American  Institute  of  Business,  in  Des 
Moines, offers  two  awards  for 
high  typing  speeds:  the 
Universtd  pin  for  60  words 
a  minute,  and  the  70  Inter¬ 
national  for  70  words  a  min¬ 
ute.  The  purpose  of  the 
awards  is  to  inspire  commercial  typing  de¬ 
partments  to  attain  greater  proficiency  in 
speed  and  accuracy. 

Any  student,  teacher, 
typist,  or  stenographer  who 
can  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Society’s  tests  is  eligible.  F.ach 
member  receives  an  engraved  membership 
certificate. 

The  officers  are  as  follows: 


(irand  President:  ].  I.  Kinnun.  Kinman  Business 
University,  Spiikane,  Washington;  Grand  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent:  W.  Angus,  .Angus  School  of  ('.ommerce, 
Winni|>cg,  Manitoba;  Grand  Sesretary:  Ramona  Foster, 
.American  Institute  of  Business,  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
Grand  Treasurer:  Kathrsn  Hollan<l,  t>f  the  same- 
school . 

Typewriting  teachers  can  obtain  further 
information  from  Mrs.  Ramona  Foster, CJrand 
Avenue  at  Tenth,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Says  an  ex-diplomat:  “Humanity  will  never  be  half  civilized 
until  it  has  learned  how  to  enjoy  an  unlimited  amount  ol 
leisure  time.”  We  might  add,  “and  ...  to  earn  it.” 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  MY  NOTES  ON  TEACHING 


John  Robert  Gregg,  S.C.D. 


For  some  years  /  made  it  a  practice  to  note  in  shorthand  any  thoughts  on  teaching 
that  appeared  interesting  or  stimulating.  Many  of  these  were  quoted  in  talhs  to 
teachers,  or  in  teacher-training  classes,  and  usudly  they  were  illustrated  by  a  story 
from  my  own  experience  or  the  experience  of  others.  Here  are  a  few  of  them 


Put  something  into  your  classroom  worl(^  besides  mere  technical 
efficiency  and  put  content  into  your  dictation. 

Science  is  systematized  hjiowledge;  art  is  l^noufledge  made  effi¬ 
cient  by  sl^ill. — /.  F.  Gruning. 

The  stenographer’s  first  job  is  listening,  and  it  means  more  than 
listening  to  the  words — because  of  the  oral  punctuation. 

No  man  really  lives  unless  he  enjoys  his  work^. — Edtvard  Everett 
Hale. 

A  teacher,  then,  is  a  host  who  has  invited  the  company  of  his 
pupils,  and  their  coming  ought  to  be  a  pleasure  and  an  honor 
to  him.  Not  every  teacher  conveys  this  impression  to  his  pupils; 
but  not  every  teacher  is  a  good  teacher,  and  no  teacher  can  be 
a  good  teacher  unless  he  is  very  truly  a  host  to  his  pupils  and 
shares  with  them  what  he  has  provided  to  celebrate  their 
coming.  I  thinly  there  is  no  exception  to  this  rule. — Professor 
Campagnac,  in  "Education  in  Us  Relation  to  the  Common 
Purposes  of  Humanity.” 


Psychology  of  Confidence:  Believe  you  can  do  it.  If  you  thinly 
accuracy,  you  will  have  accuracy;  if  you  thinks  speed,  you  will 
have  speed. 


Three  things  are  important — kjtowledge,  sl^ill,  and  courage.  .  .  . 
This  knowledge,  this  skill,  must  be  your  contribution  to  the 
social  progress  of  mankind.  Build  your  life  as  a  cathedral 
which  will  remain  after  you  are  gone  as  a  tribute  to  your  work 
in  the  world  of  men. — Dr.  Charles  Gordon  Heyd. 
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Economic  Geography  Series  Article  Number  Ten 

CONSERVATION  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Richard  J.  Preston 


[In  this  article.  Professor  Preston  presents 
the  major  topics  concerning  the  conservation 
of  our  natural  resources.  The  larger  phases 
of  conservation  for  each  major  resource  are 
suggested  in  outline  form. 

The  reference  booh^s  cited  merit  a  place  in 
every  high  school  library.  The  problems  of 
conservation  cannot  be  treated  extensively  in 
textboolf^s  on  economic  geography;  therefore, 
these  references  are  useful  in  the  preparation 
of  special  reports  on  conservation  which  may 
be  directly  related  to  various  topics  in  the 
course  of  study. — Douglas  C.  Ridgley,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Geography  in  Education,  Clar\ 
University,  Series  Editor.] 

C)NSERV^\TION  of  our  natural  re¬ 
sources  has  been  a  subject  of  paramount 
importance  in  the  minds  of  American  citi¬ 
zens  since  it  was  given  nation-wide  publicity 
by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  during  his 
administration,  1901-1909.  At  that  time  an 
extensive  survey  was  made  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  United  States,"  and  the  re¬ 
sults  were  published.  During  the  three  dec¬ 
ades  that  have  followed  this  comprehensive 
report,  national  and  state  agencies  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  study  the  problems  of  conservation. 
More  extensive  surveys  and  reports  have 
been  made,  and  a  permanent  national  inter¬ 
est  has  been  aroused.  The  magnitude  of  the 
problem  calls  for  cooperative  action  of  the 
widest  possible  scope. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  keep  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader  informed  of  progress  made  in 
this  field  of  endeavor.  Teachers  of  economic 
geography  in  high  schools  may  well  present 
the  conservation  movement  to  young  people 
who,  in  a  few  years,  will  assume  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  citizenship.  Problems  of  conser¬ 
vation  may  be  brought  into  class  discussions 
as  Itearing  upon  appropriate  topics  already 
included  in  the  course  of  study. 

study  or  cotton,  corn,  and  wheat  pro¬ 
vides  occasion  for  treating  the  broader  as- 


jxrcts  of  soil  conservation  in  relation  to  plow¬ 
ing  of  land  and  rotation  of  crops.  study 
of  the  grazing  industry  leads  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  relative  value  of  the  semiarid 
country  for  permanent  pasture  or  for  crops. 
A  study  of  the  production  and  use  of  min¬ 
erals  reveals  the  limited  supply  of  important 
minerals  and  the  necessity  of  avoiding  waste. 
.\  study  of  water  resources  invites  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  nation’s  efforts  to  prevent  flootls. 

.\11  ph.nscs  of  the  conservation  problem  arc 
related  to  geographic  factors  and  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  economic  gcograjihy.  The  tcxtlxxjks 
of  economic  geography,  however,  cannot 
treat  conservation  so  fully  as  is  needed  for 
high  school  instruction. 

I  low,  then,  shall  the  teacher  and  the  stu¬ 
dent  obtain  the  information  necessary  to 
make  conservation  a  worth-while  topic  in 
economic  geography.^  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  indicate  some  of  the  larger 
phases  of  conservation  suitable  for  classroom 
use,  and  to  give  references  to  library  sources 
from  which  the  information  may  be  obtained 
for  discussion  or  for  special  reports. 

Natural  resources  requiring  conservation 
are  those  that  are  both  valuable  to  man  and 
limited  in  supply.  Coal,  petroleum,  and  iron 
ore  are  among  the  resources  of  limited  sup¬ 
ply,  and  unnecessary  waste  should  be 
avoided  in  their  use.  Sand,  gravel,  lime¬ 
stone,  shale,  and  clay  are  found  in  such  large  » 
quantities  that  the  supply  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  unlimited;  and  their  use  in  construction 
tends  to  conserve  more  limited  resources, 
such  as  iron  and  lumber. 

The  natural  resources  that  need  conser¬ 
vation  are  classified  under  five  headings: 
(1)  Soil;  (2)  Forests;  (?)  Water;  (4)  Min¬ 
erals;  (5)  Wild  Life. 

Conservation  of  Soil 

Soil  is  our  most  im(x>rtant  natural  re 
source.  It  supports  plant  life;  from  plants 
come,  directly  or  indirectly,  food  for  ani- 
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mals  and  (leopic,  and  materials  for  clothing 
and  for  buildings.  It  is  important  that  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  be  maintained,  and,  if 
possible,  he  increased  throughout  future  ages. 

The  following  brief  outline  suggests  topics 
for  investigation  and  report  in  class: 

1.  Im()r>rtancc  of  soil  to  plants,  to  animals,  to 
people. 

2.  Uses  of  w>il  for  crops,  for  pasture,  for  forests. 

i.  Formation  of  soil:  rock  materials,  weathcrinx, 

elements  of  fertility, 

4.  Maintenance  of  fertility:  rotation  of  crops; 
fertilizers. 

5.  Soil  erosion  in  plowrtf  fields,  in  xrasslands, 
in  forests,  on  level  lanti,  on  slopes,  losses,  pre¬ 
vention  or  control,  work  of  (XX:  camps,  work 
of  individual  farmer. 

6.  Wind  erosion  dust  storms  of  recent  years,  re¬ 
lation  to  plowing  of  xrasslands. 

7.  Use  of  dry  lands:  xtazinx,  irrixation. 

8.  Drainaxe  of  swamp  lanils. 

9.  Results  of  proper  conservation  of  stiil. 

Conservation  of  Forests 

F^rly  settlers  in  a  forest  region  used  some 
of  the  trees  as  timber  for  building  houses, 
barns,  fences,  bridges,  and  for  fuel.  They 
found  it  necessary  to  cut  and  burn  excellent 
forest  trees  to  clear  land  for  crops  and  pas¬ 
ture.  In  this  way,  so  much  of  the  forest  was 
removed  that  the  time  came  when  many 
farmers  found  it  necessary  to  purchase  lum¬ 
ber  for  buildings,  wire  for  fences,  and  coal 
for  fuel.  Only  by  proper  conservation  of  our 
comparatively  few  remaining  forests  and  the 
reforestation  of  a  sufficient  area  of  cut-over 
lands  can  the  nation  maintain  an  adequate 
supply  of  forest  products. 

Forest  conservation  problems  may  be 
treated  under  the  following  topics: 

1.  Uses  of  forest  produi^s. 

2.  Orixinal  forest  area  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Rapid  clearinx  of  forests  on  axricultural  lands. 

4.  Chief  rexions  of  lumber  priMluction  at  present. 

5.  Relation  of  timber  xfowth  to  lumber  cut. 

fi.  Prevention  of  forest  fires. 

7.  Reforestaium  by  national  xo^^'minent,  by 
states,  by  land  owners. 

8.  Forests  and  AimmIs. 

9.  Forests  and  wild  life. 

10.  Forests  as  recreational  areas. 

Conservation  of  Water 

Water  is  used  for  domestic  and  industrial 
purposes,  for  power,  and  for  navigation. 


Richard  |.  Preston  is 
assistant  professor  in 
forestry,  Colorado  State 
Cavllege.  fie  stuilied  at 
Michixan.  Stanford,  an<l 
Chicaxn  Universities 
and  at  the  University 
of  (irenoble,  France,  lie 
has  done  forestry  work 
in  Florula,  and  for  the 
past  two  summers  was 
ranxer  naturalist  in  Yel¬ 
lowstone  National  Park. 


Water  is  vital  to  the  supjxirt  of  plants,  ani-  ] 
mals,  and  people.  Mills  run  by  water  pow¬ 
er,  and  waterways  for  transportation  were  in 
use  long  before  the  advent  of  the  steam 
engine  and  the  steamboat.  Water  runs  off, 
sinks  into  the  ground,  or  is  evaporated,  but 
the  supply  is  replenished  by  rain  and  snow. 

Uses  of  water  may  be  treated  under  the 
following  topics: 

1.  I'kimcstic  water  supply:  from  streams,  from 
sprinxs,  from  wells,  from  city  water  works 
using  Wells,  streams,  or  lakes. 

2.  Source  of  local  water  supply:  methcMl  of  treat¬ 
ment;  value  of  pure  water  for  home  use. 

3.  Water  power:  methoil  of  use;  amount  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  steam  |K>wer;  Niagara  Falls;  Kouliler 
Dam;  Tennessee  Valley  .Authority. 

4.  Use  of  water  in  factories:  in  steam  boikrs,  in 
manufacturing  processes. 

5.  Navigation:  inland  waters,  oceans,  can.iK. 
dredging  of  waterways  anil  harbors;  compari¬ 
son  with  railroad  and  other  means  of  land 
transportation;  Great  I.akes. 

6.  Floods:  Mississippi  flooil  of  1927;  Ohio. 
Mis.sissippi  Flood  of  1937;  relation  of  rainfall 
to  flrxxls;  forests  and  AikhIs;  AikhIs  and  soil; 
government  efforts  for  Aood  control. 

Conservation  of  Minerals 

Civilization  has  reached  its  present  level 
largely  through  skillful  use  of  mineral  re¬ 
sources,  especially  coal  and  iron.  Minerals 
present  a  tlifferent  conservation  problem  from 
soil,  forests,  and  water.  Soil  may  be  im¬ 
proved  and  used  century  after  century;  under 
proper  care  and  over  a  period  of  years,  for¬ 
ests  grow  again;  and  water  supply  is  aug¬ 
mented  with  every  rainfall,  but  minerals 
are  taken  from  the  earth’s  crust  and  cannot 
be  replaced.  Man  can  conserve  minerals  by 
wise  use,  but  he  has  no  control  over  their 
formation. 
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A  survey  ut  mineral  resources  may  Ik 
made  under  the  following  topics: 


1.  Names  and  uses  of  five  mineral  reviurt.es. 

2.  Qal  production  of  United  States  and  other 
countries. 

3.  Coal  reserves  of  United  States  and  other 
countries. 

3.  Iron  resources  of  United  States  and  other 
countries. 

5.  Petroleum  and  natural  gas  as  mineral  fuels. 

6.  Other  mineral  resources  aiul  their  use. 

7.  (xincrete  and  its  relati(>n  to  conservation  ctf 
other  buildinx  materials. 


Conservation  of  Wild  Life 


As  man  clears  the  forest  and  plows  the 
prairies  and  steppes,  he  makes  radical 
changes  in  the  habitats  of  the  native  animals 
and  birds.  The  deer,  the  bear,  the  bison, 
the  prairie  chicken,  the  wild  turkey,  and 
other  wild  life  retreated  before  the  pioneer 
and  his  successors  and  have  become  scarce. 
It  is  desirable  that  wild  life  be  protected 
and  preserved.  Some  phases  of  wild-life 
conservation  may  be  treated  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  topics: 


1.  The  story  of  the  American  bison. 

2.  Bird  sanctuaries  in  the  United  States. 

3.  Willi  life  in  the  national  parks. 

4.  Useful  birds. 

5.  1'he  fur  seal  and  international  agreements. 

6.  Migration  of  birds. 

7.  Fish  hatcheries  and  their  work’ 

S.  The  story  of  the  salmon. 


Sources  of  Information 


The  high  school  library  can  be  supplied 
with  a  few  excellent  books  on  conservation 
at  moderate  cost.  The  reference  books  listetl 
here  offer  excellent  material  for  reading  as¬ 
signments  and  for  special  reports  at  appro¬ 
priate  times  during  the  study  of  economic 
geography. 

'fhe  following  two  books  can  be  easily  read 
by  high  school  students,  and  each  book  cov¬ 
ers  the  entire  subject  of  conservation: 

Olr  Nati-’ral  Resources  and  Their  Con¬ 
servation,  A.  E.  Parkins  and  J.  E.  Whitaker, 
Editors,  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  440  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1936,  $5. 

Conservation  of  Our  Natural  Re¬ 
sources,  Charles  Van  Hise  and  Loomis 
Havemeyer,  The  Macmillan  Company,  60 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1930,  f4. 


.\n  extensive  report  dealing  with  the  vari 
ous  phases  of  conservation: 

National  Re,sources  Board  Report,  Dec. 

1,  1934,  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 

Ciovernment  Printing  Office,  Washington, 

D.C.,  $3.25. 

A  comprehensive  presentation  of  all  prob¬ 
lems  dealing  with  forestry,  and  recommen¬ 
dations  for  a  national  plan  for  the  solution 
of  forestry  problems: 

National  Plan  for  American  Forests, 

The  Copeland  Report,  Senate  DtKument  12, 
Seventy-third  Congress,  2  vol.,  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Ciovernment  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  $1.75. 

The  menace  of  soil  erosion  to  civilization, 
dramatically  presented: 

Deserts  on  the  March,  Paul  H.  Sears,  I 

University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  I 

Oklahoma,  1935,  $2.50. 

World  Typists  to  Compete  in  Toronto  | 

•  1'he  International  Typewriting  Cham-  1| 

pionship  Contests  will  be  held  under  the  i 

auspices  of  the  C'anadian  National  Exhibition  ! 

in  Toronto,  Canada,  on  August  28.  1 

The  World’s  Professional  Typewriting 
Championship  Contest  is  open  to  any  typist 
in  the  world  and  offers  medals  and  cash  prizes  j 

of  $750  for  the  winners.  The  World’s  Ama-  *| 

teur  Typewriting  Championship  C'ontest  is  | 

ojKn  to  any  typist  who  is  not  a  professional 
and  who  has  not  previously  won  the  Ama¬ 
teur  Championship. 

In  addition  to  the  above  contests,  there  arc 
sections  for  Canadian  typists  in  the  profes¬ 
sional,  amateur,  o|Kn  school,  and  novice  , 
classes. 

One  of  the  first  objectives  of  the  Canadian  ^ 

National  Exhibition,  sponsor  of  the  contests, 
is  the  establishment  of  international  good  will, 
an  objective  that  might  well  be  adopted  by 
our  entire  educational  system. 

F.  ).  Pribble,  of  Sacramento  (California) 

Junior  College,  who  conducted  last  year’s 
contests  so  successfully,  has  again  been  desig¬ 
nated  to  conduct  the  contests  this  year. 

•  What’*  Ambition?  It'*  a  desire  to  accomplish  the 
most  you  can,  not  only  with  the  ability  you  have 
but  with  the  ability  you  are  able  to  develop. 
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by  an  educator 
and  business  man 

•  G.  L.  Harris 

CANNOT  better  summarize  what  busi¬ 
ness  expects  of  a  course  in  office  practice 
than  ,by  quoting  from  Mr.  Farnsworth’s  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  April,  1937,  issue  of  the  Business 
Education  World.* 

The  objectives  of  the  course  should  be: 

( 1 )  To  Oain  pupiU  to  be  better  office  workers. 

(2)  To  acquaint  pupils,  through  study  and  prac¬ 
tice,  with  duties  performed  in  various  business 
offices,  together  with  the  use  and  ofieration 
of  the  machines  involved  in  the  jxrformance 
of  these  duties. 

(3)  To  pre|)are  pupils,  who  cannot  continue  in 
scImkiI,  to  meet  the  demaml  for  machine 
operators  and  office  workers  in  the  com- 
munity  whert  they  Iwe. 

(4)  To  attempt  to  develop  a  philos<>|)hy  of  busi¬ 
ness  procedure  for  potential  office  workers. 

(5)  To  develop  in  the  pupil  a  sense  of  craftsman¬ 
ship. 

Yes,  that  is  exactly  what  business  expects 
of  a  course  in  office  practice.  But,  with 
few  exceptions,  these  expectations  have  not 
been  met  or  even  approached.  Only  last 
week  I  heard  a  teacher  of  commercial  sub¬ 
jects  in  an  important  high  school  near  New 
York  say,  “I’m  not  particularly  worried  about 
teaching  business  organization  to  our  stu¬ 
dents.  That’s  the  job  of  the  business  con¬ 
cerns  that  hire  them.’’ 

I  couldn’t  believe  sh<!  meant  it — but  she 
did.  And  she  is  the  head  of  a  large  com¬ 
mercial  department. 

I  know  this  attitude  isn’t  general,  hut 
I’ve  been  wondering  since  then  just  how 
common  it  is.  Partly  because  of  my  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Mr.  Farnsworth  I  had  come  to 
believe  that  commercial  teachers  everywhere 
were  giving  serious  thought  to  their  respon- 

‘Farnsworth,  W.  Robert,  “Kuilding  a  Course  in 
Office  Practice,"  The  Businsm  Fdi’cation  Wori  d, 
April,  1937,  pp.  576-580. 


sihilitics  for  pre|>aring  pupils  to  fill  actual 
jobs  in  business. 

.\nd  lielieve  me,  1  know  the  task  isn’t 
easy.  For  one  thing,  it  requires  outside 
work,  and  I  know  how  hard  this  is  for  a 
teacher  whose  every  hour  of  every  day  is 
already  occupied.  Certainly  Mr.  Farnsworth 
is  right  in  saying,  “A  well-organized  survey 
of  the  community  should  precede  the  defi¬ 
nite  adoption  of  unit  materials.’’ 

Such  a  survey  takes  time  and  patience. 
But  it  is  the  only  sound  foundation  for  a 
course  in  office  practice  that  will  do  justice 
to  the  students  and  to  the  business  concerns 
that  are  expected  to  employ  them. 

Can  Any  One  Plan  Be  Followed? 

The  entire  course  in  office  practice  nectl 
not,  how’ever,  he  planned  as  an  original  and 
different  course  for  each  community.  1  have 
iKen  in  offices  in  many  states  and  cities,  in 
many  and  varied  businesses,  and  it  is  literally 
true  that  there  is  a  general  similarity  in  busi¬ 
ness  structure,  organization,  and  operation 
which  can  and  should  be  taught  as  part  of 
any  course  that  prepares  young  people  for 
actual  positions  in  business  offices. 

To  the  business  man  this  general  struc¬ 
ture  is  so  familiar  that  he  can’t  possibly  real¬ 
ize  that  school  graduates  don’t  understand 
it  thoroughly.  And  when  he  finds  that  such 
elementary  terms  as  inventory,  stocl(  control, 
requisition,  production  order,  and  order  reg¬ 
ister  are  totally  strange  to  applicants  for  posi¬ 
tions,  he  wonders  what  the  schools  have  been 
teaching. 

Mr.  Farnsworth  says,  “The  first  few  days 
of  the  semester  should  be  directed  to  orien¬ 
tation.’’  By  all  means.  And  all  through  the 
course  there  should  he  a  continual  effort  to 
familiarize  students  with  business  terms — 
to  build  a  business  vocabulary — just  as  def¬ 
initely  as  the  elementary  school  builds  an 
ordinary  speaking  vocabulary. 

The  modern  office  is  very  highly  mechan¬ 
ized.  There  is  hardly  an  office  worker  who 
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doesn’t  have  to  use  one  or  more  machines. 
Certainly  every  office  worker  needs  to  know 
what  machines  are  available,  how  they  are 
operated,  what  they  will  accomplish,  where 
they  fit  into  the  procedure  of  various  offices. 

Explain  Uses  of  EHfferent  Machines 

To  be  sure,  occupational  efficiency  in  ma- 
chine  operation  is  decidedly  different  from 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  machine,  hut 
every  student  should  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  as  many  office  machines  as  [K>ssi- 
ble,  and  should  have  decided  skill  in  the 
operation  of  some  of  them. 

Contrary  to  the  belief  of  many  teachers — 
and  even  of  business  men — it  isn’t  difficult 
to  learn  how  to  ojxrate  a  numlxrr  of  office 
machines  with  a  fair  degree  of  efficiency  and 
skill.  It  does  take  time  and  practice,  and 
for  that  reason  I’m  in  hearty  accord  with  a 
full  year’s  course  of  two  periods  daily,  and, 
if  at  all  possible,  an  additional  year  for  the 
development  of  real  skill  in  the  operation  of 
several  machines. 

So  whatever  you  do,  please  try  to  acquaint 
your  pupils  with  the  use  of  as  many  ma 
chines  in  business  as  possible.  And  remem¬ 
ber  that,  unless  they  know  what  goes  on  in 
the  different  departments  of  a  modern  busi¬ 
ness,  they  can’t  apply  the  knowledge  of  the 
machines.  Teaching  what  a  machine  does  is 
of  no  value  unless  we  teach  where  and  how 
it  fits  into  the  business  picture. 

Business  Forms 

One  of  the  most  practical  parts  of  the 
course  as  taught  in  Ithaca  is  the  study  of 
business  forms.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  parts 
of  the  course  to  conduct.  Actual  invoices, 
ledger  cards,  pay-roll  sheets,  purchase  orders, 
requisitions,  etc.,  can  lie  obtained  from  local 
business  houses. 

I-ocal  business  men  can  readily  lie  per¬ 
suaded  to  give  time  to  the  class.  I)o  not, 
however,  make  the  mistake  of  exjiecting  that 
the  business  man’s  presentation  will  lie  com¬ 


plete,  practical,  and  well  organized.  If  you 
follow  that  assumption,  you’ll  just  mystify 
the  pupils,  because  the  business  man  will 
presuppose  an  orientation  that  can’t  possi¬ 
bly  be  so  complete  as  he  imagines  it.  Be¬ 
fore  he  talks  to  the  class,  give  the  pupils 
a  rather  complete  idea  of  what  he  is  going 
to  talk  alxiut,  and  after  he  talks,  review  what 
he  has  said  and  make  sure  that  the  class 
has  really  undersUHnl  it. 

Teach  About  Jobs 

I  have  interviewed  many,  many  applicants 
for  office  {xisitions,  but  I  can’t  rememlier  that 
an  applicant  has  ever  said  to  me,  “I  know 
that  such  and  such  |x>sitions  exist  in  your 
business.  I’d  like  to  apply  for  this  particular 
jxisition.”  Instead,  the  applicant  says,  “I’d 
lie  willing  to  do  anything  to  get  started.’’ 

Some  day  you  are  going  to  turn  out  stu¬ 
dents  from  your  courses  in  office  practice 
who  will  apply  for  [xisitions  intelligently. 
Some  day  these  applicants  arc  going  to  have 
decided  what  kind  of  [xisition  they  want 
to  apply  for  and  will  lie  able  to  sell  their 
services  for  sjiecific  work  that  they  will  enjoy 
doing. 

I  firmly  lielievc  that  a  course  of  study  as 
complete  and  as  thoroughly  followed 
through  as  that  which  Mr.  Farnsworth  has 
described  in  the  April  BKW  will  bring  this 
alxiut. 


f..  flams  is  vice 
president  of  the  Office 
Management  flisision  of 
the  American  Mana>;e- 
ment  .Assexiation.  and  is 
the  author  of  “Business 
Offices.”  He  has  been  an 
instructor  in  two  colirites 
and  princi()al  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Ifigh 
Schoot,  and  is  now  man¬ 
ager  of  sales  promotion 
and  education,  Addresvi- 
graph-Multigraph  Cairpo- 
ration. 
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Occasionally  the  presence  of  a 

course  in  commercial  law  in  a  high 
school  needs  defending.  Tlie  public  reminds 
the  school  hoard  that  “He  who  is  his  own 
lawyer  has  a  fool  for  a  client.”  It  also  com¬ 
pares  the  value  of  the  course  to  that  of  a  3()0- 
page  hook  called  “Every  Man  His  Own 
I>octor.”  The  conclusion  that  the  objector 
draws  is  that  to  a  specialist  should  lie  left  the 
things  that  are  specialties. 

ELntirely  true,  if  the  premise  were  accurate. 
However,  no  one-semester  high  school  course 
in  commercial  law  is  intended  to  make  a 
pupil  his  own  lawyer.  Such  a  course  begins 
with  laymen  and  leaves  them  laymen.  But 
there  are  three  definite  benefits  from  the 
course  that  should  commend  it  to  all  high 
school  students,  whether  they  are  taking  the 
classical  or  commercial  course. 

Students  Le«rn  Legal  Terms 

First,  commercial  law  gives  a  vocalnihuy, 
a  vocabulary  that  implies  both  definition  and 
spelling.  The  typist  and  stenographer  in  a 
lawyer’s  office,  the  grocer’s  clerk,  the  archi¬ 
tect’s  draftsman  should  know  the  correct 
placement  of  such  words  as  lien,  plaintiff, 
party  of  the  first  part,  Consideration,  Statute 
of  Limitations.  As  for  the  reader  of  news¬ 
papers,  he  must  place  not  only  words  hut 
backgrounds  of  words,  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  the  news  and  the  editorial  comment, 
especially  at  this  time,  when  important  con¬ 
stitutional  questions  are  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

Second,  commercial  law  is  the  only  course 
touching  the  rights  and  duties  of  minors. 
High  school  students  are  minors,  and  the 
vast  body  of  law  pertaining  to  minority  in 
relation  to  schools,  parents,  and  society  is  a 


THE  MOOT  COUl 

•Eiva  Y.  Van  Winkle 

sealed  book  at  the  beginning  of  the  course. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  four  months,  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  understand  why  school-board 
rules  are  sometimes  in  court;  why  his  father 
may  take  his  pay  check;  why,  if  he  breaks  a 
window,  the  bill  need  not  be  paid  by  his 
father;  and  why,  if  he  drives  his  father’s 
car,  the  minor  may  still  be  liable  for  damages 
caused  by  speeding. 

Third,  commercial  law  provitles  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  future.  By  the  time  the  high 
school  pupil  is  an  adult,  with  checks,  bills  of 
sale,  or  promissory  notes  to  deal  with,  he 
should  have  been  drilled  enough  to  recall 
why  he  should  not  indorse  the  check  of  a 
stranger,  or  let  his  customers’  bills  run  in- 
defitiitely,  or  forget  to  read  the  fine  print  on 
an  installment  contract. 
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Teaching  Method  Needs  Resdsion  ( 

For  these  reasons,  1  will  not  admit  that  the  | 

presence  of  a  commercial-law  course  in  the  ^ 

high  school  curriculum  needs  defending,  but 
1  do  admit  that  the  method  of  teaching  that 
course  needs  revision. 

Some  of  the  weakness  in  that  teaching  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  have  a  law  degree.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  many  bar  associations  have  gone  on 
record  against  the  teaching  of  this  technical 
subject  by  anyone  less  well  prepared  than  a 
graduate  of  a  law  school,  the  teacher’s  equip¬ 
ment  often  consists  of  only  a  copy  of  the  text¬ 
book  and  a  manual,  at  most,  plus  a  year  of 
commercial  law  taken  in  college. 

Since  the  high  school  book  is  virtually  a 
condensation  into  chapters  of  a  year’s  course 
at  a  law  school,  such  inadequate  preparation 
requires  that  students’  questions  must  be 
kept  carefully  within  the  limits  of  the  printed 
page  if  they  are  to  receive  accurate  answers. 
What  do  teachers  with  a  limited  amount  of 
preparation  do  when  the  student  brings  his 
family’s  or  his  neighbors’  legal  difficulties  for 
solution?  What  does  the  teacher  do  when  | 
discussion  springs  beyond  the  written  page?  | 
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The  second  weakness  in  leaching  commer¬ 
cial  law  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  teaching 
H  confined  to  the  text.  The  case  method,  or 
the  problem  method  that  adds  class  exercises, 
provides  only  sham  targets  to  shoot  at.  1  here 
ihuuld  be  real  situations,  of  immediate  inter¬ 
est.  for  the  student  to  solve  correctly.  ITicre- 
toic,  I  have  taken  over  the  moot  court  of  the 
law  school,  in  a  slightly  modified  form,  as 
part  of  the  required  work  in  law. 

At  the  beginning  of  tbc  semester’s  work, 
i  dictate  to  the  class  the  skeleton  dialogue  for 
the  court  prtKcdure,  beginning  with  the  crier's 
“Hear  ye!  Hear  ye!”  and  ending  with 
“The  moot  court  of  the  Alpha  Chapter  of 
the  Barristers’  CMub  is  now  adjourned.” 

Three  or  four  days  before  the  court  is  to 
be  htld,  I  pick  the  case,  the  bare  facts  of 
which  I  give  to  the  student  who  is  to  lx‘  the 
lawyer  for  the  plaintiff.  Ihe  cases  are  all 
taken  from  [x>ssible  situations  in  the  life  of  a 
minor.  Among  the  cases  we  have  used  re¬ 
cently  are  those  centering  on  an  injury  to  a 
(log  that  w'as  Ixirrowed  to  go  hunting;  a  will 
in  favor  of  one  child  and  disinheriting  the 
others;  a  cub  Ixar  brought  down  from  the 
hills  and  caged,  lost,  and  found  later  in 
another  boy’s  yard;  a  minor  needing  suitable 
clothes  for  graduation  and  charging  them  to 
his  father’s  account  without  his  father’s  con¬ 
sent;  a  football  team  denied  admission  to  a 
hotel  where  the  year  before  a  team  from  the 
same  school  had  damaged  the  hotel. 

Procedure  of  Court 

I  give  the  bare  facts  of  each  case  to  the 
plaintiff’s  attorney,  who  then  informs  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  attorney  of  the  date,  the  place,  and 
the  definite  cause  of  action.  The  defendant 
may  not  contradict  these  facts,  but  may  ex¬ 
plain  or  add  to  them,  as  in  the  court  scene  in 
the  mertion  picture,  “Mr.  Deeds  Comes  to 
Town,”  which  is  given  the  students  as  a  per¬ 
fect  example  of  what  can  be  done,  with  a 
little  ingenuity,  for  a  defense. 

I  appoint  four  students — a  judge,  two  at¬ 
torneys,  and  a  crier.  The  attorneys  pick  their 
own  clients  and  choose  their  own  witnesses, 
and  the  crier  calls  a  jury  of  nine  students 


and  apjxiints  the  foreman.  majority  vole 
of  the  jury  decides  the  case. 

Everyone  in  the  rtxun  rises  as  the  judge 
enters  in  his  rolx-  (a  college  gown),  the  crier 
calls  the  case  by  its  title,  the  lawyers  announce 
that  they  are  ready,  and  the  plaintiff’s  attor¬ 
ney  ojxns  to  the  jury.  The  lawyers,  with 
their  clients,  are  seated  at  a  table  to  the  left 
of  the  judge,  who  occupies  tlie  teacher’s  seat. 
Witnesses  are  in  a  separate  aisle,  and  stand 
to  the  left  of  the  table  when  examined. 

Examination,  cross-examination,  and  re¬ 
examination  of  each  witness  are  permitted. 
The  day  before  the  trial,  the  lawyers  tell  the 
witnesses  what  they  are  to  help  prove,  and 
they  arc  exjxcled  to  improvise  their  testimony 
so  as  to  aid  the  side  for  which  they  arc  called. 
Mo  attempt  is  made  to  have  witnesses  sworn 
in,  to  leach  the  lawyers  how  to  draw  up 
pleadings,  or  to  touch  on  the  law  of  evidence, 
except  to  require  questions  to  be  relevant,  not 
answered  by  hearsay  testimony,  and  stated  so 
as  not  to  lead  a  witness. 

All  Students  Participate 

('ourt  is  held  at  least  once  a  week  and, 
unless  the  class  is  unusually  large,  each  stu¬ 
dent  serves  as  a  judge  and  a  lawyer  at  least 
once  during  the  semester.  Certain  students 
arc  in  demand  as  witnesses  when  their  quick¬ 
witted  ingenuity  has  once  been  discovered,  so 
(Kcasionally  it  is  difficult  to  sec  that  the  reti¬ 
cent  members  of  the  class  have  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  show  their  ability. 

After  the  hearing,  the  judge  charges  the 
jury  with  the  law,  the  jury  votes,  and  the 


*  This  article  tied  for  third  place  in  the 
B.  E.  W.  essay  contest  for  the  current 
school  year.  Elva  Y.  Van  Winkle  is  a 
teacher  of  law  and  debate  in  West  High 
School,  Salt  Lake  City,  Her  B.A.  and 
M.A,  degrees  are  from  Wellesley;  her 
LL.B.  is  from  Cornell.  She  is  the  author 
of  ** Legal  Status  of  Women  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts**  and  **The  Law  of  Minority*  and 
has  practiced  law  in  Massachusetts.  She 
is  a  member  of  Kappa  Alpha  Theta. 
Hobbies:  Detective  stories  and  old  china. 
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foreman  announces  the  verdict.  When  the 
case  is  finished,  the  judge  writes  up  the  case 
in  an  indexed  volume  that  has  been  kept 
here  for  years. 

The  use  of  the  moot  court  adds  to  the  text¬ 
book  information  three  distinct  values: 

1.  Training  in  correct  oral  English  with  rase  in 
using  it  before  an  audience. 

2.  Careful  research  for  the  law  bearing  on  a  case 
and  a  study  of  the  evidence  that  will  be  most 
valuable  to  bring  about  the  verdict  desired. 

3.  Vivid  and  definite  exposition  of  some  practical 
legal  principle. 

Worth  while  Yes.  Adults  who  were  once 
students  return  and  quote  the  case  of  the 
moot  court  as  the  law  they  most  readily  re¬ 
call  and  most  frequently  have  applied. 

Enjoyable?  Yes.  To  the  extent  that  cases 
are  begged  for,  planned  for,  and  refought  in 
the  corridors  after  the  class  work  is  over. 

If  it  is  true,  as  some  supervisors  in  educa¬ 
tion  maintain,  that  the  only  successful  teacher 
is  one  who,  like  the  executive  in  business, 
sees  that  the  other  person  does  the  work,  I 
am  certain  that  one  day  each  week  I  deserve 
that  title. 

Skeleton  Dialogue  for  Moot  Court 

Crier.  Hear  ye!  Hear  ye!  The  moot  court  of 
the  .  .  .  Chapter  of  the  Barristers’  Club  is 
now  in  session  .  .  .  (ientlemen,  the  Cxiurt. 
{Class  rises  and  remains  standing  till  the 
Judge  tal(es  his  seat.) 

The  first  case  on  the  docket  is  .  .  . 
Court.  Cientlemen,  are  you  ready? 
Attorneys.  We  are. 

(^URT.  The  attorney  for  the  plaintiff  may 
open  to  the  jury. 

Attorney.  Your  Honor  and  gentlemen  of 
the  jury.  .  .  {Outlines  his  case,  giving 
a  clear  picture  of  ihe  points  involved, 
calls  the  witnesses  to  prove  his  assertions. 
7  hey  are  examined,  cross-examined,  and 
reexamined.)  Plaintiff  rests. 

Court.  The  attorney  for  the  defendant  may 
open  to  the  jury. 

Attorney.  Your  Honor  and  gentlemen  of 
the  jury.  .  .  .  {Outlines  his  various  de¬ 
fenses  and  calls  his  witnesses  as  above.) 
l>efendant  rests. 

(^URT.  Docs  the  attorney  for  the  plaintiff 
wish  to  recall  anyone?  {Plaintiff  may 
rebut  defendant’s  case.) 


(xiuRT.  The  attorney  for  the  defendant  mat 
address  the  jury. 

.Xttorney.  Your  Honor  and  gentlemen  of 
the  jury.  .  .  .  {Points  out  why  the  evi¬ 
dence  sustains  his  defense.  The  speeches 
here  are  extemporaneous  and  about  5 
minutes  long.) 

Court.  The  attorney  for  the  plaintiff  may 
address  the  jury. 

Attorney.  Your  Honor  and  gentlemen  of 
the  jury.  .  .  .  {Follows  the  above  pro¬ 
cedure.) 

Court  {rising).  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  is 
both  my  duty  and  my  pleasure  to  give 
you  the  law  in  this  case.  {Rehearses  the 
main  contentions  of  both  sides,  gives  the 
general  rule  of  law,  his  authority  being 
his  textbook^,  and  apfdies  the  law  to  this 
particular  case.) 

Court.  The  jury  may  retire  and  consult. 

{The  jury  deliberates  in  their  seats;  vote  by 

ballot,  which  are  counted  by  the  foreman.) 

Court,  (jcntlcmcn,  arc  you  ready  with  your 
verdict? 

Foreman.  We  are.  {Rises.) 

(-OURT.  State  your  verdict. 

Foreman.  We,  the  jury,  find  for  the  .  .  . 
unanimously,  or  .  .  .  to.  .  .  . 

Court.  Is  that  the  verdict  of  you  all? 

|uRY.  It  is. 

Court.  Mr.  Crier,  adjourn  the  court. 

Crieji.  The  mexjt  court  of  the  .  .  .  Chapter  of 
the  Barristers’  Club  is  now  adjourned. 

{Each  class  is  a  chapter,  using  the  Greeks 
letters  as  titles.) 

Jellinek  to  Receive  Doctor’s  Degree 

*  Harry  J.  Jellinek, 
of  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Wee- 
quahic  High  School, 
Newark,  New  Jersey, 
has  completed  all  the 
requirements  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  at  New 
York  University  and 
will  receive  his  degree 
at  the  coming  com¬ 
mencement 

Mr.  Jellinek,  who  j 

was  formerly  principal  I 

of  a  business  school  in  ! 

Bayonne,  has  been  teaching  in  the  Newark  high  j 

schools  since  1931. 


Harry  J.  Jeilinfk 
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SHORTHAND  METHODS  AN  D  MATERIALS 

Concluded 

William  R.  Odell,  Ph.D. 

GENERALIZATION  IN  SHORTHAND  LEARNING,  III 


Leslie  Functional  Method 

EFORE  undertaking  to  discuss  the  way 
in  which  generalization  occurs  in  the 
functional  method,  one  statement  of  explana¬ 
tion  should  be  made.  The  analysis  that  is 
made  here  of  this  aspect  of  the  functional 
method  is  that  only  of  the  writer;  it  is  not 
that  which  is  made  by  Mr.  Leslie. 

In  discussing  this  topic,  Mr.  Leslie  says:' 

No  Rules  to  Be  Taught.  The  cxiierienced  teacher 
IS  often  incredulous  of  the  statement  that  a  student 
san  learn  to  write  theoretically  correct  outlines  with¬ 
out  knowing  the  rules  governing  the  writing  of 
those  outliiK-s.  .  .  .  Pupils  trained  by  the  Functional 

thtxl  find  no  difficulty  in  writing  the  shorthand 
outline  for  a  word  never  before  written,  although 
they  are  usually  altogether  iiKapable  of  explaining 
liow  the  outline  is  constructed. 

His  explanation  of  how  this  process  goes 
on  is  given  at  some  length  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  quotation. 

An  analysis  of  the  functional  method  text, 
however,  reveals  several  procedures  which, 
according  to  the  writer’s  analysis,  arc  used 
only  for  the  purpose  of  developing  generali¬ 
zations.  In  each  case,  these  arc  teacher- 
imposed,  and  in  general  are  identical  with 
the  generalization  procedures  of  the  Manual 
method  itself,  although  certain  variations 
have  been  introduced. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  made  clear 
that  the  very  act  of  grouping  together  out¬ 
lines  that  are  written  according  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  shorthand  rule  is  by  itself  a  tremendous¬ 
ly  predisposing  influence  toward  generaliz¬ 
ing.  Simply  confronting  a  series  of  outlines 
written  according  to  a  common  rule  in  and 
of  itself  frequently  is  sufficient  to  teach  that 
rule.  Giving  a  statement  in  the  text  or  mak¬ 
ing  the  verbalization  of  the  rule  orally  in 

'Gregg  Shorthaod,  Functional  Method.  Tracherv 
Handbook,  pp.  36  and  37. 


class  is  not  even  necessary,  in  many  cases,  for 
teaching  the  rule. 

With  this  point  clear,  let  us  turn  to  an 
analysis  of  the  way  rules  arc  taught  by  the 
lunctional  method.  At  the  very  outset,  the 
shorthand  sound  alphabet  is  developed  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  by  the  Manual  it¬ 
self,  although  with  some  variations.  Then 
the  student  proceeds  to  a  consideration  of 
the  (iregg  Shorthand  rules  in  exactly  the 
same  order  as  in  the  (^»rcgg  Manual.  There 
are  at  least  four  different  ways  fur  teaching 
these  rules,  which  we  shall  consider  briefly. 

llic  first  consists  of  simply  grouping  to¬ 
gether  outlines  that  arc  written  according  to 
a  common  rule,  but  without  any  statement  of 
the  rule  itself  either  in  the  text  or  by  the 
teacher.  Such  a  prcKcdurc  is  used  in  teach¬ 
ing,  for  example,  Paragraph  HO  on  [lagc  70, 
Paragraph  100  on  page  105,  and  Paragraph 
123  on  page  121  of  “C»rcgg  Shorthand — 
Functional  McthcHl.”  'Hie  author  of  that 
book  indicates  that  at  such  places  as  these 
the  students  should  learn  the  outlines  as  brief 
forms.  To  the  writer's  way  of  thinking,  how¬ 
ever,  this  is  entirely  impossible  fur  by  the 
very  act  of  presenting  several  similar  problem 
outlines  together  he  forces  a  generalization. 

The  second  procetlurc  used  for  developing^ 
a  generalization  is  to  state  a  rule  and  then 
to  give  examples  of  it,  just  as  is  done  in  the 
Manual.  This  seemingly  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon  way  of  the  four  used  in  the  functional 
method.  Some  of  the  rules  in  this  group  are 
stated  in  the  exact  words  used  in  the  Man¬ 
ual,  while  others  are  reworded  and,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  are  shortened.  The  number  of  words 
used  in  stating  the  rule,  however,  is  not  the 
determining  factor  by  which  to  judge 
whether  or  not  the  rule  is  taught.  Some  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  way  of  teaching  rules  are  as 
follows: 
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ANNivKBtABV  Functional 


Edition 

Mbthoo 

Ruls 

Par. 

Pm. 

Pn* 

Suthx  r«M  or  t$0n 

58 

29 

46 

45 

Prefixes  cm,  c0m,  etc  . 

,.  80 

42 

76 

74 

Expression  of  ar . 

.  85 

44 

82 

79 

Expreuion  of  silt _ 

..  86 

44 

85 

80 

Expression  of  n' . 

..  97 

52 

96 

95 

'I'hc  third  way  ot  developing  a  rule  by  the 
lunctiunal  method  is  simply  by  giving  a  clue 
111  the  heading  over  a  group  ot  similar  out¬ 
lines  and  then  letting  the  generali/^ation 
come  from  the  very  act  ot  grouping  the  out 
lines  together.  I'his  is  done  generally  when 
the  rule  is  rather  simple,  as  in  Paragraph  129 
on  page  126,  in  Paragraph  137  on  page  136, 
and  in  Paragraph  134  on  page  131  ot  “Ciregg 
Shorthand — Functional  Method.” 

'I'he  tourth  and  hnal  way  ot  developing 
generalizations  in  the  tunctional  method  is  to 
include  a  partial  statement  ot  a  rule  in  the 
text,  which  is  to  be  supplemented  by  an  ex¬ 
planation  trom  the  teacher  in  class,  or  by  a 
direct  initial  statement  ot  the  rule  by  the 
teacher.  The  tollowing  example  ot  this  trom 
“(Ircgg  Shorthand — Functional  Method”  will 
make  this  matter  clear: 


Functional 

Tbachbbs 

Mbthod 

FIandbook 

Rulb 

Pm. 

PH‘ 

Pm  Pmgt 

Omission  of  u  and  mc 

128 

126 

128  96 

Syllables  ftr  and  pr» . . 

.  152 

151 

152  97 

Termination  kU . 

.  155 

151 

155,  154  97 

Even  turther,  the  typical  way  recom¬ 
mended  tor  developing  each  group  ot  out¬ 
lines  as  they  are  encountered  by  the  tunc- 
tional-method  learner  torces  generalization 
constantly.  This  procedure  consists  ot  the 
teacher's  writing  several  outlines  on  the 
hoard  that  he  spells  out  with  the  class,  and 
then  ot  having  the  students  read  other  simi¬ 
lar  outlines  without  help  as  they  are  written 
on  the  board  by  the  teacher.  This  presum¬ 
ably  can  be  done  only  it  the  students  have 
made  the  particular  generalization  involved. 
Illustrations  of  this  point  may  be  tound  re- 
(leatedly  throughout  the  Teachers  fiandbook 
tor  “(>rcgg  Shorthand — Functional  Method.” 
One  particularly  clear  example  appears  on 
page  96  in  the  directions  tor  teaching  Para¬ 
graph  128. 


From  the  toregoing,  it  should  lie  clear  that  | 
Mr.  Leslie's  contribution  lies  chiefly  in  an  |  I 
area  other  than  that  ot  the  shorthand  gen  1  < 
eralizing  process.  .  |  i 

l^' ^  Munkhoff  Method  |  | 

The  Munkhotf  method  delays  generaliza-  | 
tion  activities  until  twenty-one  units  (ordi-  I 
narily  twenty-one  days)  have  been  covered.  | 
hetore  this,  neither  the  shorthand  sound  al-  I 
phabet  nor  rules  are  considered  in  any  way 
by  the  students.  Instead,  all  learning  is  ul 
outlines  presented  as  wholes.  The  only  varia¬ 
tion  trom  the  concept  behind  Mrs.  Barnhart's 
materials  up  to  that  yxiint  is  the  building 
ot  the  words  to  be  automatized  in  each  unit 
around  some  particular  shorthand  rule.  In 
the  author's  words,  “The  material  is  arranged 
m  accordance  with  the  old  (>regg  Manual 
(the  Anniversary  Edition  had  not  yet  ap¬ 
peared).”^  As  already  has  been  pointed  out 
aliove,  such  an  organization,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  is  a  strong  predisposing  tactor  to 
ward  generalization. 

Following  the  twenty-first  unit,  the  Munk- 
hoff  material  begins  to  develop  the  shorthand 
sound  alphabet,  and  in  later  units  various 
shorthand  principles  are  considered  in  suc¬ 
cession. 

Rules  are  taught  by  the  inductive  method, 
lieing  developed  chiefly  from  previously 
learned  outlines. 

The  Munkhoff  method,  considered  as  a 
whole,  is  the  only  other  method  apparently 
that  makes  use  of  a  “direct-method”  ap¬ 
proach  similar  to  that  advocated  by  Odell- 
Rowe-Stuart.  With  the  exception  of  the  plan 
that  was  used  for  organizing  the  first  twenty- 
one  units,  that  is,  organizing  each  unit 
around  a  particular  shorthand  rule,  the  basic 
generalization  concepts  of  the  Munkhoff  and 
C)dell-Rowe-Stuart  methods  are  practically 
identical.  The  two  methods  differ  widely 
in  other  respects,  of  course,  as  has  previously 
been  pointed  out. 

Odell>Rowe*Stuart  Method 

As  has  been  said,  the  Odell-Rowe-Stuart 
concept  of  generalization  differs  rather  wide- 

’Munkhoff,  Kathrrinr.  from  material  supplied  the 
writer. 
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classes,  thcrctorc,  makes  use  ot  both  the  di¬ 
rect  method  and  the  Manual  method.  The 
direct  method  is  used  until  a  vocabulary  ot 
trom  ^<X)  to  750  words  has  been  automatized. 
The  Manual  method  is  used  in  modified 
fashion  from  that  point  on.  This  plan  seeks 
to  combine  the  inherent  advantages  of  both 
methods,  thereby  improving  on  either  one 
alone.  In  no  sense  should  this  combination 
be  regarded  as  a  compromise.  Instead,  their 
method  sought  to  preserve  the  good  features, 
and  avoid  the  defects,  of  both  the  Manual 
and  the  direct  methods. 


I  ly  from  that  of  all  except  one  other  of  the 
I  methods  discussed.  The  concept  of  generali- 
I  ration  of  this  method  is  based  largely  upon 

I  I  the  analysis  already  presented  of  the  three 

learning  areas  in  shorthand,  and  upon  the 
discussion  of  the  advantages  of  the  direct 
method,  which  likewise  appeared  in  a  previ¬ 
ous  article. 

The  authors  of  this  method,  after  much 
experimentation,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  “direct"  method  in  and  of  itself  could 
not  be  used  for  developing  all  the  powers 
needed  for  taking  dictation  rapidly.  Direct- 
method  learners  can  care  for  the  first  and 
second  shorthand-learning  areas  quite  suc- 
I  cessfully,  but  do  not  develop  without  assist- 
I  ance  the  ability  to  generalize  well  enough 
I  to  handle  the  third  area  cfTcctivcIy,  that  is, 
I  to  initiate  correct  outlines  during  dictation. 
1  For  this  reason,  they  use  the  direct  method 
as  an  approach  only,  and  make  a  transition 
to  a  modified  Manual  method  as  soon  as  a 
basic  shorthand  vocabulary  is  automatized. 

The  Problem  la  Stated 

!  According  to  their  analysis,  the  problem 

I  of  teaching  shorthand  consists  simply  of  solv¬ 
ing  the  dilemma  that  is  included  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  two  questions: 

I.  How  can  we  build  up  the  best  study  and  learn¬ 
ing  habits  in  the  student,  so  that  aftcrwanls  he  can 
always  use  most  effectively  the  outlines  that  he 
needs  to  automati7.e,  that  is,  the  first  and  second 
areas? 

2.  How  can  we  best  develop  the  ability  to  general¬ 
ize:  that  is,  construct  outlines  for  words  encountered 
in  dotation  for  which  the  shorthand  writer  knows 
no  outlines;  that  is,  the  third  area? 

TTie  authors  of  this  method  hclicvc  that 
I  both  the  direct  method  and  the  Manual 
method  have  inherent  advantages.  It  is  their 
belief  that  the  direct  method  was  conceived 
{  with  a  major  emphasis  upon  the  first  and 
I  second  learning  areas  described  above  and 
that  it  neglects  the  third  area.  The  Manual 
method,  on  the  other  hand,  concentrates 
chiefly  upon  the  third  learning  area,  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  two.  Neither  the  direct 
nor  the  Manual  method  alone,  therefore,  is 
sufficient  for  meeting  the  needs  of  all  three 
learning  areas.  Each  method  is  better  suited 
to  certain  of  the  three  areas. 

I  The  method  used  by  the  authors  in  their 


T  ransition — When? 

The  question  of  when  to  change  from  the 
direct  method  to  the  Manual  method  is  a 
question  that  is  difficult  to  answer  authorita¬ 
tively.  As  a  result  of  their  experience  to 
date,  these  authors’  best  answer  is  that  the 
transition  should  be  made  after  the  learners 
have  automatized  a  vocabulary  of  from  500 
to  750  words.  It  may  prove  desirable  to  mod¬ 
ify  this  in  the  future,  or  from  one  class  situa¬ 
tion  to  another. 

In  their  experimentation,  these  authors  dis¬ 
covered  one  highly  significant  fact  about  gen¬ 
eralization.  It  is  that  after  an  automatized 
vcKabulary  has  been  developed  some  short¬ 
hand  rules  need  not  be  taught  at  all;  or,  in 
other  words,  students  make  some  of  the  gen-  j 

eralizations  subconsciously.  These  seem  to  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  justify  terming  them 
“writing  techniques.”  .Apparently,  the  kines-  ■ 

thetic  patterns  already  automatized  through 
the  basic  vocabulary  are  sufficient  to  force  a 
correct  response  in  other  similar  situations. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  other  rules  have 
not  been  developed  even  consciously  by  the 
learners.  These  may  be  termed  “thinking 
rules.”  since  in  general  they  exist  in  situations  I 

where  choices  or  alternatives  appear.  This 
difference  between  of  rules  represents 

a  most  fruitful  area  for  further  study. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  the 
disagreement  between  Manual-method  and 
direct-method  advocates  is  based  upon  a  situ-  f 

ation  that  proves  both  to  be  half  right.  Man¬ 
ual-method  advocates  are  half  right  because 
they  insist  that,  since  some  rules  need  to  be 
taught,  all  rules  must  l»e  taught;  direct  method 
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advocates^  declare  that,  since  some  rules 
do  not  need  to  be  taught,  no  rules  need  to  be 
taught,  it  is  probable  that  neither  position 
Hnally  will  prove  tenable. 

With  the  ()dell-Rowe-Stuart  method, 
therefore,  as  in  all  other  methods,  the  auth¬ 
ors’  concept  of  generalization  exerts  a  large 
influence  upon  the  types  of  reading  and 
writing  procedures  used,  as  well  as  in  the 
vcK'abulary  that  is  selected. 

Summary  on  Generalization 

To  the  writer’s  way  of  thinking,  this  topic 
of  generalization  is  the  most  significant  in 
the  whole  field  of  shorthand  learning.  Minor 
and  even  major  disagreements  concerning  the 
proper  vocabulary  for  shorthand  learners,  the 
most  effective  reading  and  writing  teaching 
techniques,  and  other  shorthand-learning  pro 
cedures  discussed  in  the  preceding  articles  in 
this  series  could  be  rather  definitely  and  eas¬ 
ily  settled  if  the  generalization  process  could 
be  completely  analyzed.  As  it  is,  we  can  only 
venture  guesses  concerning  which  procedures 
are  best.  What  is  more,  in  many  of  these 
matters  at  present  one  jxrrson’s  guess  is 
about  as  good  as  another’s. 

The  real  importance  of  the  generalization 
process  is  apparent  when  we  realize  that 
most  methods  are  based  almost  entirely  upon 
its  sponsor’s  guess  as  to  the  way  in  which 
shorthand  generalization  proceeds.  This  is 
true  of  all  the  methods  discussed.  If  the 
reader  will  but  review  the  first  seven  articles 
in  the  light  of  the  discussion  of  generaliza¬ 
tion  presented  in  the  three  final  articles,  this 
fact  will  be  forcibly  driven  home. 

An  Apology  and  the  Conclusion 

In  the  first  article  in  this  series,  the  writer 
promised  to  discuss  eight  topics  representing 
the  major  aspects  of  shorthand  learning.  Un¬ 
til  the  very  end  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  fulfill 
this  promise.  It  was  planned  originally  to 
have  in  this  series  only  two  articles  on  the 
topic  of  generalization.  It  finally  became  evi¬ 
dent,  however,  that  not  even  a  bare  outline 

*This  refers  only  to  those  advocates  of  the  direct 
method  who  use  it  as  an  entire  and  self-sufficient 
method.  As  has  been  explained  in  previous  articles, 
not  all  who  term  their  method  "direct"  do  use  it  in 
that  fashion. 


of  the  high  spots  of  this  tremendously  signifi.  | 
cant  topic  could  be  presented  in  fewer  than 
three  articles.  Even  then,  as  the  reader  has ' 
seen,  only  the  tersest  sort  of  statements  could 
be  made  about  most  of  the  methods. 

At  that  point,  however,  the  writer  was 
faced  with  two  alternatives,  neither  one  of 
which  was  very  satisfactory.  First,  he  could 
extend  the  discussion  of  generalization 
through  three  articles,  thereby  making  it 
complete,  although  greatly  condensed  even 
so.  This  would  necessitate  omitting  from  con¬ 
sideration  entirely  the  topics.  Use  of  the 
Blackboard,  Methods  for  Measuring  Achieve¬ 
ment,  and  Procedures  Used  for  Teaching 
Transcription,  which  were  listed  for  consid¬ 
eration  originally.  Or,  second,  he  could  re¬ 
duce  the  discussion  of  generalization  to  two 
articles,  as  originally  planned,  so  that  the  re 
maining  topics  could  be  treated  in  the  final 
article.  For  various  reasons,  but  chiefly  be 
cause  of  the  vital  nature  of  the  topic  of  gen 
eralization,  he  chose  the  former  alternative. 
So  he  here  offers  his  apology  for  promising 
more  than  he  gave.  Perhaps  in  a  later  ar 
tide  a  discussion  of  these  unfinished  topics 
can  be  presented.  They  surely  are  of  con 
siderable  importance  to  all  students  of  short 
hand. 

If  the  readers  of  this  series  hoped  to  obtain 
an  answer  to  the  question,  “Which  metho<l 
of  teaching  shorthand  is  the  best.^’’  they  will 
reach  this  point  with  disappointment.  They 
are  not  even  so  well  off  as  when  they  read 
“The  Lady  or  the  Tiger,”  for  in  this  situa 
tion  there  are  at  least  ten  rooms  housing 
several  ladies  and  perhaps  one  or  more  tigers. 

Thoughtful  students  of  shorthand  realize, 
of  course,  as  they  look  over  the  research  in 
the  field,  that  any  person  would  be  rash  in 
deed  who  would  attempt  at  this  time  to  indi¬ 
cate  which  method  is  the  best  one.  It  seems 
clear  to  the  writer  that  no  one  method,  in¬ 
cluding  the  one  he  himself  sponsors,  as  now 
advocated  is  best  in  every  detail. 

This  series  was  undertaken  with  a  totally 
different  purpose  in  mind.  In  addition  to 
making  useful  information  about  the  various 
methods  available  to  more  shorthand  teach¬ 
ers,  the  purpose  of  these  articles  was  chiefly 
to  make  clear  the  reasons  for  disagreements 
as  to  the  proper  shorthand-teaching  methf)ds. 
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i-  My  as  we  understand  reasons  for  disagree- 
0  fits  can  we  expect  to  set  about  resolving 
tt  -in. 

d  From  the  foregoing  series,  however,  one 
■'.g  should  be  quite  clear.  The  differences 
IS  l  Accn  the  various  methods  are  great 
it  .^gh  to  warrant  the  assertion  that,  if  we 
d  cw  more  about  the  generalization  process, 
n  .,ic  methods  now  advocated  would  have  to 
It  c  materially  modified.  The  differences  be¬ 
lt  -rrn  them  are  too  great  to  permit  them  all 
!-  .be  right,  even  admitting  that  different  in- 
(  niduals  learn  differently. 

The  problem  in  this  held,  therefore,  is 
{  iite  clear  to  the  writer.  We  need  to  engage 
•  j  meaningful  studies  of  the  processes  in- 
-Ivcd  in  effective  shorthand  learning.  The 
I  ireful  reader  of  this  series  should  find  many 
plied  research  projects  in  each  group  of 
I  hilcs.  If  this  proves  to  be  the  result,  the 
Tie  and  effort  involved  in  writing  the  ser- 
«  will  be  well  justified. 


Ebitor’s  Notf. — This  installment  is  the  last  nf 
■dell's  series  of  ten  articles  on  shorthand  meth- 
Is  and  materials.  The  series  has  liccn  widely 
id  and  has  evoked  much  comment.  Each  in- 
llment  was  submitted  to  the  authors  of  the 
-rious  methcxls  discussed  by  Dr.  Odell,  as  a 
'.fck  against  incorrect  statements  of  fact. 

We  arc  now  throwing  the  columns  of  the 
hW  open  to  the  authors  of  the  methods  div 
Tsetl  in  this  scries  so  that  they  may  present 
‘icir  own  comments  to  our  readers.  The  first 
f  these  comments  will  appear  in  the  Septemlxr 
■luc.  The  invitation  to  participate  in  these 
.nments  has  been  extended  to: 


'K.-trude  Beers 
■nn  Rrewington 
‘':nriie  De  Mottc  Frick 
'-■’uis  A.  Leslie 
'iul  S.  Lomax 
'r;iina  M.  McCredie 
‘ithcrinc  MunkhofT 
''mIc  F..  Rowe 


I.etha  P.  Scott 
Etta  C.  Skene 
Helen  I.  Souttcr 
Roslyn  E.  StreKin 
Esta  Ross  Stuart 
Fohn  V.  Walsh 
Elizabeth  F.  Wcitz 
Meyer  E.  Zinman 


Journalism  in  the  CCC 

•  English  teachers  and  sponsors  of  school 
‘Mf>ers  know,  to  their  sorrow,  that  most  young 
people  have  a  distinct  tendency  to  write  about 
“someone  else,  somewhere  else,  at  some  other 
time.”  They  know,  too,  that  there  is  an  art 
to  making  young  writers  stick  to  contempor¬ 
ary  events  without  losing  their  enthusiasm 
for  writing. 


The  CCC  Camp  Newspaper  Digest,  a 
handy,  pocket-size  volume  of  thirty-four 
mimeographed  pages,  produced  by  the  jour¬ 
nalism  class  of  CCC  Camp  S-110,  at  Panama, 
New  York,  where  Robert  B.  Holder  is  edu¬ 
cational  adviser,  is  of  particular  interest, 
therefore,  because  most  of  the  contents  deal 
with  actual  situations  in  which  the  young 
men — many  of  them  away  from  home  for 
the  first  time— -find  themselves. 

The  volume  was  compiled  from  the  news¬ 
papers  published  by  twelve  (XX'  camps  in 
the  state  of  New  York.  The  material  contains 
Hashes  of  true  originality.  Particularly  enter¬ 
taining  are  the  parodies  on  famous  poems. 
(I>et  him  who  never  penned  a  parcnly  cast  the 
first  stone!) 

The  Digest  is  interesting,  even  to  an  out¬ 
sider,  because  of  the  light  it  throws  on  a  new 
institution — the  CCX'  camp. 

Fifth  Annual  International 
Commercial  Schools  Contest 

•  The  fifth  annual  International  (Ximmer- 
cial  Schools  (aintest  will  take  place  in  the 
Hal  Tabarin  Rtxun  of  the  Hotel  Sherman, 
('hicago,  lime  24-2^. 

Members  ol  the  executive  committee  are 
W.  C..  Maxwell,  Hinsdale  (Illinois)  High 
School,  chairman;  Helen  Hartman,  Hinsdale 
High  School,  secretary;  Lillian  Murray,  East 
Peoria  (Illinois)  High  Schexd;  I),  i'..  Beighcy, 
Western  Illinois  State  'I'cachers'  (Xillege, 
Macomb.  (Jeorge  R.  Tilford,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  Syracuse,  New  York,  is  chairman  of 
the  Advisory  Board. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  contest  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  standards  of  achievement  consistent  with 
business  standards. 

There  are  three  divisions  of  the  contest: 
(Mass  A,  for  students  who  have  studied  the 
subject  for  not  more  than  two  semesters; 
('lass  B,  for  students  who  have  studied  the 
subject  for  not  more  than  four  semesters,  and 
('lass  C,  open  to  any  lx>na  fide  student,  re¬ 
gardless  of  instruction  hours. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  enter  students  should 
write  to  the  contest  manager,  W.  ('.  Maxwell, 
Hinsdale  High  School,  for  full  information 
and  official  entry  Wanks. 
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THE 

BEGINNING 

TYPIST 

Cecil  L.  Jones 


SINCE  the  teacher  of  beginning  tyfnrwrit- 
ing  may  “make  or  break”  the  future 
typing  skill  of  her  students,  I  cannot  possibly 
write  with  sufficient  force  to  convey  the  all¬ 
importance  of  the  beginning  stage  of  the 
game.  I  am  convinced  that  the  lion’s  share 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  success  of  the 
beginning  typewriting  class  lies  solely  with 
the  teacher  of  that  class.  She  must  be  con¬ 
fident  of  her  method  of  procedure  and  de¬ 
termined  to  “put  it  over”  by  selling  herself, 
her  subject,  and  her  method  to  those  under 
her  supervision. 

I  have  used  various  methods,  hut  have 
found  those  included  in  this  article  to  be 
most  effective. 

Pre-Machine  Drill 

Before  the  student  sees  or  touches  the  key¬ 
board,  have  him  master  the  home  bank,  thus 
encouraging  him  to  get  the  “feel”  of  the  let¬ 
ter  rather  than  the  idea  of  reaching  and 
hunting  for  it. 

The  first  drill  takes  place  on  the  table, 
always  insisting  on  the  quick  get-away 
stroke,  using  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  with 
the  fingers  curved.  Dictate  all  sorts  of  com¬ 
binations,  allowing  the  student  to  say  aloud 
a  letter  when  he  does  not  know  which  finger 
to  use  for  it;  thus: 

Pupil:  “G.” 

Dictator:  “First  left  over,”  etc. 

At  the  close  of  the  hour,  have  each  stu¬ 
dent  trace  the  outline  of  his  hands  and  write 
the  letters  on  the  second  knuckle  of  each 
finger.  He  adds  additional  letters  as  they 
are  learned.  He  may  take  this  chart  home 
with  him  for  reference  if  he  so  desires. 

The  second  day,  the  pupils  get  a  mere 
taste  of  the  keyboard.  Instructions  are 
given  about  the  proper  method  of  sitting,  dis¬ 


tance,  etc.;  then  the  class  is  cautioned  not  i« 
take  a  single  glance  at  the  machine  b 
to  keep  the  eyes  on  the  dictator,  press  thi 
corners  of  the  frame  of  the  machine  wit! 


the  cushion  of  the  hands,  then  feel  a!or.. 


the  first  bank,  then  the  second,  then  th; 
third,  back  to  the  second,  back  to  the  tirv** 
back  to  the  second,  with  the  little  finger  o 
the  left  hand  resting  on  the  first  key,  ett. 

Test — two  keys  between  the  first  two 
fingers  and  one  to  the  right  of  the  link 
right.  Now  raise  hands  from  frame  of  nu 
chine  into  writing  position.  Never,  Never, 
NEVER  look  at  the  keyboard.  Give  sharp 
requests — “hands  off,  up,  locate,  test,  rise" 
— time  and  time  again  until  all  are  sure  of 
the  feel  of  the  loc<ition  of  the  home  bank. 

Now  give  all  manner  of  home-bank  drills, 
first  only  feeling  the  letter,  insisting  on  the 
center  of  the  key,  end  of  finger,  fingen 
curved,  and  eyes  on  the  dictator.  The  last 
half  of  the  period  is  taken  up  with  the 
proper  handling  of  the  carriage  return  and 
also  the  release  and  insertion  of  the  paper 

Writing  on  Stencil 

The  third  day  have  a  short  review’  drill  of 
the  home  hank  on  a  table,  then  location  of 
the  home  bank  on  the  typewriter,  the  feel 
of  the  home-bank  letters  on  the  keyboard, 
dictating  every  letter  they  feel.  Insert  paper, 
introiluce  use  of  stencil  device,  and  sell  the 
idea  of  the  great  advantage  of  using  the  sten 
cil  device  for  all  writing  until  all  the  alpha 
bet  is  learned. 

Work  desperately  to  get  the  correct  strok 
ing  technique.  Dictate  each  stroke,  con 
stantly  reminding  students  of  correct 
technique.  Then  let  all  students  dictate  out 
loud  at  their  own  rate  of  writing,  keeping 
eyes  on  copy;  then  write  the  same  line 
with  no  dictation;  and  finally,  the  same  line 
to  the  slow  beat  of  the  phonograph,  the 
teacher  keeping  constant  vigilance. 

Insist  on  absolutely  no  talking  among  the 
pupils.  They  should  start  developing  the 
power  of  concentration  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning. 

One  full  week  should  be  spent  on  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  needed  parts  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  (introduce  parts  only  as  needed  to  be 
used)  and  the  drill  on  the  home  hank.  Vary 
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iills  in  every  possible  way,  but  keep  the 
(ftirc  class  working  in  unison,  changing 
tk  type  of  drill  only  at  your  suggestion. 
Do  not  permit  the  pupils  to  ex(ieriment,  for 
they  will  surely  do  the  incorrect  thing. 
Ahiut  every  three  minutes  let  them  take 
I  half-minute  rest — no  talking;  just  rest.  This 
aakes  for  interest  and  concentration. 

Continue  to  introduce  two  new  letters  a 
I  (by,  until  the  alphabet  is  covered. 

I  Actual  Writing  on  Paper 

Then  the  big  moment  arrives  when  stu¬ 
dents  may  actually  write  without  the  use 
of  the  stencil.  Start  with  home-bank  lessons 
again  and  continue  through  the  alphabet — 
wo  new  letters  a  day,  or  one  lesson  from 
the  text. 

The  following  method  of  going  over  the 
keyboard  a  second  time  will  prove  most  in¬ 
teresting. 

Assign  one  line  of  material  to  lx;  re(x;ated 
until  time  is  called.  If  at  any  time  a  student 
thinks  he  has  five  lines  in  succession  with¬ 
out  an  error,  he  brings  the  copy  to  the  teach¬ 
er’s  desk  (allow  no  unfinished  lines).  If  cor¬ 
rect,  he  writes  his  name  on  the  board  and 
returns  to  make  another  copy,  if  possible, 
before  time  is  called.  Change  the  line  of 
copy  about  every  seven  minutes.  At  the  close 
of  the  period,  comment  on  the  \yinners. 

The  third  time  through  these  keyboard 
lessons,  teach  exact  centering  and  placement. 
The  pupils  take  pride  in  having  this  type  of 
work  exhibited. 

This  mastery  of  the  keyboard  takes  alx)ut 
eight  weeks;  then  the  teacher  may  begin 
giving  five-minute  tests,  calling  them  “accur¬ 
acy”  tests,  and  gradually  introduce  the 
work  to  be  covered  in  the  first  semester. 

Accomplishments  for  First  Semester 

Knowledoe 

1.  Operating  parts  of  the  typewriter  and 
their  uses. 

2.  Correct  position  at  the  machine,  includ¬ 
ing  home  position  (guide  keys)  on  the 
keyboard. 

3.  Proper  care  of  the  machine,  including 
care  of  the  type. 

4.  All  the  characters  on  the  keyboard  and 
their  uses. 


5.  Correct  spacing: 

a.  Before  and  after  all  punctuation 
marks,  abbreviations,  figures,  and 
special  characters. 

h.  Between  paragraphs  of  single-  and 
double-spaced  transcript. 

t>.  Syllabication. 

7.  How  to  check  pa[x;rs  for  errors  and  com¬ 
pute  rates  on  tests,  including  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  International  Rules  for 
checking  papers  and  computing  results. 

8.  How  to  analyze  errors  and  correct  the 
cause  of  errors. 

9.  How  to  insert,  adjust,  and  remove  paper 
properly,  and  how  to  insert  and  adjust 
paper  for  continuance  of  copy. 

10.  How  to  place  or  center  any  length  of 
line  on  the  page  w’ith  the  right  and  left 
margins  equal  or  with  a  variation  of  not 
more  than  one  space  (horizontal  cen¬ 
tering). 

11.  How  to  place  or  center  any  number  ot 
lines  on  the  page. 

12.  Use  of  the  tabular  stop  for  jiaragraph 
indentation. 

Skills 

1.  Inserting,  adjusting,  and  removing  pafx-r. 

2.  Easy  manipulation  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  typewriter. 

3.  (jood  key  stroking  technique. 

4.  Snappy  return  of  the  carriage  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  quick,  automatic  return  of  the 
hand  to  the  home  position. 

5.  Proper  fixation  of  the  eyes  on  the  copy. 

6.  Typing  automatically  combinations  ol 
letters,  figures,’ and  characters. 


(Veil  I..  Jones  teaches 
in  Alexander  Hamilton 
Hinh  .School,  I.ox  .\n- 
jjeles.  She  represents 
the  I.OS  Angeles  high 
schools  on  the  State 
Tyixwriting  Commit¬ 
tee.  She  has  trained 
winners  of  mass,  team, 
and  individual  typing 
championships  in  the 
state  of  Illinois;  I.os 
Angeles  city  champion- 
shi|>s;  and  (California 
state  championships. 
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7.  Typing  automatically  words  and  phrases 
of  high  frequency. 

8.  At  the  close  of  the  first  semester  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  write  at  least  20  net  words 
a  minute,  with  not  more  than  three 
errors,  for  a  period  of  five  minutes. 


William  R.  Foster  Comments 

•  WHATEvta  ELSE  we  may  do  or  think  about 
typing  instruction,  there  isn’t  anything  more 
important  basically  than  what  Miss  fones 
writes  in  her  first  paragraph  about  “the  all¬ 
importance  of  the  beginning  stage  of  the 
game.”  That  is  why,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my 
comments  on  Miss  O’Sullivan’s  paper  (May 
B.E.W.,  page  685),  many  schools  such  as 
those  in  New  York  City  and  Rochester  em¬ 
phasize  only  technique  the  first  month  of 
instruction.  One  of  the  things  I  remember 
about  “Pop”  Kimball  is  that  he  empha¬ 
sizes  this.  It’s  the  right  start  that  counts. 
In  the  pretyping  days  of  Solomon,  that  great 
king  said,  “Train  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not 
depart  therefrom.” 

But  even  more  vital  is  the  last  part  of 
the  first  paragraph.  Faith  is  a  sine  qua  non, 
be  it  but  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed.  The 
typing  teacher  must  have  no  inferiority  com¬ 
plex  regarding  his  ability  to  teach  the  sub¬ 
ject,  his  methods,  and  his  pupils.  We  as  typ¬ 
ing  teachers  “must  be  confident  of  our  meth¬ 
od  of  procedure  and  determined  to  ‘put  it 
over.’  ” 

In  this  connection  I  recall  an  incident 
related  to  me  by  a  director  of  commercial 
education.  He  had  just  been  asked  by  a 
high  school  principal  if  he  knew  that  one 
of  the  teachers  in  that, school  had  not  been 
teaching  from  the  official  bookkeeping  text. 
“Yes,”  he  said,  “I  know  it;  but  I  also  know 
he  feels  absolutely  sure  he  is  teaching  book¬ 
keeping  in  the  best  possible  manner — and 
he  really  is  doing  an  excellent  job.  If  I  were 
to  censure  him,  he  would  become  disgrun- 
ded  and  take  it  out  on  his  pupils.  Much  as 
I  think  his  conduct  is  open  to  criticism, 
the  welfare  of  his  pupils  is  ptaramount.” 

Now,  I’m  not  at  all  advocating  that  to  do 
a  good  job  you  must  necessarily  have  a  dif¬ 
ferent  text  from  that  used  in  your  school. 


H< 


but  1  do  say  you  must  believe  in  your  metk 
ods,  in  yourself,  and  in  your  pupils’  abilkj 
to  operate  the  typewriter.  If  you  belicnf* 
all  that,  your  pupils  will  unfailingly  catdi 
your  enthusiastic  “dead  earnestness.” 

Many  years  ago,  when  Miss  Owen  wj# 
the  world’s  champion  typist,  1  recall  tha 
her  advice  to  pupils  was  to  believe  that  they, 
too,  could  become  champions.  This  may 
have  been  becoming  modesty  on  her  part, 
but  not  altogether  sound  advice  for  the  thou¬ 
sands  who  heard  her,  despite  the  fact  that 
it  was  just  the  thing  to  have  said  to  some 
individually. 

As  Professor  Lessenberry  wrote  me  a  few 
months  ago,  “We  know  altogether  too  little 
about  how  learning  takes  place.  We  have 
learned,  though,  that  students  must  want  to 
learn  to  type  or  they  will  never  learn  .  . 
and  they  must  believe  they  can  type  (and 
so  must  the  teachers)  or  there  will  be  no 
hope.” 

If  Miss  Jones’s  procedure  will  result  in 
the  pupil’s  eventually  getting  the  “feel”  of 
the  reach  and  the  instantaneous  let-go  once 
he  has  started  his  finger  toward  a  key,  an 
important  step  forward  has  been  achieved. 
The  drill  on  the  table  top,  so  far  as  I  have 
discovered  from  my  use  of  it,  has  value  only 
to  the  extent  that  it  prevents  future  key 
pushing.  In  other  words,  if  it  develops  in 
the  pupil  the  hitting  of  the  keys  rather  than 
pressing  them  down,  it  is  worth  while. 
“Work  desperately  to  get  the  correct  strok-  *' 
ing  technique”  is  sound  advice. 


Locked-Key  Device  First 


I  should  use  the  locked-key  device  before 
taking  up  the  stencil  device.  Although  the 
locked-key  device  does  not  give  the  com¬ 
plete  machine  reaction,  it  docs  tell  the  pupil, 
if  he  but  knows  it,  in  three  ways — from  the 
sound  and  from  the  feel  of  the  key  reaction 
as  well  as  from  the  sight  of  the  action  of 
the  type  bar — whether  or  not  he  is  using 
the  correct  key-stroking  technique.  The 
stencil  device  is  excellent  to  use  at  any  time 
when  you  wish  to  free  the  pupil  of  his  fear 
of  errors  and  thereby  to  speed  up  his 
stroking. 

I  don’t  know  the  kind  of  pupils  Miss 
Jones  has,  so  I  cannot  comment  on  whether 
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[*o  new  letters  a  day  is  slow  or  not.  Neither 
^  I  know  whether  or  not  she  develops  many 
irw  words  each  day  along  with  the  two 
ic«  letters.  But  I  do  know  that  her  idea 
i  taking  half  a  minute  out  for  rest  every 
ihree  minutes  is  more  worthy  of  emulation 
ian  the  old  idea — a  hang-over  from  Ameri- 
:in  pioneer  days — that  he  who  is  not  up  and 
lioing  every  second  is  necessarily  lazy.  Exper- 
itncnts  in  real  business  situations  have  con- 
>irKcil  such  a  psychologist  as  Wheeler  that 
rest  periods,  although  they  reduce  the  actual 
working  minutes  spent  during  the  hours  pre- 
vu)usly  put  in,  really  increase  the  output. 
How  much  more  must  this  be  true  of  such 
i  learning  situation  as  we  have  in  type¬ 
writing. 

Miss  Jones’s  “Never,  Never,  NEVER  look 
jt  the  keyboard”  doesn’t  strike  an  exceed¬ 


ingly  responsive  chord  in  my  heart.  First 
of  all,  I  remember  one  of  my  childhood’s 
favorite  tales — the  one  about  Bluebeard.  1 
recall  he  gave  a  warning  along  similar  lines 
to  his  little  wite.  I  also  recall  that  she  did 
look  in  spite  of  (or  was  it  because  of.^)  the 
warning — and  dropped  the  keys!  Things 
were  never  the  same  after  that,  so  the  story 
went. 

But  for  fairly  intelligent  pupils,  a  few 
UH)ks  at  the  keyboard  while  learning  are  not 
going  to  prove  fatal  to  their  eventual  suc¬ 
cess.  I  grant  that  never  allowing  the  pupils 
to  look  at  the  keyboard  can  be  achieved,  but 
as  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  comments  on 
Miss  O’Sullivan’s  paper,  such  a  procedure 
wastes  valuable  learning  time.  In  any  event, 
we  all  agree  that  the  essential  thing  is  finally 
to  make  our  beginners  “touch”  operators. 


Oklahoma  Teachers  to  Meet 

*  Oklahoma  commercial  teachers  will  hold 
iheir  first  annual  summer  conference  at  A.  &  M. 
College,  Stillwater,  June  14  and  15,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Dr.  McKee  Fisk,  professor  of  com- 
naercial  education. 

The  conference  has  been  planned  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  commercial  education  section  of 
the  Oklahoma  Teachers  Association.  Dr.  Clyde 
.V(.  Hill,  chairman  of  the  department  of  educa¬ 
tion,  Yale  University,  and  Lloyd  L.  Jones,  di¬ 
rector  of  research.  The  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  will  participate. 

The  conference  will  be  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  summer  session,  which  began  June  1. 
A  complete  program  of  graduate  work  in  com¬ 
mercial  education,  leading  to  the  master’s  de¬ 
gree,  is  now  offered  by  Oklahoma  A.  fit  M. 

B.  E.  W.  100%  Club 

•  An  addition  to  the  BEW  100%  Club,  of 
ichools  in  which  all  faculty  members  are  sub- 
icribers  to  the  Business  Education  World,  is  the 
Mayfair  Taylor  Secretarial  School,  of  Austin, 
Texas. 

This  addition  brings  the  total  membership  of 
the  100%  Club  to  twenty-one. 

Strayer  College,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  de¬ 
serves  an  honorary  listing,  since  all  its  teachers 
of  shorthand,  transcription,  typewriting,  and 
office  training  are  sub^ribers,  although  a  few 
others  are  not. 

Additions  to  the  100%  list  will  be  published 
from  time  to  time. 
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National  Sponsor  for  Pi  Rho  Zeta 

*  President  J.  1.  Kinman,  of  Kinman  Business 
University,  Spokane,  Washington,  has  announced 
that  the  American  Association  of  Commercial 
Oilleges,  of  which  he  is  president,  will  uke  over 
the  national  sponsorship  of  Pi  Rho  Zeta,  an  or¬ 
ganization  for  both  men  and  women,  founded 
in  1929  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Hermann. 

C.  W.  WiKxlward,  of  the  College  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Burlington,  Iowa,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  A.A.C.C.,  will  hold  the  same  office  in  Pi 
Rho  Zeta.  Other  officials  will  be  named  stxm. 

The  Compass,  official  magazine  of  the 
A.A.C.C.,  will  also  be  the  official  magazine  of 
Pi  Rho  Zeta. 

Eighth  Building  for  Chillkothe 

•  A  THREE-STORY,  hreproof  dormitory,  which 
will  accommodate  eighty-four  young  women  stu¬ 
dents,  is  being  constructed  on  the  campus  of 
Chillicothe  Business  College,  Chillicothe,  Mis¬ 
souri,  known  as  “the  largest  plant  in  America 
devoted  exclusively  to  business  education.” 

An  unusual  plan  used  by  the  school,  of  which 
Allen  Moore  is  president,  permits  students  to 
earn  tuition  and  board  while  they  are  attending 
classes  or  before  they  register.  A  farm  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  school  employs  many  studenu 
who  otherwise  would  be  unable  to  obtain  an 
education  because  of  lack  of  money,  and  the 
school  plant  itself  employs  others.  E.  M.  Rob¬ 
erts  is  superintendent  of  personnel  and  em¬ 
ployment 

The  new  dormitory  for  women  will  be  the 
college’s  eighth  building. 
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A  NEW  TREND  IN 
JUNIOR 


BUSINESS  TRAINING 


AFI'ER  being  taught  for  six  years  in  the 
Minneapolis  junior  high  schools,  junior 


business  training  this  year  gives  way  to  a 
new  course,  which  tentatively  has  been 
named  “consumer  mathematics.’’  This  change 
may  be  indicative  of  a  trend  toward  a  re¬ 
alignment  of  courses  and  subject  matter,  and 
may  presage  a  new  type  textbook  and  ac¬ 
companying  materials.  Here  are  some  of  the 
reasons  for  the  change,  and  a  brief  outline 
of  the  new  course. 

When  Minneapolis  changed  to  the  6-3-3 
plan  of  organization,  the  junior  high  schools 
took  over  the  traditional  subjects  from  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  elementary 
school,  and  the  ninth  grade  was  similarly  an 
inheritance  from  the  four-year  high  school. 
With  the  ninth  grade  came  commercial  arith¬ 
metic,  largely  a  skill  subject,  whose  history 
and  purposes  are  well  known.  In  1931  this 
was  replaced  by  junior  business  training,  the 
text  and  practice  material  being  adopted  at 
that  time,  and  used  continuously  until  the 
present  year. 

During  this  period,  junior  business  train¬ 
ing  has  been  elected  by  ninth-grade  students 
of  several  types: 


Paul  A.  Samuelson 


Phillips  Junior  High 
School,  Minneapolis 
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1.  I'hosc  who  were  unlikely  to  profit  from  a  study 
of  algebra. 

2.  Those  whose  economic  status  made  a  college 
education  unlikely  to  be  attainable. 

3.  Those  who  preferred  the  general -information 
content  and  correlated  arithmetic  of  this  subject. 

4.  Those  who  had  planned  to  take  a  commercial 
course  in  the  senior  or  vocational  high  school,  and 
sought  an  introductory  subject  in  that  field. 
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The  earlier  declarations  of  purposes  in¬ 
cluded  some  mention  of  vocational  aims,  usu 
ally  referred  to  as  the  “prevocational”  func 
tion  of  the  junior  high  school.  Changing  con¬ 
ditions,  in  both  employment  and  the  length¬ 
ening  of  the  educational  period,  have  made 
the  junior  high  school  years  a  period  of  gen 
eral  education,  with  vocational  training  defi¬ 
nitely  deferred  to  more  advanced  branches  ot 
the  school  system. 

It  may  be  argued  that  junior  business  train- 
ing  is  general  training.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  even  the  earlier  texts  had  some  portions 
that  were  of  a  general  or  “consumer”  nature, 
and  a  considerable  shift  of  emphasis  has  oc 
curred  in  recent  revisions. 
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Objectives  of  the  Course 


At  least  one  senior  High  school  made  it  a 
prerequisite  for  commercial  courses,  and  sev¬ 
eral  schools  offered  it  in  the  tenth  grade  to 
accommodate  those  who  had  not  elected  it  in 
the  ninth  year. 

The  objections  to  junior  business  training 
arc  at  least  threefold.  The  first  arises  through 
the  gradual  emergence  of  the  junior  high 
school  as  a  unified  and  integral  part  of  our 
nation's  educational  set-up,  with  a  more  defi¬ 
nite  conception  of  its  functions  In  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  adolescent  pupil. 


For  the  most  part,  however,  even  preseni 
editions  do  not  fully  embody  the  point  of 
view  that  the  subject  should  enlarge  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  pupil  as  a  potential  house 
holder,  a  consumer  of  goods  and  services,  and 
that  through  it  the  pupil  should  be  taught  to 
discriminate  in  his  business  relations  with  the 
producer,  the  distributor,  or  the  financing 
agency  with  which  he  deals. 

Texts  that  lay  claim  to  such  an  approach 
still  contain  sections  on  the  work  of  the 
stockroom  clerk,  billing  clerk,  file  clerk,  etc 
Content  of  this  type  may  still  be  worth  while 
for  the  commercial  student,  but  it  does  not 
fit  the  need  of  today’s  junior  high  school 
pupil. 

Entirely  apart  from  this  change  in  empha 
sis  lies  the  second  objection,  that  junior  busi 
ness  training  duplicates  the  subject  matter  of 
other  courses.  Over  a  peritxl  of  years  Minne¬ 
apolis  has  developed  an  excellent  course  in 
community  civics  for  the  ninth  year.  Part  of 
this  course  is  a  study  of  the  occupational  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  city,  state,  and  nation,  and 
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problem  of  the  individual  to  fit  himself 
I  a  vocation  suited  to  his  capacities  and 

i V jtS* 

Here  junior  business  duplicates  by  its  con- 
ration  of  commercial  employment,  more 
^  less  fully  treated  in  the  various  texts.  Al- 
1  -^igh  repetition  is  inevitable,  and  some- 
even  desirable  in  education,  in  this  case 
e  overlapping  is  considered  another  objec- 
I  jfl  to  the  course  in  question. 

The  third  reason  for  the  development  of 
^  £  new  course  in  Minneapolis  is  the  demand 
l;r  an  extension  of  mathematics  instruction, 

I  ited  to  a  greater  proportion  of  the  students 
-yond  the  eighth  grade. 

It  is  contended  that  in  the  past  some  of  the 
pics  in  arithmetic  may  have  been  taught  be- 
Ljfe  the  pupil  had  any  background  of  cither 
td  or  experience.  Natural  science,  social 
-i<ncc,  and  industrial  subjects  now  demon- 
lifate  the  need  and  supply  the  experiences 
iKicssary  to  motivate  a  somewhat  mature 
uantitative  training  at  the  ninth-grade  level. 
The  new  course  in  consumer  mathematics 
Kcks  to  supply  this  training  to  a  greater  ex- 
iit  than  could  be  done  by  any  “business” 
oursc  with  leanings  toward  commercial 
■dining.  There  arc,  of  course,  some  ninth- 
yrade  students  who  are  not  too  well  grounded 
lO  the  fundamentals,  but  the  new  course  is 
not  designed  to  be  a  review  course  in  com- 
utational  arithmetic.  It  must  stand  or  fall 
on  the  worth-whilencss  of  its  new  content 
and  must  be  taught  so  as  to  challenge  even 
the  bright  student  who  formerly  elected  al¬ 
gebra  in  the  ninth  grade. 

To  illustrate  the  general  features  of  the 
“consumer”  content,  the  following  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  new  course  is  presented.  The  ten¬ 
tative  or  experimental  course  of  study  is  set 
up  in  nine  units. 

First  Half  Year 


Unit  1.  Growth  and  Development  of  the  Monetary 
System  (1  week).  An  appreciation  unit,  involving 
little  or  no  computation,  with  its  content  found 
largely  outside  of  the  conventional  text. 

Unit  II.  Purchasing  Activities  of  the  Home  (6  weeks). 
May  run  the  entire  range  of  buying  activity  from 
home  ownership  versus  renting  to  package  versus 
bulk  merchandising.  It  seeks  to  develop  a  critical 
attitude — to  supply  a  foundation  for  life  habits 
related  to  getting  one’s  money’s  worth. 


Unit  III.  Apportioning  and  Recording  the  Family 
Income  (5  weeks).  Stresses  the  need  for  planning 
one's  expeditures  and  for  the  accurate  recording  ot 
important  personal  and  family  transactions.  Prac¬ 
tice  will  include  use  and  evaluation  of  simple 
record  forms. 

Unit  IV.  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Install¬ 
ment  Buying  (-1  weeks).  This  practice  has  reached 
proportions  in  our  nation  that  call  for  a  thorough 
lonsideration  of  its  uses  and  abuses.  The  ninth 
grade  offers  the  most  mature  yxtint  at  which  the 
majority  of  our  future  consumers  of  installment 
merchandise  can  be  reached. 

Second  Hai  e  Year 

Unit  I.  The  Growing  Need  for  Precise  Measurement 
(1  week).  The  consumer  of  precision -made  prod¬ 
ucts,  as  well  as  the  artisan  who  fashions  them, 
needs  an  appreciation  of  the  present  degree  of  re¬ 
finement  of  measurement  in  modern  industry. 
I'his  is  an  appreciatKin  unit,  with  little  or  no  com¬ 
putation. 

Unit  II.  Sharing  the  Burden  of  Cximmunity  Expenses 
(J  weeks).  The  computational  and  quantitative  as- 
l>ects  of  the  various  forms  of  taxation  would  seem 
to  be  approprute  in  the  grade  in  which  commun¬ 
ity  civics  is  required  of  all  students. 

Unit  III.  ProvKiing  for  Individual  Security  (-4  weeks). 
Aims  to  provide  some  quantitative  experiences  in 
connection  with  savings,  insurance,  and  invest¬ 
ments.  Tables  are  useful  to  illustrate  the  factors 
involved. 

Unit  IV.  Algebra  for  Everyday  Use  (7  weeks).  Only 
the  most  simple  consideration  of  the  equation  with 
(xisitive  and  negative  numbers  arc  attempted.  I'he 
applications  will  be  to  the  formula  and  similar 
mathematical  relationships  likely  to  be  encountered 
in  the  sciences  and  industrial  subjects  of  the  senior 
or  vocational  high  school,  rather  than  to  abstract 
number  situations. 

Unit  V.  Statistics  and  Graphs  (2  weeks).  The  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  these  methods  of  presentatmn  of 
quantitative  data  in  books,  periodicals,  and  the 
daily  press  make  pertinent  at  this  level  a  review 
of  the  simpler  forms  as  well  as  the  presentation  of 
some  more  difficult  indications  of  modern  trends. 

I'he  preceding  outline  is  experinnental  in 
every  sense,  and  its  use  in  the  classroom  dur¬ 
ing  the  trial  period  may  bring  changes  in  de¬ 
tails  or  sequence.  The  social  value  of  each 
item  has  been  the  criterion  for  including  or 
omitting  it  in  the  current  revision  of  the 
junior  high  school  course  of  study  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  of  which  this  ninth-grade  section  is  a 
part.  Whatever  changes  are  brought  about  by 
further  revision,  the  “consumer”  emphasis 
most  likely  will  prevail. 
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I'hc  success  ot  the  new  course  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  instructors  assigned  to  teach  it. 
Its  problems  must  be  real,  and  computational 
skill  should  not  be  placed  before  quantitative 
thinking.  Machines  may  do  our  sums,  but 
they  will  never  make  our  comparisons.  Data 
may  be  assembled,  but  their  evaluation  will 
remain  a  human  function. 


ly* 

yjttv 


At  present  no  textbook  fits  Ixxh  the 
of  view  and  the  proposed  content  for  c(«|^y 
sumer  mathematics  as  here  developed.  If  oj 
is  written,  its  author  will  do  well  to  c\.imii|4»tl' 
the  best  junior  business  training  texts, 
a  view  to  salvaging  the  features  that  ha\J 
made  this  subject  so  engaging  and  tcachabk(|' 
if  not  always  socially  justifiable 


Y< 
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THE  BUSINESS  LETTER  CONTESTl 

m 


pos: 


Very  important,  and  not  easy  to  write,  is  the  application 
letter.  Here  are  some  winners,  with  comments  by  Mr. 
Frailey,  who  was  for  ten  years  a  personnel  manager 


let 


T_J  ERK  we  are,  announcing  the  winners  in 
the  April  BEW  letter  contest,  the  last 
that  was  held  this  school  year.  When  you 
applaud  the  writers  of  the  winning  letters, 
please  save  some  appreciation  for  the  many 
others  wliose  work  was  almost  as  good.  Many 
contestants  whose  names  do  not  appear  in 
the  BrsiNEss  Education  World  also  wrote 
letters  that  would  have  received  the  commen¬ 
dation  of  any  judge  of  business  letter  writ¬ 
ing. 

Being  a  judge  in  a  letter  contest,  you  know, 
is  alxiut  as  easy  as  dancing  on  the  (x>int  of  a 
needle.  Frankly,  I  wonder  sometimes  if  my 
decisions  are  always  right.  If  I  took  the  same 
set  of  papers  a  year  from  now,  would  I 
select  again  the  same  ones  as  the  winners.^ 
Perhaps  not.  You  could  hardly  expect  any 
human  being  to  be  infallible. 

So,  if  you  haven’t  won  an  award  this 
month,  don’t  take  your  failure  to  heart.  Be 
comforted  by  the  thought  that,  with  so 
many  letters,  your  own  good  one  might  be 
rated  lower  than  it  deserved.  (There  were 
272  high  school  letters,  205  college  entries, 
and  22  from  teachers).  The  big  thing  that 
you  are  getting,  after  all,  is  training  in  an  art 
that  is  very  important  to  business.  And  no 
body  can  take  away  from  you  tbe  value  of 
that  training  and  what  it  can  mean  to  you 
in  later  life. 

Especially  is  this  true  when  it  comes  to 


the  problem  you  have  just  tackled — the  writ  u 
ing  of  a  letter  to  get  a  job.  There’s  something  q 
most  of  us  have  to  do  sooner  or  later,  anc  if 
certainly  we  want  to  know  how  to  do  it  In  tl 
the  very  best  way.  The  person  who  cas 
write  a  brisk,  interesting  application  lette  « 
is  usually  the  one  who  gets  the  interview.  tl 

Having  been  a  personnel  director  for  ta  s 
years,  having  received  many  thousands  at  i 
applications  by  mail,  I  should  be  able  to  i 
give  you  the  true  story  of  what  goes  on  in  i 
the  mind  of  the  employment  executive  when 
he  reads  letters  like  the  ones  you  submitted 
in  this  contest.  I  can  look  back  to  the  days 
when  my  secretary  placed  a  stack  of  similai 
letters  on  my  desk  every  morning.  I  know 
why  some  of  them  got  interviews,  and  why 
others  didn’t.  I’ll  tell  you  why.  Maybe  you 
will  need  to  know. 

All  right,  suppose  you  were  with  me,  one 
day  five  years  ago.  We’ll  take  a  peep  at  100 
letters  that  my  secretary  has  just  given  me. 
They  are  opened  flat,  and  the  envelopes  have 
been  discarded.  She  has  arranged  them  in 
three  piles.  On  the  top  are  notations,  “Noj 
good  .  .  .  Possible  .  .  .  Outstanding.”  It’i 
one  way  a  good  secretary  saves  time  for 
her  employer. 

Ordinarily,  I  would  sweep  the  “no  good 
pile  into  the  wastebasket.  I  know  that  the 
judgment  of  my  secretary  is  good.  She  has 
plowed  through  every  one  of  the  letters — no 
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nj  for  me  to  duplicate  that  effort.  But  to- 
‘;y,  since  you  arc  with  me  and  want  to 
why  certain  letters  fail  to  click,  we 
«ill  examine  that  “no  good”  pile.  It  is  more 
Han  twice  as  high  as  cither  of  the  other  two. 
Yes,  if  you  were  to  count  the  letters  in  this 
.olicction,  or  any  other  of  the  same  number, 
hxj  would  find  that  about  7U  arc  immedi- 
^ely  discarded  as  hopeless,  about  25  held  as 
jossibic,  and  about  5  marked  as  unusual 
^  outstanding.  I  give  you  these  figures 
^ii>bly,  but  I  believe  they  would  hold  true 
or  any  batch  of  100  applications. 

Why  Some  Letters  Fail 

I  What’s  wrong  with  the  70  no-goods?  Well, 
let’s  sec.  Many  of  them  are  carelessly  written 
-ioinc  even  have  errors  in  grammar.  Sloppy 
letters — sloppy  people.  ‘It’s  quality  that’s 
wanted.  If  a  man  won’t  take  time  to  be  neat 
and  careful  with  a  letter  in  which  he  is 
applying  for  a  job,  why  should  I  gamble  on 
the  possibility  that  he  will  be  different  on 
that  job? 

Here  arc  some  that  arc  far  too  short.  The 
writers  say  they  saw  my  ad,  and  they  want 
the  job.  But  they  have  given  no  reasons  why  I 
should  hire  them.  No  use  to  fool  with  them! 

I  A  man  should  realize — and  a  woman,  too — 
-  that  when  one  is  asking  for  a  job  a  sale  has 
>  to  be  made.  Merely  asking  isn’t  enough. 

Oh,  oh,  look  at  this  one!  The  writer  is 
inflated  with  self-importance.  He  says  several 
1^1  companies  have  offered  him  jobs  but  he 
would  be  willing  to  consider  ours.  My  secre¬ 
tary  was  right  in  discarding  his  letter.  Ck)n- 
lidcnce  is  fine,  but  not  egotism.  This  chap 
would  be  hard  to  train,  would  want  to  be 
boss  in  six  months.  Couldn’t  take  a  chance 
on  him! 

And  here’s  a  wisc<racker — a  girl,  too. 
She’s  trying  to  be  funny,  but  isn’t.  Too  flip¬ 
pant,  too  sophisticated.  Business  is  a  serious 
game.  Some  fun  in  it,  of  course,  but  not  a 
place  for  scatter-brains!  Certainly,  a  girl 
applying  for  a  job  should  be  serious  and  dig- 
nifled. 

Look  at  these — twenty  or  thirty  of  them. 
See,  my  secretary  has  written,  “Do  not  pos¬ 
sess  qualifications  mentioned  in  the  ad."  Now, 
that’s  queer.  Didn’t  they  think  we  knew 
what  we  wanted?  Didn’t  they  read  the  ad 


carefully?  It  says,  “Must  have  college  degree," 
and  yet  several  of  these  folks  admit  they 
have  been  only  through  high  school.  And 
here’s  a  man  forty  years  old  who  tells  me 
he  has  been  working  fifteen  years  for  another 
company!  I>idn’t  the  ad  specifically  mention 
that  we  want  young  people — to  grow  with 
the  company?  Remember  this:  It’s  wasted 
time  to  apply  for  a  job  unless  you  fit  the  [lat- 
tern  described  in  the  ad.  No  need  to  hunt  an 
elephant  with  a  [xip-gun,  is  there? 

Well,  I  could  go  on  describing  these  hypo 
thetical  letters,  the  ones  in  the  “no-gocKl” 
pile,  but  probably  you  have  caught  the  idea. 
I'o  make  any  dent  on  the  employment  man¬ 
ager’s  mind,  a'n  application  letter  must  be 
neatly  pre^iared,  free  from  grammatical  er¬ 
rors,  packed  with  reasons  why  the  writer 
should  be  selected,  and  serious  in  tone.  And 
yet,  fully  70  per  cent  of  all  application  letters 
are  lacking  in  one  or  more  of  these  essentials. 
They  might  just  as  well  never  have  lieen 
mailed. 

What  Makes  a  Letter  Good 

All  right.  What  happens  with  the  other 
two  piles,  the  ones  marked  “Possible”  and 
“Outstanding”?  They  are  the  ones  that  get 
a  second  reading — sometimes  a  third  and  a 
fourth.  They  are  like  runners  in  a  track 
meet  who  have  survived  the  preliminary 
heats.  Each  one  gets  a  chance  in  the  finals. 

As  he  reads  these  selected  letters,  the  {ler- 
sonnel  director  is  looking  especially  fur  two 
things — outstanding  mentality  and  leader¬ 
ship  personality.  Other  {xiints  being  equal, 
he  likes  the  letter  that  is  different,  the  one 
that  indicates  that  the  writer  has  imagina¬ 
tion,  the  capacity  for  enthusiasm,  the  ability 
to  work  agreeably  with  others. 

Accordingly,  those  were  the  qualities  for 
which  I  looked  as  I  read  the  letters  submit¬ 
ted  in  this  contest.  I  tried  to  imagine  that 
the  situation  was  real;  that  I  had  placed  that 
same  ad  in  the  paper  last  month;  that  your 
letters  were  the  replies  that  came  in.  And  it 
was  a  real  ad,  you  know!  It  was  the  same 
one  that  I  ran  years  ago  when  we  were 
about  to  add  some  “new  blood”  to  the  Ral¬ 
ston  Purina  Company. 

The  result  you  can  see  in  the  prize-winning 
letters  printed  along  with  these  comments. 
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The  writers  really  deserve  much  praise,  for 
each  month  the  competition  in  solving  these 
problems  becomes  stronger,  both  in  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  letters  and  the  number  of  entries. 
So  let  them  take  a  bow,  and  be  sure  that 
you  give  them  a  great  big  hand. 

Teachers — First  Prize 
Marian  W.  Speelman 
High  School,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

•  Of.Aii  M».  Mav:  Have  you  ever  wanted  to  d<i 
Minteihing  to  very  much  that  for  years  you  thought 
It,  dreamed  it,  and  lived  it  every  hour  of  the  day? 
That's  what  wanting  to  write  advertising  does  to  a 
(lerson.  With  a  desire  like  that,  everything  else 
becomes  merely  a  means  to  an  end — like  the  two 
years  I  studied  shorthand  and  typewriting  so  that, 
in  case  my  first  position  should  not  be  head  of  the 
advertising  de|>artmrnt,  I  could  start  as  a  stenog¬ 
rapher  and  really  learn  the  business. 

To  write  successful  advertising,  one  must  know 
(leople — what  they  think  about,  what  they  like  and 
dislike,  how  they  live.  I  felt  that  in  no  other  way 
could  I  learn  so  much  in  such  a  short  time  as  by 
house-to-house  canvassing.  I  chose  to  start  in  Chicago. 

I  set  forth  with  a  determined  gleam  in  my  eye, 
ostentatiously  to  sell  magazines,  but  really  to  learn 
something  of  human  nature.  The  results  were  in¬ 
teresting.  For  example,  Mrs.  Mc^jarroty,  who  lives 
several  blocks  from  Hull  House,  told  me,  "Shore  I 
read  the  advertisin'  but  only  whin  it  takes  me  eye, 
and  whin  the  worrds  ain't  too  big.  I  niver  went 
beyond  fourth  grade,  but  they  can't  fool  me  whin  I 
s|>end  Patrick's  hard-earned  money." 

From  Beulah  Washington,  a  colored  nursemaul,  I 
learned  that  her  taste  in  clothes  paralleled  that  of 
her  mistress,  even  to  Beulah's  spike-heeled  vumjss 
and  the  tiny  blue  hat  riding  at  anchor  on  her  care¬ 
fully  waved  hair.  I  really  learned  practical  adver¬ 
tising  last  summer. 

Any  cor(>oratHin  exists  primarily  for  profits — L'to- 
puns  notwithstanding — and  those  profits  are  first 
created  in  the  brain  of  the  advertising  department. 
I  should  like  an  opixirtunity  to  write  simple  but 
effective  advertising  copy  that  will  have  an  unusual 
appeal  to  people  in  the  small-but-steady  income 
bracket.  I  have  always  been  interested  in  advertis¬ 
ing  directed  at  this  particiilar  held,  and  I  am  conh- 
dent  that  it  is  (lerfectly  |H>ssible  to  sell  Oilonui 
watches  to  individuals  who  have  felt,  heretofore, 
that  they  could  not  afford  Cailonial  quality  and 
workmanship. 

A  fiersonal-data  sheet  is  enclosed.  From  it  you  can 
learn  that  I  am  a  competent  stenographer,  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  graduate,  and  that  my  majors  were 
in  advertising  and  art.  The  informatHin  sheet  does 
not  say,  however,  that  I  am  a  young  woman  with  a 
definite  purpose,  a  burning  desire  to  write  produc¬ 
tive  advertising,  and  one  who  could  never  find  the 
word  "defeat”  in  the  dictionary.  Very  truly  yours. 

P.  S.  I  should  be  happy  to  come  to  Rochester,  with 
a  day's  notice. 


College  Students — First  Prize 


Jane  M.  Smith 

Notre  Dame  Secretarial  School, 
Montreal,  Quebec 


•  Dear  Mr.  Mvy:  What's  it  to  be — blue  gmghi- 
curtains  in  the  kitchen,  or  a  headlong  plunge  into  t& 
business  world’  That's  what  our  nightly  “dom 
discussions  have  boiled  down  to,  now  that  gudu  I  n 
tion  is  )ust  a  month  away.  Tm  all  for  the  (cti 
for  I  don't  believe  a  girl  is  fitted  for  blue  gwighjr  fpr 
curtains  until  she's  had  the  hard  knocks  she's  Ik,uiv  *ai 
to  get  in  business  contacts.  And  she  should  sun  ia 
young,  before  she  becomes  a  little  timid  about  it  it  lo 
Take  me,  fur  instance.  I'm  an  average  .Xmenci:  ioi 
girl,  twenty-one,  free,  white,  and  presentable.  1  v.r, 
through  grammar  school  aixl  high  school  in  a  mis 
ing  town,  and  afterwards  managed  to  emerge  im- 
a  tremendous  snubbing  at  a  fashionable  boardui 
school.  Then  I  completed  a  business  course  at  Notrr 
Dame  Secretarial  in  Montreal,  and  am  now  hopiai 
to  get  my  B.  A.  from  Bishop's  University,  where  I  an  ^ 
majoring  in  philosophy  and  mcxlern  languages.  Whit 
here,  I  have  been  fairly  active,  particularly  in  cos  ^ 
nection  with  the  college  magazine,  for  which  I 
have  been  co-ed  representative  for  the  past  two  yean 
My  health  is  excellent,  my  golf  good,  my  tennis  bad  ^ 
and  I  can  ski  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the  average.  i 

Yes,  I'm  just  an  average  girl,  and  perhaps  greenn  j 
than  the  average  as  far  as  business  experience  is  cos 
cerned,  but  I'm  no  wockI,  and  if,  as  your  letter  indi¬ 
cates,  you  are  looking  fur  someone  who  is  capable  oi 
doing  more  than  routine  work,  and  who  is  wi!lint 
and  able  to  assume  res|ionsibility,  I  am  sure  I  cas 
prove  my  ability  any  time  after  the  twentieth  i 
May.  Respectfully  yours. 


High  Schckil  Students — First  Prize 


Mabel  L.  Hutchins 


Lincoln  High  School,  Tacoma,  Washington 


•  Dear  Mr.  May:  It  is  common  knowledge  that 
when  a  young  person  has  been  handed  his  sheep¬ 
skin,  and  takes  off  his  cap  and  gown,  there  isn't 

much  he  dtiesn't  know - 

— or  so  he  thinks.  I  am  ready  to  have  that  ulei 
blasted  out  of  my  system,  and  become  a  part  of  youi 
office  force  in  the  Colonial  Manufacturing  Company. 
My  high  school  and  college  years  have  pre|vared  me 
to  take  criticism,  knocks,  and  hard  work. 

Here  is  what  I  have  to  offer  as  my  pre|iaration : 


A  strong  stenographic  course  in  high  school  has  I 
prepared  me  to  take  dictation  rapidly,  transcribe 
it  neatly  and  accurately.  The  business  adminis¬ 
tration  course  at  the  "U"  has  furthered  my  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Varied  English  traiainf— all  the  courses  avail¬ 
able  in  high  school,  as  well  as  writing  front-page 
stories  for  the  Lincoln  News.  In  college  I  con¬ 
tinued  with  journalism  and  short-story  writing. 

I  put  myself  through  school,  with  little  help  from 
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idativci,  ami  I  Ul{ed  it.  It  has  nia<lc  me  (ir|Kml 
oa  my  own  resources  for  an  existence. 

There  arc  four  rcluble  people  who  believe,  ami 
in  a  position  to  know,  that  I  would  more  than 
cam  my  salary  if  employed  by  your  company.  T  heir 
letters  will  be  sent  immedutely  upon  request. 

But  words  don't  mean  much.  Let  me  show  you 
ihat  I  have  a  dis|Misition  that  wears  well,  that  I  care 
ikaut  my  appearance  and  the  quality  of  the  work 
I  turn  out.  There  have  been  twenty-two  years  of 
gettinK  a  “big  kick”  out  of  living,  ami  I'm  ready 
for  what  the  future  may  briny;.  However,  I'm  not 
vaitiny;  for  the  gods  to  drop  a  position  with  a  future 
in  my  lap;  I'm  119  pounds  of  energy  that  I'd  like 
ID  turn  into  an  asset  for  your  company.  May  I  come 
for  an  interview.’  Simrerely  yours. 


APRIL  CONTEST  WINNERS 

Teacher  Awards 

First  Prize,  $10:  Marian  W.  Spcelman,  High 
School,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

Second  Prize,  $5:  Frances  L.  Wheeler,  School  of 
Commerce,  University  of  Missisippi,  University,  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

Superior  Merit:  R.  M.  Sullivan,  High  School, 
Branford,  Connecticut;  Katherine  Casanova,  High 
School,  Melrose,  Minnesota;  Ruth  E.  Bumpas,  Wood¬ 
bury  College,  Los  Angeles;  Ellis  Franklin,  High 
School,  Whitehaven,  Tennessee;  Mary  P.  |ohnson. 
High  School,  Leominster,  Massachusetts. 


Student  Awards 


(Names  of  teachers  are  in  italics) 


i  COLLEGE— 

;  First  Prize,  $5:  fane  M.  Smith,  Notre  Dame 
^  Secretarial  School,  Montreal,  P.Q.,  (^nada.  Sister  St. 
;  Mary  of  Sion. 

)  Second  Prize,  $3:  Wayne  A.  Michael,  Central 
i  YM('A  College,  Chicago,  Albert  M.  Berry. 

Third  Prize,  |2:  Janet  Heinen,  College  of  St. 

I-  Benedict,  St.  Joseph,  Minnesota,  Sister  fane,  ().S.B. 

(Fourth  Prize,  SI:  Dorothy  Sullivan,  Woodbury 
Oillege,  Los  Angeles,  R.  D.  Parrish. 

Fifth  Prize,  $1:  Virginia  Harned  Potter,  Rochester 
Business  Institute,  Rochester,  New  York,  Mrs.  H 
I  O'Brien. 

I  Superior  Merit:  Marshall  Bla'xc,  University  of 
I  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Theo.  Yerian;  Vera  Taylor,  State 
I  Caillege  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Margaret  lannan, 
I  (ieorgene  Hicks.  Woodbury  College,  Los  Angeles, 
i’  k.  D.  Parrish;  (Jerald  Mae  Kopp,  L.D.S.  Business 
I  College,  Salt  Lake  City,  Kenneth  Bennion;  FToreme 
['  F!.unice  Mentall,  Rochester  Business  Institute,  Roches- 
^  ter.  New  York,  Mrs.  Ferris. 

^  HKJH  SCHCX)L— 

I  First  Prize.  IS:  Mabel  L.  Hutchins,  Lincoln  High 
I  School,  Tacoma,  Washington,  Inez  E.  Moore. 

I  Second  Prize,  $3:  Katherine  Ward,  Mt.  St.  Ber¬ 


nard  (College,  Antigonish,  N.S.,  t'anaila.  Sister  St. 
Mary  Donald. 

Third  Prizi,  %2:  Phyllis  Amirews,  High  SchtMil, 
lA-ominster,  Massachusetts,  Mary  P.  Johnson. 

Fourth  Prize,  SI:  .Allie  Hopyier,  Ontral  High 
.School,  Shelbyville,  Tennessee,  Mrs.  fuhn  K.  Breast. 

Fifth  Prize,  $1:  Mane  Terry,  High  School,  (a»l- 
umbu,  Mississippi.  .Mrs.  Anna  Yeates. 

Superior  Merit:  Faleen  Caildwell,  RtMisevelt  High 
School,  Minnra[iolis,  Marion  L.  Desih,  Kathryn  Ful¬ 
ton,  Lincoln  High  ScImkiI,  Tacoma,  Washington,  Inez 
Moore.  John  Cushing,  Holy  Trinity  High  School, 
BliMimington,  Illinois,  Sister  Mary  Agnesene,  FTaine 
.MctJullough,  Unum  High  ScIhmiI,  Las  (Jruces,  New 
Mexico,  Elsie  Kaye  Rigney;  Florence  Dean  High 
School,  Glass|x>rt,  Pennsylvanu,  Pearl  E.  (laren. 


PERMANENT  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

Teachers:  (Jeorge  P.  Barber,  Mt.  Diablo  Union  High 
School,  (Joncord,  (Jalifornu;  Milton  Briggs,  High 
School,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts;  Katherine 
CJasanova,  High  School,  Melrose,  Minnesota;  Anna 
M.  Crawford,  High  Schtxil,  Boone,  Iowa;  M. 
Family  (ireenaway.  Senior  High  School,  Port  Ches¬ 
ter,  New  York;  Mary  P.  Johnson,  High  School, 
Ixominster,  Massachusetts;  R.  D.  Parrish,  Woodbury 
(College,  Los  Angeles;  Mary  C.  Scoville,  Central 
High  ScIhmiI,  Kansas  City,  MisMiuri;  Marian  W. 
Speelnian,  High  ScIhmiI,  Odar  Falls,  Iowa;  Mar¬ 
garet  Sumnicht,  Minot  Business  (College,  Minot. 
North  Dakota;  John  T.  Toothill,  Small  Secretarial 
School,  Newark,  New  Jersey;  Falwin  H.  Wmid 
(private  teacher),  San  Francisco,  (California. 

(Coi.LEcE  Students:  Jane  M.  Smith,  Notre  Dame 
Secretarial  Schmil,  Montreal,  (Canada;  Wayne  A. 
Michael,  (Central  YM(CA  College,  (Chicago. 

IIioH  ScHCMiL  Students:  Katherine  Burcham,  Albert 
l.4N:khart.  Jean  McGee,  Elsie  Smith,  Rural  High 
.School,  Parker,  Kansas. 


Honorable  Mention 

(Colorado — North  High  Schmil,  Denver:  Nadine 
Limisey,  Lillian  Ross,  (Charlotte  Zaler,  Maria  E.  Hath¬ 
away.  High  SchtMil,  Ortiway:  Rebecca  Arnprister, 
Dorothy  Bahr,  Jack  Bollacker,  FCfhe  Burris,  Margaret 
('.offeen,  Herbert  FCrvin.  Martha  Mast.  Barbara  Reed, 
Orda  M.  Mau  hor. 

(Connecticut — High  Schmil,  Branford:  Bertha  Eric- 
son,  Violet  Hendrikson,  Mary  Kotowski,  Hazel 
Smith,  Rita  Snllit'an. 

Idaho — High  Schmil,  Burley:  (Tka  Joyce  Hjmes. 
1x0  F.nglamI,  Jack  W.  Ru|icr,  Hilda  Schtirzman, 
LaRue  Smith.  Maxine  Van  Hmik,  Melvine  F.  Stewart. 

Ii.i.tNois — Holy  Trinity  High  SchtMil,  Blmiming- 
ttin:  Margaret  Maguire,  Dolores  McGrath.  Virginia 
Raycraft,  Bcrnardinc  Reidel,  Sister  M.  Agnesene. 

Indiana — James  Whitcomb  Riley  High  Schmil, 
South  Bend:  IToris  Anderson,  laiui.se  Bartlett,  Mar¬ 
garet  Bedi,  Ruth  Heiermann.  Verla  Hilliard,  laiuis 
Horvath,  Tillie  Stiurs,  Irene  Varga.  Mariorie  Zellers. 
Bess  H'yrich. 
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luWA — High  Sch(M>l,  Fairfield:  Marjorie  CooU, 
Esther  |eannette  Eyestonc,  Elizabeth  |.  Lindsay, 
Helen  Winn.  High  School,  Fort  I^xlgc:  Alice  Dill- 
man,  Myrtle  Dingman,  Delores  Haglund,  Ermine 
Houge,  Mildred  Lee,  LaVaughn  Ray,  Vivian  Peter¬ 
son.  High  School,  Keystone:  Ciarnet  Meyer,  Margaret 
Robertson. 

Kansas — Rural  High  School,  Argonia:  Dcimar 
Ward  Martin,  Eleanor  Marl(ley. 

Maryland — St.  Joseph’s  High  School,  Kmmitsburg: 
Lillian  G.  Peters,  Catherine  M.  Sanders,  Sister  Sylvia. 

Massachl'SLits — ^High  ScImmiI,  Agawam:  Stella 
Calabrese,  Alfred  Gallerani,  John  J.  Hart,  Jeannette 
Levesque,  Otis  Patterson,  James  Shea,  Gertrude  M. 
Belyea.  High  School,  Ixominster:  Robert  H.  Erd¬ 
mann,  Baltrus  Jancaitis,  Pearl  Nelson,  George  Smith, 
Aaron  S.  Viall,  Jr.,  Martin  White,  Mary  P.  fohnson. 

Michigan — High  School,  St.  i>uuis:  Jean  Vibber, 
Margaret  McTaggart. 

Minnesota — High  School,  Melrose:  Rose  Winter, 
Katherine  Casanova.  Roosevelt  High  School,  Minne¬ 
apolis:  Elsie  Lundgren,  Olga  M.  Stone,  Florane 
Vandcrioh,  Manon  L.  Desch. 

Mihissippi — High  School,  Columbia:  Tom  (iriflith, 
Grady  Smith,  Mrs.  Anna  Yeates. 

Montana — Saint  Thomas’  High  School,  (ireat 
Falls:  Veronica  Dwyer,  Sister  Eileen  Mary. 

New  ffAMPSHiRE — High  Sch<M>l,  Enfield:  Albina 
Byezkowski,  Carmen  Garcia,  Norma  C.  Hart,  Ho(>e 
M.  LiiKoln,  Betty  Merrill,  Alue  Downing. 

New  Jersey — Battin  Senior  High  Schixil,  Eliza¬ 
beth:  Priscilla  Miskewitz,  Sam  Boyer. 

New  Mexico — Union  High  School,  Las  Cruces:  F. 
C.  Chavarria,  Billy  Rives,  Elsie  Raye'Rigney. 

New  York — Central  School,  Van  Hornesville. 
Virginia  G.  Stallone,  Beulah  Willsey,  Mrs.  Robert 
Woodruff.  Immaculate  Heart  Academy,  Watertown: 
Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Sister  Mary  Anna. 

Ohio — Bidwell-Porter  High  School,  Bidwell:  Mar¬ 
iana  Evans,  Elizabeth  Higgins. 

Pennsylvania — High  School,  Glassport:  Madeline 
Burke,  Loretta  DePolo,  Helen  Gelzheiser,  Nell 
Hickey,  Mary  Krajnak,  Millkcnt  Palmire,  Sylvia 
Wesolowsky,  Pearl  E.  Garen.  High  School,  Hatboro; 
May  T.  Beam,  Margaret  Cribb,  Erma  Walton,  Edith 
Seehousz.  High  Sciwol,  Shinglehouse:  Patricu  Anita 
Githens,  Margaret  Keir,  Mary  Edna  Seanor. 

South  Dakota — Eiigh  School,  Woonsocket:  Ruth 
Hurd,  LaNelle  Kessler,  Mildred  Nelson,  Helen  Wat- 

I 

ters. 

Tennessee — Central  High  School,  Shelbsville:  jane 
Cherry  Ross,  Mrs.  John  K.  Breast. 

Texas — High  School,  Amarillo:  Ella  Marie  Wasson. 
Celia  Feinstein. 

Washington — Lincoln  High  School,  Tacoma:  Shir¬ 
ley  Fox,  Lorraine  Gallagher,  Ruth  Gertrude  Hart¬ 
man,  Mary  Jensen,  Frances  Lee  Knight,  Inez  Moore: 
Mary  Clark,  Mrs.  5.  Armstrong:  Lyman  W.  Beyer, 
Grace  Hiscox,  Gladys  Parker. 

Wisconsin — St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Milwaukee:  Jo¬ 
sephine  Beyer,  Pearl  Sarik,  Sister  Mary  Paul. 

Canada — Mount  St.  Bernard  College,  Antigonish, 
Nova  Scotia:  F.thel  Gallivan,  Dorothy  Hanington, 
Sister  St.  Mary  Donald.  Notre  Dame  Secreurial 


School,  Montreal,  Quebec:  Kathleen  Kicrans,  l>or<alR 
Worden,  D.  Beaman;  Doris  Jones,  Jean  Macl.acklaE 
Sister  St.  Mary  of  Sion. 

Now  let’s  get  down  to  brass  tacks.  Let  mt 
tell  you  more  concretely  about  some  of  the 
errors  I  spotted  in  your  letters. 

First,  I  must  go  back  to  the  foundation  d 
good  writing.  It  applies  to  all  copy— adver 
tising,  business  letters,  fiction,  etc. — and 
you’ll  never  be  a  jxrrfect  craftsman  until  you 
master  its  pages.  I’hat  foundation  is  the 
English  grammar  that  you  started  to  study 
years  ago  in  grade  school.  It  gives  you  the 
rules  for  the  use  of  our  language,  and  no 
writer  can  ever  afford  to  break  them. 
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Choosing  the  Right  Word  I 

Particularly,  I  am  thinking  of  the  proper 
use  of  the  various  forms  of  “shall”  and  “will.”  1 
For  some  reason,  that  pitfall  catches  more 
writers  than  any  other.  “As  my  education 
shall  be  completed  in  June,”  wrote  one  stu¬ 
dent,  “I  will  then  be  ready  to  fill  the  posi¬ 
tion.”  Reverse  “shall”  and  “will”  in  that  sen¬ 
tence,  and  it  is  correct.  Let  it  stand  un¬ 
changed,  and  the  applicant  is  marked  as  a 
careless  writer. 

Don’t  think  for  a  minute  that  such  an 
error  will  be  forgiven  in  business.  There 
may  be  some  who  will  overlook  it,  but  the 
majority  of  American  executives  are  well 
educated  men.  You  must  write  up  to  their 
standard.  I  haven’t  time  to  review  the  rules 
for  “shall”  and  “will”  in  this  article,  but  1  do 
suggest  a  class  review  of  them. 

Another  fundamental  in  writing  is  the 
proper  use  of  words.  A  carpenter  does  not 
drive  a  nail  with  a  chisel,  and  neither  must 
you  use  a  word  in  the  wrong  sense.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  one  of  you  wrote,  “I  hope  to  secure 
the  position.”  Another,  “I’ll  be  glad  to 
furnish  additional  information.”  Those  verbs 
don’t  mean  what  the  writer  supposes  they 
mean.  A  good  dictionary  will  supply  the 
right  words — and  there’s  one  of  them. 

Much  as  you  might  believe  to  the  con 
trary,  spelling  also  counts  in  the  mind  of  the 
business  man.  I  have  discarded  many  an 
application  blank  because  of  misspelled 
words.  Said  one  high  school  student,  “I  have 
had  filling  along  with  my  other  training.” 
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ttiybc  that  was  a  typographical  error,  hut  do 
^  suppose  a  business  man  would  want  that 
^  to  “fill”  his  papers? 

I  notice,  too,  that  a  good  many  ot  you 
Jked  about  your  speed  as  typists,  and  in  tak¬ 
ing  dictation,  in  terms  of  so  many  words  a 
minute.  It  happens  that  I  know  how  to 
interpret  those  figures,  but  the  average  busi¬ 
ness  man  would  not.  So,  instead  of  just 
mentioning  them,  you  should  explain  w’hat 
they  mean — [lerhaps,  like  this:  “I  take  short 
bnd  dictation  at  120  words  a  minute,  faster 
than  most  men  care  to  dictate,  but  if  you 
prefer  to  dictate  more  rapidly,  I  shall  study 
shorthand  reporting  in  evening  classes  to  in 
I  crease  my  speed.” 

Another  thing!  If  you  hapjxrn  to  lx:  a  girl, 
don’t  feel  that  you  must  apologize  or  assume 
an  “inferior”  attitude  when  applying  for 
j  work.  The  ad  I  used  in  the  problem  did  not 
mention  sex.  There  is  no  reason  at  all  why 
a  girl  can't  handle  a  clerical  job  as  well  as 
a  man.  In  fact,  I  know  one  woman  who  is 
I  the  president  of  a  steel  corporation,  and 
another  who  operates  a  fleet  of  trucks.  You 
are  handicapped  in  business  only  by  lack  of 
ability,  training,  or  by  the  wrong  mental  at¬ 
titude. 

Shhl  No  Friends  or  Relatives! 

A  number  of  you  started  your  letters  with, 
“Because  I  am  a  friend  (or  relative)  of  John 
Doc,  who  works  for  your  company,  I  am 
applying,  etc.”  As  a  rule,  and  especially  if 
you  arc  related  to  the  person  you  mention, 
such  a  reference  docs  you  more  harm  than 
good.  A  great  many  firms  will  not  hire  a 
relative  of  an  employee.  Many  others  prefer 
not  to  hire  friends. 

Does  that  sound  queer?  Well,  there  is  a 
good  reason.  If  you  are  working  for  me  and 
I  hire  your  friend,  I  run  the  danger  that 
you  will  be  upset  if  that  friend  docs  not 
make  good.  Seeing  her  discharged  might  dis¬ 
turb  your  loyalty  to  the  company.  It’s  a  risk 
I  prefer  not  to  take. 

And  here’s  another  tip.  Business  men  do 
not  pay  nearly  so  much  attention  to  refer¬ 
ences  as  you  may  think.  The  reason  .>s  that 
no  one  is  likely  to  supply  the’ names  of  people 
who  would  say  anything  detrimental.  In 
stead,  they  select  their  friends,  neighixjrs. 


or  fxrrsons  who  are  obligated  to  them.  Not 
once  in  a  hundred  times  did  I  ever  get  an 
adverse  report  when  writing  to  persons 
named  on  application  blanks  as  references. 
Naturally,  1  soom  decided  they  meant  nothing. 
When  you  do  supply  such  names,  tabulate 
them.  Don’t  run  them  all  together  in  one 
paragraph. 

Mixing  metaphors  seems  to  be  just  as  com¬ 
mon  a  pastime  nowadays  as  when  I  went  to 
school.  How  do  you  like  this  pithy  example? 
“I  am  eager  to  carry  the  burden  of  rcsfxinsi- 
bility — to  scale  the  mountain  of  toil.  I  am 
anxious  to  sail  the  sea  of  hardship — to  ride 
the  w'avcs  of  time.”  ('an  you  imagine  any¬ 
one  carrying  a  burden  while  riding  a  wave 
and  scaling  a  mountain?  I  couldn't  do  it. 
You  couldn’t,  cither. 

Yes,  Business  Men  Work 

Well,  our  time  is  getting  short,  but  again 
I  must  mention  the  importance  of  tact  in 
business  letters.  Consider,  for  instance,  the 
following  question  by  one  student:  “Would 
you  like  someone  who  could  take  charge 
of  your  office  while  you  went  for  your  daily 
game  of  golf?” 

Honestly,  now,  I  don’t  sec  how  you  could 
goad  a  business  man  to  insane  fury  any 
easier  than  by  asking  such  a  question.  Do 
you  think  for  a  moment  that  business  men 
get  away  to  play  golf  every  day?  Business, 
my  friends,  is  hard  work — harder  than  any¬ 
thing  else  I  know.  The  higher  you  go  in  any 
company,  the  more  of  your  time  you  will 
have  to  give  to  your  resfxmsibilitics.  Believe 
that,  because  it  is  true. 

1  don’t  mean  working  just  during  office 
hours.  Only  the  rank  and  file  in  business 
can  go  home  at  five  o’clock,  forgetting  their 
work  until  the  next  morning.  The  executive 
has  things  to  do,  problems  to  study,  reports 
to  read,  after  he  gets  home.  1  le  can  never 
hope  to  work  by  the  clock. 

For  example,  I  am  thinking  of  the  vice 
president  of  a  large  corporation.  His  salary 
is  $30,000  a  year.  Yes,  that’s  a  lot  of  money, 
but  wait.  He  has  an  office  at  home  as  well 
as  at  his  place  of  business.  Almost  every  night 
he  works  and  studies.  Every  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing,  he  has  appointments  scheduled  with 
men  from  the  office.  Often  they  last  all  day 
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Saturday — sometimes  on  Sunday  morning, 
too.  Yes,  he  plays  a  little  golf — but  only 
when  his  work  is  done. 

Your  daily  game  of  golf — that  was  tactless. 

But  1  must  stop  fuming  about  that,  and 
tell  you  that  I  hope  you  will  all  have  a  very 
pleasant  summer. 

And  now  a  word  to  the  teachers,  who  are 
looking  ahead  to  well-earned  summer  holi¬ 
days,  spent  in  vacationing  or  in  study.  What 
you  have  taught  your  students  about  letter 
writing  in  tbe  past  few  months  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  taken  them  several  years  to  learn 
by  themselves.  I  know  what  your  task  has 
been;  I’m  a  teacher,  too.  You  have  certainly 
done  a  fine  job! 

New  Canadian  Gregg  Quarterly 

•  Thk  Canadian  (iRtra;  Association  has  just 
published  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  of  its  official  quar¬ 
terly,  the  Canadian  Gregg  News.  It  is  a  very 
attractive  24-page  lithographed  magazine, 
containing  news,  editorial  comment,  dicta¬ 
tion  tests,  and  many  illustrations. 

Mr.  J.  Jevons,  of  (>regg  College,  Toronto, 
is  editor.  The  publication  executives  are  Mr. 
Fred.  Jarrett,  manager  of  the  (Canadian  office 
of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company;  Mr.  F.  W. 
Ward,  principal  of  CJregg  College;  and  Miss 
lean  Crerar,  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Jarrett  are  meml>ers 
of  the  Association’s  executive  committee; 
Miss  Crerar  is  secretary-treasurer. 

We  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  our  sister 
publication. 


Thirty-Second  CCTA  Convention 

•  The  Central  Commercial  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  a  very  successful  thirty-second 
annual  convention  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  .May 
7-8.  A  meeting  of  the  private  business  schools 
division,  on  May  6,  preceded  the  convention. 

The  president  of  the  CCTA,  A.  R.  Beard, 
of  Brown’s  Midstate  College  of  Commerce. 
Peoria,  Illinois,  presided  at  the  sessions  and 
was  toastmaster  at  the  banquet  on  Friday. 

Superintendent  Irwin  H.  Schmitt,  of  the 
Davenport  public  schools,  delivered  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome,  and  the  keynote  address 
was  given  by  Charles  (».  Reigner,  president 
of  the  H.  M.  Rowe  Company,  Baltimore. 

Departmental  round-table  discussions  on 
Friday  afternoon  were  devoted  to  business 
English,  lxx)kkeeping  and  accounting,  type¬ 
writing,  and  dictation.  The  stenographic 
round  tables  were  held  on  Saturday  morning. 

During  the  final  session,  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing,  the  association  memlsership  listened  ap¬ 
preciatively  to  atldresscs  by  M.  A.  Kramer, 
director  of  student  activities.  National  Busi¬ 
ness  Training  School,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and 
Dr.  Carter  Davidson,  president  of  Knox  Col¬ 
lege,  Galesburg,  Illinois. 

The  follow’ing  officers  were  elected: 

joint  Presidents:  Mrs.  l)or«th>  Hamilton.  Hamil¬ 
ton  Sch(H)l  of  Commerce,  Mason  ('ity,  Iowa;  and 
I.  R.  lohnson.  West  Skic  MikH  SchiKil,  Waterkto. 

I'iie  President:  )ohn  Mosher.  Minneaftolis  Business 
(kilIcKe.  .Minnea|)olis. 

Secretary:  Irene  Kessler,  (iates  Collejjc,  Watcrl(K). 

Treasurer:  Mrs.  Margaret  I>aven|X)rt,  Capitol  (aty 
(kimmercial  0>lle}{e,  IXs  Moines,  Iowa. 


Newly  Elected  Officers  of  the  Central  Commercial  Teachers  Association 

Le/r  to  Right:  Miss  Irene  Kessler,  Mr.  John  Mosher,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Hamilton, 
Mr.  J.  R.  lohnson,  Mrs.  Margaret  Davenport. 
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TRAINING  FOR  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 


E.  W.  Alexander 


TJADLEY  V(X:ATI()\AL  SCHCX)L 
has  not  overlooked  the  need  for  thor¬ 
ough  courses  in  training  for  the  general 
clerical  occupations.  The  term  “Office 
Practice”  identifies  distinct  courses  in  cleri¬ 
cal  procedures,  wherein  practical  exercises 
supply  interesting  practice  and  lead  to  facil¬ 
ity  in  discharging  clerical  duties. 

Instruction  in  the  essential  details  of  of¬ 
fice  procedure  is  introduced  to  provide  the 
opportunity  for  students  to  employ  in  a  nat¬ 
ural  manner  the  knowledge  and  skills 
acquired  in  other  business  courses. 

In  th  is  school,  which  is  generously 
though  not  extravagantly  equip(ied,  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  operation  of  office  machines  is 
provided  in  independent  unit  courses,  which 
permit  intensive  training.  Bookkeeping 
machines  and  electric  calculating  machines 
constitute  one  such  battery.  Two  rooms 
are  fully  equipped  for  intensive  training  in 
the  use  of  key-driven  calculating  machines. 

The  battery  type  of  organization  is  used 
in  the  duplicating  department,  also.  Here 
the  students  are  taught  to  use  the  stencil 
duplicator.  Multigraph,  and  gelatin  duplica¬ 
tor.  These  machines  are  kept  busy  printing 


lesson  sheets,  blank  forms  for  the  sch(K)l 
office  and  office-practice  classes,  and  various 
types  of  text  material  that  are  used  in  the 
sch<K)l. 

Four  one-semester  courses  are  offered. 

1.  lunior  Business  I'rjininK.  (Jrailc  10,  Term  I. 

II.  Pr(»blcms  from  representative  offices,  for  students 
working  for  graduation,  (irade  10,  lerm  II. 

III.  (a)  Visible  cijuipment  and  exercises.  10  weeks, 
fb)  Integrated  practice,  10  weeks. 

Elective  in  stenographic  course.  Recjuired  in  other 
commercial  courses  leading  to  diploma.  Elective 
for  high  sch<H)l  graduate  secretarial  grou{>s. 

IV.  (a)  Electric  Addressograph  ofieration. 
Application:  payrolls,  casualty  insurance,  and 
publishing. 

(b)  Multi-column  record  keeping  (no  theory). 
Elective  in  stenographic  course.  Recjuired  in 
other  commercial  courses  leading  to  diploma. 

In  establishing  office-practice  courses,  the 
accumulated  material  has  been  organized  in 
three  sections,  as  follows. 


I.  Individual  Instruction 


General  clerical  tasks  are  offered  on  an 
individual  basis  and  include  the  following: 

A.  Machine  o()cration; 

Telephone  and  switchboard 
Adding  machines 
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Cash  register 
Check  protector 

Mimeograph  and  Hectograph  (not  intensive). 

H.  Miscellaneous  clerical  duties; 

Mail  ami  messenger  service 
Information  desk 
Filing  (incidental) 

Addressing 
Purchasing 
(^shier  duties 
Receiving  and  shipping. 

II.  Advanced  Material 

This  material  is  drawn,  in  the  main,  from 
actual  offices  to  provide  clerical  practice  in 
volume. 

iMany  of  the  operations  are  broken  down 
to  a  point  where  standard-practice  instruc¬ 
tions  are  established.  With  standard-practice 
instructions  available,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
measure  student  accomplishment  and  com¬ 
pare  that  result  with  widely  accepted  stand¬ 
ards. 

Problems  obtained  from  representative 
offices  supply  desirable  practical  exercises  in 
the  following  operations  and  procedures: 

Simple  banking.  > 

Pay  roils,  with  S<K'ial  .Security  deductions. 

Electric  service  statements  and  calculations. 

Dairy  office  accounting  ami  routine. 

Merchandise  accounting  ami  transfers. 

Wholesale  shoe  office. 

Lumber  office. 

The  widespread  use  of  visible  equipment 
makes  it  desirable  for  students  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  materials  available.  This 
type  of  record  keeping  lends  itself  to  practi¬ 
cally  all  clerical  problems.  \  complete  in¬ 
stallation  may  be  impossible.  Hadley  V'o- 
cational  School  has  recently  developed  a 


home-made  binder  that  answers  the  purpoK. 

The  exercises  have  been  developed  after 
a  study  of  local  procedures,  and  include  prob¬ 
lems  in  records  of  the  following  kinds: 

Accounts  receivable 

Credit  manager  ! 

Stock 

Sales  manager 
Installment  account 
Prospect 

IIL  Integ^ted  Practice 

Hadley  Vocational  School  has  offered  an 
integrated,  or  business-office-plan,  office- 
practice  course  for  the  past  eight  years. 

The  earlier  training  has  been  designed  to 
qualify  students  for  serious  application  to 
those  tasks  provided  in  a  well-organized 
plan  for  coordinated  activities.  In  the  model 
office  each  situation  has  Iveen  (latterned  after 
modern  practice,  and  in  this  near-real  office 
the  students  w'ork  at  receiving  orders,  pricing, 
extending,  billing,  checking,  recording,  and 
performing  those  clerical  duties  common  to 
the  usual  wholesale  office. 

The  practice  is  carried  on  in  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  an  office,  and  here  we  see  “the  stu¬ 
dent  employing  in  a  natural  manner  the 
knowledge  and  skills  acquired  in  other  busi¬ 
ness  courses.” 
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Employment  for  College  Graduates 

•  F.mpi.oyment  prospects  of  this  year’s  college 
graduating  classes  are  only  a  little  less  favor¬ 
able  than  those  of  the  1929  graduates,  and  sub 
stantially  better  than  those  of  the  June,  1936, 
classes.  This  evidence  of  continued  employment 
improvement  was  revealed  in  an  announcement 
<»f  the  results  of  a  survey  just  completed  by  In¬ 
vestors  Syndicate,  of  Minnea()olis. 

Engineering,  business  administration,  teach¬ 
ing,  and  general  business  classifications  are 
offering  employment  in  the  greatest  volume. 

This  conclusion  is  based  upon  an  analysis  of 
questionnaires  returned  '.■•y  218  leading  colleges 
and  universities,  w'hich  account  for  nearly  half 
the  total  enrollment  of  male  and  coeducational 
institutions. 

“More  than  half  the  June  graduates  of  185 
institutions  replying  to  the  questionnaire  are 
expected  to  be  on  pay  r«»lls  before  the  end  of 
the  summer,"  said  f.  R.  Ridgway,  president  of 
Invesb»rs  Syndicate.  "Scholarship,  personality, 
campus  activity  and  (>opularity.  character,  lead¬ 
ership.  and  general  ability,  in  the  order  named, 
were  most  frequently  given  as  qualifications  Ixr- 
ing  viugbt  by  pr<vspcctive  employers." 
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OF  COURSE  I  CAN  READ  YOUR  NOTES 

Madeline  S.  Strony 


T  ONCE  received  a  call  from  an  annoyed 
A  employer  who  wanted  to  know  if  it  was 
ever  possible  to  find  two  girls  who  could 
read  each  other’s  notes.  Before  I  could 
answer,  he  told  me  this  story: 

The  day  before,  he  had  spent  three  or 
four  hours  dictating  some  important  mi- 
terial,  which  he  expected  his  stenographer 
to  transcribe  the  next  morning.  But  the 
next  morning  the  girl  was  ill,  and  her 
frantic  employer,  with  the  girl’s  notebook 
in  his  hand,  went  around  the  office  asking 
first  one  girl  and  then  another  if  she  could 
transcribe  the  notes.  Not  one  could  do  it. 

He  had  never  employed  any  girls  trained 
in  our  school,  but  he  informed  me  that  he 
would  take  two  if  he  could  be  assured  that 
they  were  able  to  read  each  other’s  notes  in 
an  emergency.  I  did  not  have  anyone  who 
was  quite  ready  to  take  a  position  at  that 
time,  but  a  month  later,  I  sent  him  two  girls 
who  could  do  just  what  he  wished. 

StreM  Importance  to  Pupils 

I  realize  that  we  teachers  have  often  been 
content  with  the  idea  that,  if  the  individual 
can  read  his  own  notes,  nothing  else  mat¬ 
ters.  It  is  the  teacher’s  job  to  make  stu¬ 
dents  see  that  a  stenographer  is  much  more 
valuable  if  he  can  write  notes  from  dicta¬ 
tion,  to  be  read  by  anyone  who  has  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  same  system,  and  that 
he,  in  turn,  must  know  his  principles  so 
well  that  he  can  read  the  notes  of  someone 
else,  even  though  they  may  not  be  perfect. 

I  use  these  simple  steps  to  introduce  this 
plan:  the  reading  of  shorthand  plates;  the 
reading  of  the  student’s  own  notes  from 
home-work  assignments;  the  reading  of  his 
own  notes  from  dictation;  reading  from  his 
neighbor’s  home-work  assignment;  and 
reading  his  neighbor’s  notes  written  at  a 
slow  rate  of  dictation. 

I  do  not  train  all  my  students  to  do  this, 
for  I  realize  that  a  number  of  them  will 
need  to  read  only  their  own  notes. 

At  the  present  time.  I  have  two  girls  in 


my  own  office.  One  reports  at  nine  o’clock 
in  the  morning  and  leaves  at  three;  the 
other  reports  at  three  and  remains  until  nine 
in  the  ev-ening.  I  never  hesitate  to  dictate 
to  the  first  one  at  two  o'clock  and  have  her 
turn  her  notes  over  to  the  girl  who  reports 
at  three. 

I  shall  mention  several  instances  of  girls 
who  have  risen  from  the  ranks  because  of 
their  ability  to  write  good,  readable  short¬ 
hand.  They  are  in  decidedly  different  lines 
of  business. 

Mrs.  Verna  Foulkes  is  secretary  to  New 
Jersey’s  Commissioner  of  Finance,  Commis¬ 
sioner  Lamb.  Mrs.  Foulkes  has  told  me 
many  times  that  she  is  glad  she  received 
training  in  the  writing  of  almost  perfect 
notes  from  dictation.  She  takes  all  Commis¬ 
sioner  Lamb’s  dictation,  but  much  of  the 
material  is  not  confidential;  she  turns  those 
notes  over  to  other  girls  in  the  outer  office, 
and  can  then  devote  her  time  to  other  mat¬ 
ters  requiring  her  attention. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  received  this  inter¬ 
esting  letter  from  Marion  King,  who  is  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  Chase  National  Bank  of  New 
York. 

(^Uc  frcqucnily  one  nf  the  ynunj:  >tirls  in  the  <»Wke 
has  (Kcasion  to  transcribe  ciKtation  which  I  have  taken. 
When  We  be){an  this  system,  we  use<l  to  check  the 
Hnishetl  letters  with  the  ilietatHin,  but  this  siNtn  be¬ 
came  unnecessary  after  a  little  practice.  I  should  like 
to  say  that  having  Mtmeone  else  transcrilse  what  I 
have  written  has  been  an  incentive  for  me  to  write 
more  nearly  perfect  notes. 

Jeannette  Peiffer,  secretary  to  Dr,  Riggs 
at  the  New  Jersey  ('ollegc  of  Pharmacy, 
found  that  her  employer  appreciated  her 
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services  much  more  and  that  her  value  rose 
in  his  estimation  when  he  discovered,  dur¬ 
ing  Miss  Pciffer's  illness,  that  another  girl 
could  read  her  notes.  Dr.  Riggs  once  had 
a  secretary  who  was  unable  to  report  on  the 
day  after  she  had  taken  some  important 
dictation.  No  one  was  able  to  transcribe 
her  notes,  which  had  to  be  taken  to  her 
home,  where  she,  propped  up  in  bed,  read 
them  to  another  stenographer. 

Elsie  Cooper  became  a  secretary  at  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company,  Newark, 
because  of  her  good,  readable  shorthand. 
She  said  that  her  employer  was  so  surprised 
to  find  that  another  stenographer  could  read 
her  notes  that  he  gave  her  most  of  the 
important  dictation,  and  she  passed  some 
of  her  notes  on  to  other  girls  to  transcribe. 

Ciirls  who  are  able  to  do  this  kind  of 
work  seldom  remain  long  in  the  $]8-to-$20- 
a-week  class.  Many  of  them  have,  in  a 
very  short  time,  received  salaries  of  $30  or 
more  because  of  their  value  to  employers. 

(Undoubtedly,  many  readers  will  be  able 
to  supply  us  with  additional  examples  of 
the  value  of  being  able  to  write  notes  that 
may  be  readily  transcribed  by  another.  Not 
long  ago,  in  the  Gregg  Writer,  there  was 
an  interesting  account  of  a  firm  in  Buffalo, 
New  York,  in  which  a  few  stenographers 
took  all  the  dictation,  their  notes  being  tran¬ 
scribed  in  a  central  stenographic  depart¬ 
ment.  By  handling  the  work  in  this  way, 
it  was  possible  to  have  everything  transcribed 
by  the  end  of  the  day  with  a  much  smaller 
staff  than  would  have  been  necessary  if  each 
girl  had  been  taking  her  own  notes  and 
transcribing  them. 

In  the  offices  of  TTie  Cregg  Publishing 
Company,  shorthand  is  used  in  this  way  by 
everyone.  All  Dr.  Gregg’s  literary  work 
and  correspondence  is  written  by  him  in 
shorthand  and  transcribed  by  his  secretary. 
This  editorial  note  is  being  written  in  short¬ 
hand  at  home  to  be  transcribed  at  the  of¬ 
fice  the  next  day.  Another’s  properly  written 
shorthand  is  just  as  legible  as  another’s 
properly  written  longhand. — Ed.\ 
rf« 

Harry  M.  Spamer,  president  of  Eastman-Sara- 
toga  School  of  Business,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York,  Rotary 
Club  in  April,  to  assume  office  on  July  I. 


Dr.  Luther  GuUck 
Directs  Vocational  Research 

•  A  RESEARCH  STUDY  that  is  heartily  indorsed 
by  school  superintendents  throughout  the 
state  of  New  York  is  now  being  conducted 
by  the  Regents*  Inquiry  into  the  Character 
and  Cost  of  Public  Education.  Dr.  Luther 
Ciulick  is  director  of  the  research. 

Seven  New  York  City  high  schools  art 
participating  in  the  research  by  supplying 
the  information  sought  in  a  questionnaire. 
The  data  thus  obtained  arc  to  be  studied  hr 
Dr.  Francis  T.  Spaulding,  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  a  member  of  the  inquiry  staff  in 
charge  of  the  project. 

In  compiling  the  information  obtained,  a 
separate  card  is  to  be  filled  out  for  each  stu¬ 
dent  about  whom  a  report  is  made.  These 
cards  arc  then  to  be  separated  into  three 
groups — students  who  leave  school  before 
graduation,  at  graduation,  or  after  post¬ 
graduate  work. 

The  objective  of  the  first  group  of  ques¬ 
tions  is  a  factual  record  of  the  student’s  age, 
sex,  race,  and  the  time  of  leaving  school.  The 
next  section  brings  out  the  student’s  scholastic 
interests  and  record.  Data  on  his  home  en¬ 
vironment  and  on  personal  characteristics  not 
revealed  by  scholastic  grades  follow. 

The  remaining  questions  deal  with  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  i^tudent  to  adapt  himself  to  his 
job  and  to  the  responsibilities  of  adult  life. 
Specific  questions  arc  also  asked  about  the 
occupations  of  pupils  who  left  before  com 
plcting  the  work  for  graduation. 

All  the  questions  on  the  questionnaire  must 
be  answered  by  a  teacher  who  knew  the  pupil 
well  and  was  sufficiently  interested  in  him  to 
find  out  how  he  fared  after  leaving  sch(x>l. 

The  final  question  is  one  that  is  considered 
of  special  significance  by  the  inquiry  staff 
and  by  superintendents.  I'his  question  is: 
“Has  this  pupil  returned  to  school  for  guid¬ 
ance  or  advice  on  any  occasion  since  (s)he 
left?”  Considerable  importance  is  placed  upon 
this  question  because  the  answers  received 
will  indicate  whether  school  staffs,  in  the 
absence  of  formal  plans  for  vocational  direc¬ 
tion,  attempt  to  keep  the  recently  graduated 
student  from  drifting  away  entirely  from  the  | 
school. — H.  P.  B. 
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TEACHING  TABULATION  AS  CENTERING 


Kaiser  Gordon 


'  I  'HE  teaching  of  tabulation  represents 
one  of  the  most  troublesome  problems  in 
the  entire  typewriting  syllabus.  Some  of  the 
reasons  commonly  advanced  are;  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  inability  to  visualize;  the  student’s  in¬ 
ability  to  think  and  plan;  the  student’s 
inability  to  perform  simple  mathematical 
computations,  etc.  In  every  instance,  the 
onus  for  failure  is  placed  upon  the  student. 
Most  teachers  approach  the  subject  with  an 
air  of  resignation  that  soon  communicates 
itself  to  the  students,  who  readily  become 
convinced  that  they  are  incompetent  to  mas¬ 
ter  the  intricacies  and  mysteries  of  tabulation. 

It  will  be  noted  that  no  attempt  is  made 
to  attribute  the  failure  to  teach  tabulation  to 
an  inadequate  or  haphazard  approach,  poor 
selection  of  materials,  faulty  methods  of 
presentation,  or  pointless  drill.  Too  fre¬ 
quently  the  teacher  resorts  to  the  traditional 
method  of  trying  to  motivate  a  tabulation 
problem  by  pointing  out  its  values  of  economy 
in  time,  space,  and  effort;  its  clarity  and  con¬ 
ciseness;  and  its  uses.  He  goes  through  the 
necessary  steps  of  setting  up  (he  tabulation, 
drawing  the  diagram  on  the  board,  putting 
in  figures  representing  the  margins  and  tabu¬ 
lar  stops — all  of  which  is  unintelligible  and 
meaningless  to  the  students.  Noting  the 
time,  he  hurries  breathlessly  on  and  on 
through  the  procedure,  gaining  speed  as  the 
end  of  the  period  approaches  and  as,  simul¬ 
taneously,  the  end  of  the  task  appears. 

This  race  against  time  starts  with  the  stu¬ 
dent  first  engaged  as  a  participant,  then  being 
left  dazedly  by  the  wayside,  amazed,  con¬ 
fused,  and  in  most  cases  absolutely  bewild- 
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cred.  No  attempt  is  made  to  prepare  the 
student  for  tabulation  or  to  relate  it  to  the 
simple  problem  from  which  it  grows  anti 
upon  which  it  has  its  basis  in  form  and 
solution — the  problem  of  centering. 

The  teaching  of  centering,  which  should 
always  immediately  precede  the  teaching  of 
tabulation,  should  effectively  establish  the 
preliminary  skills  and  knowledges  funda¬ 
mental  to  the  teaching  of  tabulation,  which 
arc: 

1.  The  methiKl  of  determining  the  width  of  the 
pafier  by  placing  it  against  the  front  siale. 

2.  The  pro|HT  methotl  of  inserting  the  iiaivr 
(without  creasing  the  center)  with  the  left  edge  at 
0  on  the  scale. 

3.  I'hc  determination  of  the  center  of  the  pa|ier 
from  left  to  right.  (If  a  standard  letter  sheet  is 
used,  the  center  of  the  (laper  is  at  33.) 

3.  The  projK-r  methiKl  of  centering  any  line  by 
backspacing  from  the  center  of  the  |ia[)cr. 

5.  I'he  ability  to  center  vertically,  and  an  un- 
derstaniling  of  the  terms  useil  to  indicate  vertical 
spacing;  that  is.  single  spacing  means  writing  on 
each  succeeding  line  (no  extra  s|)aces  between 
lines),  double  spacing  means  one  extra  s|>ace  between 
lines  (writing  on  alternate  lines),  triple  spacing 
means  two  extra  spaces  between  lines,  etc. 

Tabulation  a  Development  of  Centering 

From  this  point  the  transition  from  center¬ 
ing  to  tabulation  is  very  simple  if  care  is 
taken  to  avoid  any  reference  to  “a  new  prob¬ 
lem”  or  “a  complicated  form  of  arrange¬ 
ment”;  that  is,  consider  tabulation  merely  as 
a  development  of  centering.  For  examplej 
the  fundamentals  listed  above  have  been  mas¬ 
tered  and  applied.  They  include  the  center¬ 
ing  of  title  pages,  invitations,  advertisements, 
etc.,  which  were  considered  as  centering 
problems  but  which  may  now  be  considered 
as  tabulations. 

Our  first  pure  tabulation  problem  is  a  list 
of  words  which,  in  the  text,  is  set  up  in  two 
or  more  columns.  It  is  highly  imjxirtant  to 
stress  the  fact  that  this  is  an  ordinary  list  of 
words  and  that  the  words  in  any  one  column 
have  no  particular  relationship  to  the  words 
in  any  other  column.  If  we  desired,  we  could 
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list  these  words  in  one  column,  and  the 
problem  of  centering  would  simply  involve 
determining  the  longest  word  in  the  entire 
list.  Such  an  arrangement  would  not  be 
advisable  for  a  long  list.  It  could,  however, 
be  set  up  in  two  columns  with  just  a  few 
spaces  between  (using  the  longest  words  in 
each  column),  and  then  centering  the  entire 
problem,  as: 

thouKh  rouxh 

giving  a  line  with  five  spaces  between  the 
columns.  (Each  dot  above  indicates  a  space.) 
Then  have  the  class  determine  by  back¬ 
spacing  from  43,  reaching  35  as  the  left 
margin  or  starting  point  for  the  first  column. 

To  prove  our  centering,  tap  out  the  letters 
and  spaces  rapidly  on  the  space  bar,  noting, 
meanwhile,  where  the  second  column  begins. 
After  this  presentation,  write  a  short,  two- 
column  tabulation,  line  by  line  with  the 
class,  introducing  at  the  proper  place  (after 
tapping  out  the  spaces)  the  setting  of  the 
tabular  stop.  The  same  procedure  should 
be  followed  with  a  three<olumn  or  four- 
column  list  of  words. 

To  arrange  a  list  of  abbreviations  of  states 
and  territories  attractively  in  four  or  five 
columns,  for  example,  proceed  as  follows: 
Write  the  longest  line  in  each  column  on 
the  board  with  x’s  between,  to  indicate  spaces, 
and  then  center  with  the  class  to  bring  the 
left  margin  to  18.  Then  the  letters  and 
spaces  are  tapped  out  rapidly  to  determine 
the  tabular  stops  and  to  check  the  centering. 
It  is  necessary  to  stress  that  the  number  of 
spaces  between  columns  is  optional  with  the 
person  tabulating,  but  should  be  not  fewer 
than  two  nor  more  than  the  number  of 
spaces  in  the  margins  themselves. 

Tlius  tabulation  is  treated  purely  as  an¬ 
other  centering  problem,  with  no  mention 
of  complications,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
with  the  most  troublesome  element,  the 
mathematics  traditionally  used  for  determin¬ 
ing  margins  and  tabular  stops,  eliminated. 
Tlie  problem  of  vertical  centering  is  treated 
exactly  as  in  the  case  of  title  pages,  adver¬ 
tisements,  etc. 

Our  next  problem  may  very  well  be  an 
itinerary.  Four  columns  are  shown:  (1)  city, 
(2)  state,  (3)  hotel,  (4)  date.  This  problem 
involves  subheadings  to  be  typed  and  cen¬ 


tered  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the 
tabulation.  In  setting  up  columns  containing 
headings,  the  heading  as  well  as  the  longest 
line  in  each  column  is  considered.  In  deter¬ 
mining  the  margins  and  tabular  stops,  the 
headings  are  also  considered  in  selecting  the 
longest  item  in  each  column. 

Write  the  heading  of  each  column  and 
beneath  it  the  longest  item  in  each  column: 

City  State  Hotel  Date 

Philadriphia  Mich.  Pennsylvania  Sept.  19-20 

The  marginal  stop,  determined  by  center¬ 
ing,  is  17.  By  tapping  out  rapidly,  we  check 
and  determine  the  tabular  stops.  To  center 
the  heading  involves  no  difficulty  if  the 
checking-out  method  is  used  and  the  arith¬ 


metic  involved  is  minimized.  This  is  accom-  | 
plished  by  crossing  out  one  letter  in  the  | 
column  for  each  letter  in  the  heading;  thus,  ? 


tf 

01 


o 

c 

S( 

V 

a 

( 


12  3  4 

r-N  ^  I 

adelphla 

C  in  heading  and  P  in  body,  i  in  heading 
and  h  in  body,  /  in  heading  and  i  in  body,  | 
y  in  heading  and  /  in  body,  leaving  the  letters 
adelphia  in  the  body.  Indent  from  the  be-  i 
ginning  of  the  column  one  space  for  every  1 
two  letters  remaining  in  adelphia,  which  is  I 
4  spaces,  and  start  the  heading  at  21.  In  1 
the  second  column,  the  heading  and  the  | 
longest  word  in  the  body  (State  and  Mich.)  | 
check  out  evenly.  The  third  column  has  the  I 
letters  Hotel  in  the  heading,  and  Penns  in  ] 
the  body  checking  out,  leaving  the  letters  i 
ylvania,  so  we  may  indent  either  3  or  4  spaces,  | 
and  start  the  heading  at  either  45  or  46.  I 

To  summarize,  the  mystery  and  difficulty  | 
of  teaching  tabulation  can  he  eliminated  if  I 
we  observe  the  following  precautions:  i 

1.  Teach  centering  by  backspacing  properly.  | 

2.  (amsider  each  tabulatH>n  a  centering  proltlein  1 

basing  a  line  consisting  of  items  with  wkler  s|>aces  | 
betw<-en  them  than  usual.  | 

t.  Fliminate  all  unnecessary  mathematical  com-  f 
putations,  determine  margins  and  tabular  stops  by  | 
the  centering  and  tapping-out  methixis,  and  center  . 
headings  of  columns  by  the  checking-out  method.  I 

4.  Select  material  carefully  in  a  natural  progres-  ! 

sion  of  increasing  difRculty:  (a)  centering  of  title  , 
pages,  (h)  lists  of  words — two-column,  three-column,  i 
etc.,  (e)  simple  tabulation  with  headings.  { 

5.  Avoid  lengthy  or  detailed  explanations.  None  | 
is  necessary  with  this  method. 
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William  R.  Foster  Comments 

We  have  had  some  valuable  contributions 
this  year  in  the  field  of  typewriting.  With¬ 
out  any  attempt  whatsoever  to  make  com¬ 
parisons,  the  paper  that  aroused  my  personal 
interest  most  was  Mr.  (Gordon’s.  Tabulation, 
if  I  must  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  is  one 
ol  my  “pet”  topics.  I  had  about  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  published  ways  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  topic  were  lacking  a  vital  spark 
when  along  came  this  quite  direct  and  simple 
attack  on  the  problem.  1  have  tried  Mr. 
(fordon’s  general  idea  with  six  classes  and 
found  it  a  method  superior  to  the  usual 
hokus'pocus  presentation  so  ably  and  criti¬ 
cally  described  by  Mr.  Cjordon. 

Do  you  find  your  commercial  pupils  able 
to  figure  every  simple  problem  that  comes 
their  way.^  If  the  author  of  “Mathematics 
tor  the  Million”  is  correct  in  his  contention 
that  calculus  is  what  will  save  our  civiliza¬ 
tion,  I  wonder  what  he  would  say  about  our 
commercial  pupils.  Fortunately,  for  success 
in  tabulating  Mr.  Cordon’s  way,  the  use  of 
mathematics  is  nil. 

“Honest  Injun,”  now,  do  we  teach  tabula¬ 
tion  to  inflate  our  ego  by  showing  off — with 
an  air  of  resignation — our  dazzling  mystery 
of  a  complicated  arithmetical  process  of  tabu¬ 
lation.^  Or  do  we  teach  tabulation  with  the 
honest  hope  of  helping  our  poorest  pupils 
set  up  tabulations  rapidly  and  correctly.’  If 
the  latter  is  your  aim,  then  I  sincerely  be¬ 
lieve  Mr.  (Gordon's  idea  of  working  out  the 
tabulation  procedure  will  appeal  to  you  for 
its  simplicity  and  directness  of  attack. 

If  any  topic  can  be  presented  just  as  an 
adaptation  of  a  previously  taught  topic 
(centering,  in  this  instance),  we  not  only 
avoid  unnecessary  “headaches,”  but  we  also 
strengthen  the  mastery  of  the  whole  range 
of  the  topic. 

There  are  a  few  minor  points  I  have  run 
across  in  trying  out  this  method  that  need 
to  be  called  to  your  attention.  Figure  out 
the  vertical  centering  first;  that  is  “old  stuff" 


to  the  pufuls  and  gets  them  under  way  easily. 
When  you  get  to  tabulations  that  are  read 
horizontally,  you  w’ill  find  that  more  than  10 
spaces  between  columns  makes  it  difficult 
for  the  eye  to  negotiate  the  “jump”  between 
columns. 

If  you  have  always  used  40  as  a  convenient 
(X)int  from  which  to  center,  there  certainly 
can  be  no  logical  reason  for  changing  the 
pupils’  habitual  process  by  adoiMing  43  as 
a  centering  point  fur  just  tabulations. 

If  you  insist  on  proof  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  backspacing  before  typing  the  tabulation, 

I  see  no  way  out  of  using  a  bit  of  arithmetic. 

If  you’ve  found  your  tabulation  begins  at  D, 
then  it  should  end  at  65.  Eighty  spaces  is  the 
maximum  line  length  possible  with  40  as  the 
center  point. 

Centering  Subheads 

I'he  problem  of  centering  subheads  has 
always  been  a  mathematical  snag.  As  Mr. 
(iordon  claims,  it  is  easier  than  it  sounds 
from  the  first  reading  of  his  procedure.  But 
unless  the  tabulation  is  to  be  worked  out 
from  a  skeleton  outline  on  scratch  paper,  I 
should  object  to  having  pupils  cross  out 
letters  if  it  must  be  done  in  their  textbooks. 
Why  not  just  spell  off  the  shorter  word  on 
the  longer,  and  then  begin  spacing  once  for 
every  two  letters  and  spaces  left  over? 

I  hope  we  typing  teachers  are  brave  enough 
to  try  to  make  our  pupils  see  behind  the 
scenes;  practical  enough  not  to  be  content 
for  long  with  letting  our  pupils  just  slavishly 
copy  tabulations  printed  in  facsimile  type¬ 
writing  type;  and  far-seeing  enough  to  realize 
that  the  ways  we  teach  our  pupils  to  set  up 
tabulations  and  letters  must  be  such  that  * 
they  will  carry  over  from  the  classroom  and 
fit  into  the  demands  of  the  business  office, 
where  high-grade  quantity  output  is  para¬ 
mount. 

( — And  where  the  standard  of  finicl(y  ver¬ 
tical  and  horizontal  centering  to  the  exact 
space  is  neither  desired  nor  appreciated. — 
H.  H.  S.) 


People  don’t  want  to  think  of  the  biffs  that  are  their  lot;  they 
want  to  dream  of  the  ifs  that  would  change  what  they’ve  got. 
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Roy  T.  Mattiun 


Ri  UEt.L  H.  Bobbett 


N.  B.  CuBTit 


R.  F.  Webb 


TRI-STATE  SPRING 
CONVENTION 

T^HERE  was  starlight  over  Pittsburgh  Fri- 

day  evening,  April  23,  when  the  members 
of  the  Tri-State  Education  Association  gath¬ 
ered  for  a  social  evening  in  the  grand  ball¬ 
room  and  parlors  of  the  William  Penn  Hotel. 
.And  there  was  sunlight  pouring  down  on 
the  roof  garden  the  next  morning  to  welcome 
the  delegates  to  the  spring  convention  of  the 
association  as  they  listened  to  inspiring  mes¬ 
sages  given  by  Dr.  |.  C.  Meyer,  of  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  and  Professor 
Frederick  CJ.  Nichols,  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Education,  Harvard  University. 

Dr.  Meyer  spoke  on  “Trends  in  Our  Politi¬ 
cal  and  Economic  Life.”  Professor  Nichols 
discussed  “The  Human  Touch  in  the  Fine 
Art  of  Teaching.”  Both  speakers  were  en¬ 
thusiastically  received. 

At  noon  on  Saturday,  more  than  three 
hundred  members  attended  the  annual  lunch¬ 
eon,  held  in  the  Urban  Room  of  the  hotel. 
High  points  of  the  program  were  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  fine  string  ensemble  from  the 
Pittsburgh  high  schools  and  a  sparkling  ora¬ 
torical  rocket  projected  by  the  famous  Thur¬ 
man  (“Dusty”)  Miller,  whose  subject  was 
“ITie  Richest  Teacher.” 

The  climax  of  this  closing  fete  was  the 
presentation  of  a  handsome  bronze  medal  to 
Professor  Frederick  G.  Nichols  in  recognition 
of  his  valuable  contributions  to  business  edu¬ 
cation  during  the  past  forty  years.  In  mak¬ 
ing  the  presentation.  Dr.  Elmer  G.  Miller, 
supervisor  of  commercial  education  for  the 


F.  G.  Niciioi.s 


Georoe  R.  Fisher 


city  of  Pittsburgh,  mentioned  that  it  was 
exactly  forty  years  ago  that  Professor  Nichols 
made  his  dehut  in  the  commercial  teaching 
field  in  Pittsburgh. 

On  one  side  of  the  medal  is  the  Tri-State 
seal;  on  the  other,  the  following  citation: 

To  FREDERICK  G.  NICHOLS,  in  ap¬ 
preciation  of  his  outstanding  leadership  in 

the  field  of  business  education.  Teacher, 

author,  educator,  Pittsburgh-Cambridge. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve 
the  Association  during  1937-1938: 

President:  R.  F.  Webb,  State  Teachers  Oillege, 
Indiana.  Pennsylvania. 

hirst  Vice  President:  Roy  T.  Mattern,  Allegheny 
High  Sch(M>l,  Pittsburgh. 

Second  Vice  President:  Russell  H.  Bobbett,  Mc¬ 
Keesport  High  School,  McKces(M>rt,  Pennsylvania. 

Secretary:  Anna  H.  Brier,  High  School,  Butler. 
Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer:  N.  B.  Curtis,  Peabody  High  School. 
Pittsburgh. 

Presiding  at  all  the  official  functions  of  the 
Association  was  genial  and  capable  George 
R.  Fisher,  of  Langley  High  School,  Pitts- 
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burgh,  who  is  to  be  complimented  u|X)n  tlie 
smooth  execution  of  the  brilliant  program. 
To  his  fellow  officers,  Allan  L.  Behler,  Alfred 
H.  Quinette,  Margaret  A.  Giegerich,  and 
N.  B.  Curtis,  likewise  compliments,  for  they 
worked  in  unity  and  with  dispatch  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  varied  and  inspiring  program. 

Congratulations  also  to  the  luncheon  com¬ 


mittee,  headed  hy  (icorge  Y.  Taylor,  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  High  School,  Pittsburgh;  to 
the  reception  committee,  whose  chairman  was 
Edith  M.  Winchester,  of  the  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology;  to  the  exhibits  commit¬ 
tee,  with  Dr.  Elmer  C».  Miller  as  chairman; 
and  to  a  host  of  willing,  efficient  aides-de- 
camp. — //.  /.  Boer, 


DIAMOND  JUBILEE  MEETING  OF  N.  E.  A. 

DEFROIT,  JUNE  17  —  JULY  i 


The  Department  of  Business  Education 
will  meet  in  the  Masonic  Temple,  Detroit, 
June  27-|uly  1,  for  its  seventy-fifth  convention. 

Feature  speakers  for  the  sessions  of  the 
Department  on  Monday,  June  28, 
include  the  following: 

ProfcsM)r  Ernest  A.  Zclliot,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Denver,  presklent  of  the 
Department. 

Eugene  B.  Elliott,  suiierintendcnt  of 
publie  instruction  for  Michiftan. 

J.  O.  McKinsey,  chairman  of  the 
btard,  Marshall  Field  it  Oimpany. 

Chicago. 

W.  J.  Cameron,  Foril  Motor  (aimpany. 

National  leaders  in  business 
and  business  education  will  be 
speakers  at  the  Department’s 
luncheon  on  Tuesday,  June  29, 
in  the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel 
Statler.  Harvey  J.  Campbell,  vice 
president  and  secretary  of  the  Detroit  Board 
of  Commerce,  representing  Detroit  business 
and  industry,  will  be  toastmaster.  Lola  Mac- 
lean,  first  vice  president  of  the  Department, 
will  preside. 

The  directors  of  the  sectional  meetings  are 
as  follows: 

Social  and  Consumer  Business  Education, 
Ray  G.  Price,  supervisor  of  program  in  com¬ 
mercial  education.  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Secretarial  Training,  Catherine  Nulty,  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  secretarial  studies.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Vermont. 

Training  in  Business  Machines,  Mary 
Stuart,  Brighton  (Massachusetts)  High 
School. 

Training  in  the  Public  Schools  for  Store 
Work,  Dorothy  Baldwin,  William  Penn  High 


School,  Philadelphia,  and  j.  M.  Tryttcn,  di¬ 
rector  of  courses  for  commercial  teachers. 
University  of  Michigan. 

'I'he  business  teachers  of  Detroit,  headed  by 
James  L.  Holtsclaw,  su(iervising 
principal  of  commercial  educa¬ 
tion,  have  arranged  an  interest¬ 
ing  program  of  entertainment  for 
the  memlvers  of  the  I^ejiartment. 

Miss  Lola  Maclean,  chairman 
of  the  memlx.-rship  committee  ol 
the  NEA  Department  of  Business 
Education,  told  her  co-workers 
in  her  final  bulletin  that  the 
membership  re[x)rt  as  of  April  I, 
1937,  “will  pass  into  history  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  docu¬ 
ments  ever  issued  by  the  NEA 
IX-partment  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion.  'fhe  membership  is  rww 
3,860,  the  largest  membership  of  any  associa¬ 
tion  of  business  teachers  in  the  world.  It  will 
soon  be  4,000.  Will  you  please  accept  the 
congratulations  and  enthusiastic  commenda¬ 
tions  of  the  officers  of  the  Department."  Miss 
Maclean  calls  attention  to  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  s(x.*ctacular  features  of  the 
membership  campaign — the  keen  comjietition 
for  first  place.  Quoting  further  from  her 
rcjx)rt: 

State  ('.hairnian  DcHrum,  (if  ('jlifiirnia.  set  the 
(lace  early  in  the  cam|iaiKn  hy  statinK  ('.alifornia 
ciiuld  he  ilepeixled  u()on  for  500  members,  tie  had 
the  able  and  enthusiastic  sup(yirt  of  I..  O.  (^ulp,  of 
Fullerton  |unior  College,  chairman  for  Southern 
California.  State  chairmen  will  long  remember  Cali¬ 
fornia's  constant  climb  toward  the  500  mark  and 
the  state's  final  vktory. 

State  ('hairman  Stanley  S.  Smith,  of  Michigan, 


Ernist  a.  Zelliot 
President  of  the  largest 
association  of  business 
teat  hers  in  the  world. 
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accepted  California's  challenge  and  landed  at  the 
top,  April  1,  with  a  membership  of  exactly  500.  It 
was  a  marvelous  performance,  and  I  am  sure  State 
Chairman  DeKrum  will  be  the  first  state  chairman 
to  send  him  congratulations.  Four  years  ago,  Michi¬ 
gan,  with  a  membership  of  only  19,  was  regarded  by 
the  Department  as  a  “dead  state.”  All  hats  arc  off 
to  Slate  Chairman  Smith  for  his  sidendid  leadership. 

Congratulations  to  State  Chairman  Mary  D.  Webb 
for  winning  second  place.  Miss  Webb  is  recognized 
nationally  as  one  of  the  1  )c|>artmcnt's  leaders.  Illinois, 
360  in  1937—500  in  193«! 

State  ('hairman  Frederick  H.  Riecke  placed  New 
lersey  in  third  place,  with  the  splendid  membership 
of  220. 

The  race  for  state  supremacy  was  close  between 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania  finished 
fourth,  with  two  memberships  less  than  New  Jersey. 
Congratulations  to  State  Chairman  Elmer  E.  Spana* 
bel  of  Pennsylvania. 

Indiana  finished  fifth,  under  the  leadership 


Alpha  Iota  to  Publish  History 

*  Alpha  Iota,  national  commercial  sorority, 
plans  to  prepare  and  publish  a  history  of  the 
organization.  Elizabeth  Hullcrman  Fox,  of  Los 
Angeles,  former  national  secretary  and  treasurer, 
has  been  elected  national  historian  and  has  al¬ 
ready  begun  work. 

The  following  other  members  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  were  reelected  for  1937: 

President  and  Editor,  Elsie  M.  Fenton,  Dcs 
Moines;  Vue  President,  Edna  Kent  Kane,  Seat¬ 
tle;  Vue  President,  Mabel  Y.  Steele,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Fern  L.  Thomp¬ 
son,  l)es  Moines. 

So  far,  9,.342  young  women  have  been  initiated 
into  Alpha  Iota.  Initiate  No.  10,000  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  special  award  from  the  National  Board 
of  Governors. 

Alpha  lota’s  seventh  annual  (second  interna¬ 
tional)  convention  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,  Detroit,  July  29  to  August  1. 

News  Notes  On  Number  Nine 

I 

*  I  HEAR  THAT  numberless  people  believe  in  nu¬ 
merology.  Here’s  one  which  starts  with  nine 
and  ends  with  three,  other  numbers  being 
thrown  in  like  this:  A  five-course  luncheon 
served  at  one,  to  a  group  of  nine  men,  between 
thirty-five  and  fifty-five,  recently  brought  out 
three  interesting  things.  These  men  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  New  York's  Optical  Board  of  Trade. 
Each  was  a  prosperous  top-notcher  in  his  busi¬ 
ness. 


of  Chairman  Vernal  H.  Carmichael;  Massa¬ 
chusetts  sixth.  Chairman  Mary  Stuart;  New 
York  seventh.  Chairman  Wallace  B.  Bow¬ 
man;  West  Virginia  eighth.  Chairman  Hollis 
Preston  Guy;  Louisiana  ninth.  Chairman 
Ruby  V.  Perry;  Ohio  tenth,  Chairman  Irving 
R.  Garbutt.  ^ 

As  first  vice  president  and  national  mem¬ 
bership  chairman  in  1935-1936,  Professor  Zel-  c 
liott  increased  the  membership  to  2,400  and  * 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  exceptional  in-  ^ 
crease  in  1936-1937.  < 

As  president,  this  year,  he  has  piloted  the  ^ 
Department  to  new  heights  of  influence  and  < 
prestige  and  has  laid  the  foundation  for  ' 

even  greater  service  next  year.  He  will  be 
enthusiastically  received  at  the  NEA  < 

convention. 


Interesting  Thing  No.  I — each  of  the  nine 
had  begun  as  office  boy,  errand  boy,  sweeper-out, 
or  otherwise  boot-stop  for  a  bilious  boss. 

Interesting  Thing  No.  2 — every  one  of  the 
nine  was  of  “poor  but  harnessed”  parentage. 

Interesting  Thing  No.  3 — of  these  valiant 
vision  vitalizers  who  had  optickled  Fortune  in¬ 
to  a  generous  attitude  toward  them,  not  one  in 
the  crowd  wore  glasses! 

They  were  living  examples  of  a  kind  of  far¬ 
sightedness  that  needs  no  vision  correcdonl 

Commercial  Head 
Organizes  World  Tours 

*  W.  B.  Mikesell,  of  State  Teachers  College, 
Fresno,  California,  is  one  of  that  large  and  grow¬ 
ing  numlier  of  commercial  educators  who  dis¬ 
tinguish  themselves  by  accomplishing  more  than 
seems  humanly  possible. 

Mr.  Mikesell  is  associate  professor  and  the 
busy  head  of  the  commercial  department  of  State 
Teachers  College.  During  the  summer,  he  and 
Mrs.  Mikesell  organize  and  supervise  Oriental 
and  around-thc-world  tours  for  vacationing 
teachers  with  the  wanderlust. 

Mr.  Mikesell  is  a  forum  speaker  on  economics 
and  international  topics,  ^causc  of  his  wide 
foreign  acquaintance  and  several  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  conducting  tours,  he  offers  interesting 
contacts  with  some  of  the  great  leaders  and 
institutions  of  the  Orient 

•  The  head  never  begins  to  swell  until  the  mind 
stops  growing. — The  Office  Economist. 


(Contentment  is  the  smother  of  invention. — Cynics  Calendar. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  COMMERCIAL  CONTESTS 

A.  O.  Colvin,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Business  Education,  Colorado  State  College  of  Educatiov,  Greeley 


The  type  of  commercial  contest  under 
discussion  in  this  report  is  an  extra¬ 
curricular  activity  in  business  education  on  the 
secondary  school  level.  The  contest  may  be 
local,  state,  regional,  or  national  in  scope.  The 
contest  programs  usually  provide  for  competi¬ 
tion  in  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  typewriting, 
and  other  business  subjects.  Each  event  is 
usually  open  to  from  one  to  three  of  the  best 
students  from  each  school  in  the  community 
or  district.  SuitaUe  awards  are  given  to  con¬ 
testants  who  achieve  certain  designated  places 
in  the  competition. 

The  commercial  contest  is  growing  in 
popularity,  regardless  of  its  merits,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  indifference  of  lazy  teach¬ 
ers,  the  opposition  of  routine-loving  adminis¬ 
trators,  and  the  verbosity  of  a  few  leaders  in 
business  education  who  arc  always  ready  to 
attack  any  new  development  that  they  have 
not  suggested. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  the  state  com¬ 
mercial  contest  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  states  holding  contests 
increased  from  fourteen  in  1931  to  thirty  in 
1936.  The  district  contest  has  not  increased 
in  popularity  on  a  par  with  the  state  contest, 
probably  because  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
adequate  and  competent  clerical  help  for  scor¬ 
ing  the  papers  and  promoting  the  contest. 

In  1936,  fifteen  of  the  state  contests  were 
sponsored  by  colleges  and  universities;  nine 
by  associations  of  commercial  teachers;  and 
six  by  special  contest,  scholastic,  and  state 
education  associations. 

There  are  excellent  arguments  for  giving 
the  colleges  and  universities  encouragement 
in  sponsoring  the  commercial  contests.  Here 
are  some  reasons  for  such  sponsorship: 

1.  They  arc  generally  glad  to  assume  the 
responsibility  because: 

Note:  Tills  is  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Colvin's  address 
before  the  19i6  N.C.T.F.  convention.  The  complete 
t>a|ier  was  published  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
Sanonal  Contest  loiirnal. 


(a)  It  is  ({(mkI  publicity. 

(f>)  It  forms  a  valuable  means  of  contact  be¬ 
tween  the  secondary  kiiouIs  of  the  state 
and  the  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

(c)  It  tends  to  attract  high-grade  siinlents  to 
the  college  or  university. 

2.  The  college  or  university  is  generally 
better  qualified  to  prepare  the  tests,  formulate 
rules  and  regulations,  obtain  mailing  lists, 
and  manage  the  contest  impartially. 

3.  The  college  or  university  that  has  a 
school  of  business  can  use  its  majors  as  cleri¬ 
cal  helpers  and  conductors  foi  the  contest. 

4.  The  college  or  university  business  edu¬ 
cation  staff  will  be  just  as  conscientious  about 
the  management  of  the  contest,  the  pre{)ara- 
tion  of  tests,  and  other  details  as  any  other 
committee  or  individual  would  be,  because 
the  element  of  reliability  in  selection  is  also 
important  to  the  institution. 

5.  Usually  a  portion  of  the  ex[x;nscs  of  the 
contest  and  other  responsibilities  are  assumed 
by  the  college  or  university. 

More  Pupils  ParticipMiting 

Another  indication  of  the  growing  {xipu- 
larity  of  the  commercial  contest  is  shown  by 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  (lartici- 
pating  in  these  contests.  Registrations  in¬ 
creased  from  7,510  in  1931  to  10,368  in  1936. 
A  third  indication  is  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  schools  entering  the  contest  increased  from 
160  in  1926  to  365  in  1931. 

The  value  of  state  commercial  contests  is 
attested  by  a  survey  conducted  in  1931  by  the 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  at  Em(x>ria,' 
to  determine  the  attitude  of  schoolmen  to¬ 
ward  the  state  contests.  CKcr  75  per  tent  of 
all  schoolmen  responding  to  the  question¬ 
naire  agreed  on  the  following  values  as  out¬ 
comes  of  the  state  contests: 

I.  Is  a  motivating  force  in  yiromoting  scholar¬ 
ship. 

'Henderson,  Pauline,  “Ten  Years  of  Scholarship 
Cxinlests,"  Teaching,  Vol.  10,  No.  3,  Kansas  State 
Teachers  College.  Emporia.  Kansas,  1931. 
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2.  U  a  means  uf  comparing  achievement. 

3.  Establishes  competition  within  classes. 

4.  Maintains  interest  in  school  at  a  time  when 
interest  generally  lags. 

5.  Makes  students  strive  to  surpass  themselves 
as  well  as  their  classmates. 

6.  Makes  students  strive  to  surpass  students  uf 
other  classes. 

7.  Encourages  students  to  try  to  sur|>ass  the  re¬ 
quirements  fur  an  “A”  grade. 

8.  Motivates  the  work  of  teachers. 

9.  Causes  students  to  check  on  subiect  matter 
not  in  the  regular  textbiMik. 

10.  Serves  to  convince  parents  and  ]ralrons  thai 
the  schools  are  pushing  scholastic  achieve¬ 
ment. 

The  arguments  commonly  used  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  scholastic  contests  are  often  presented 
with  little  or  no  evidence  to  support  them. 
The  arguments  are  probably  founded  on 
some  very  meager  and  highly  imaginary  evi¬ 
dence.  These  arguments  are: 

1.  Intense  Nervous  Strain.  Is  the  nervous 
strain  under  which  the  contestant  labors  any 
greater  than  the  strain  he  will  experience  in 
the  contests  of  human  experience  after  he  is 
out  of  school,  and  is  it  not  probable,  perhaps, 
that  the  contest  experiences  will  give  him 
poise  and  confidence  for  the  battles  of  life.^ 

2.  False  Idea  of  Values.  Studies  by  I^mp- 
sey*  and  Linstad*  indicate  that  commercial 
teachers  pay  very  little  attention  to  special 
preparation  for  the  state  commercial  contest. 

3.  Dilution  of  School  Program.  ITie  inclu¬ 
sion  of  another  activity  in  the  school  program 
does  not  necessarily  result  in  dilution.  Has 
anyone  set  up  an  infallible  school  program 
that  includes  only  the  most  valuable  activi¬ 
ties,  from  an  educational  standpoint.^  It 
would  not  be  dilution  if  some  of  our  conven¬ 
tional  school  programs  were  inoculated  with 
activities  more  closely  related  to  the  human 
interests,  ambitions,  any!  problems  of  our 
children. 

4.  Dissipation  of  Morality.  How  many  cases 
have  b^en  reported  where  moral  conduct  on 
the  part  of  high  school  students  attending  a 


•l>empsey,  Audrey  V.,  ‘‘Training  Methods  Used  by 
Commercial  Teachers  in  Preparing  Students  for  the 
Colorado  State  Contests  in  Commercial  Subjects." 

*Linstad,  Esther  dive,  "A  Stutly  of  the  Winners 
in  the  Colorado  State  Commercial  Contests  and  Their 
Activities,"  master's  thesis,  Colorado  State  College  of 
Fxiucation,  Greeley,  1933,  p.  34. 


contest  was  cjucstioncd?  Contestants  are  gen¬ 
erally  outstanding  students  who  have  been 
selected  by  their  teachers  to  represent  the 
school. 

5.  Financial  Burden.  The  financial  burden 
of  the  contest  is  usually  rather  insignificant 
and  is  borne  by  each  individual  contestant 
If  some  of  the  financial  burden  falls  upon 
the  school,  it  should  be  an  item  in  the  budget, 
and  it  is  a  question  of  relative  values  in  edu 
cation. 

6.  Breakdown  of  Democratic  Principles.  "It 
is  not  selection,  but  selection  which  does  not 
afford  everyone  an  equal  chance  which  is  un¬ 
democratic.  Because  not  every  child  becomes 
president,  must  we  conclude  that  the  method 
of  selection  is  undemocratic.^”* 

7.  Contrary  to  the  Accepted  Philosophy  of 
Education.  A  study  by  Linstad^'  reveals  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  fairly  high  degree  of  correlation 
between  school  marks,  contest  scores,  and 
business  success  on  the  part  of  the  contest 
winners. 

The  promotion  of  commercial  contests,  the 
rules  and  regulations,  and  the  management 
may  be  faulty,  but  certainly  no  valid  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  contest  per  se  have  been  sulv 
stantiated  by  sound  evidence.  The  weight  ot 
evidence  on  the  merit  of  the  commercial  con- 
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tests  and  the  reaction  of  both  teachers  and  | 
high  school  pupils  who  have  experienced  the  j 
thrills,  excitement,  and  enthusiasm  of  the  con  \ 
tests  are  arguments  enough  for  a  continua-  | 
tion  of  this  type  of  school  activity.  ! 

Grinnelly  Iowa, 

Believes  in  Business  Education 

•  Rupert  A.  Hawk  is  the  new  superintendent  I 
of  Cirinncll  (Iowa)  Public  Schools,  succeeding  , 
V^  I).  Patterson,  who  has  resigned,  effective  at  { 
the  end  of  the  school  year.  Mr.  Patterson  has  : 
Ixiughl  an  interest  in  Brown’s  Business  College.  i 
of  Peoria,  Illinois,  and  will  be  active  in  its 
management.  t 

Superintendent  Hawk,  a  former  teacher  of  ' 
IxNikkecping  in  the  Grinnell  schools,  joins  the  ^ 
long  list  of  commercial  teachers  who  are  in  edu  i 
cational  administrative  positions.  He  holds  de  - 
grccs  from  Cirinncll,  Drake,  and  the  University 
of  Iowa.  j 


‘Hughes,  J.  A.,  “A  Study  of  School  Contests."  > 
School  Administration,  Vol.  83,  October,  1931,  pp.  | 


52-53. 

*Op.  at.,  pp.  99-100. 
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PROBLEMS  IN  TRANSCRIPTION 


TESTING 

AND 

GRADING 

•  Louis  A.  Leslie 

Because  the  school  year  was  almost  at 
an  end  when  we  started  our  discussion 
of  transcription  in  April,  we  began  nearly  at 
the  end  of  the  problem— with  the  mailable 
letter.  This  month,  with  the  school  year 
definitely  closing,  we  are  discussing  a  phase 
of  the  subject  that  is  always  of  interest  at 
the  end  of  the  year — testing  and  grading. 
We  hope  next  year  to  begin  at  the  beginning 
and  progress  in  orderly  fashion  right 
through  the  subject,  except  as  we  are 
tempted  into  profitable  bypaths. 

In  recent  years  I  have  had  hundreds  of 
inquiries  about  testing  and  grading,  and  as 
I  review  that  now  I  have  the  impression  of 
one  fundamental  misconception  underlying 
most  of  them.  Most  of  the  inquirers  seem 
to  feel  that  measurement  of  transcription 
should  be  as  exact  as  anthropometrical  meas¬ 
urement.  This  is  not  the  case,  because  in 
one  instance  we  have  absolute  measurements, 
while  in  the  other  we  have  relative  measure¬ 
ments.  The  length  of  the  ear  or  the  angle 
of  the  jaw  may  readily  be  determined.  But 
the  exact  stenographic  skill  possessed  by  a 
student  is  difficult  to  determine  and,  once 
it  is  determined,  the  relationship  of  that 
skill  to  the  proficiency  required  for  success¬ 
ful  stenographic  service  in  the  particular 
community  is  not  always  easy  to  determine. 

Therefore,  in  this  case  it  is  necessary  to 
decide  on  the  grading  before  we  ever  get 
to  the  problem  of  testing — a  reversal  of  the 
usual  order  of  things.  Thus,  we  can  say 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  a  passing 
grade  in  the  transcription  course  should  be 
given  for  the  ability  (1)  to  take  dictation  at 
a  reasonable  rate  of  speed,  (2)  to  produce  a 
mailable  transcript,  and  (3)  to  do  both  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  speed. 


I'o  translate  this  really  uncontradictable 
formula  into  concrete  figures  justified  by 
conditions  in  your  community  is  another 
matter. 

The  range  of  dictation  s|K‘cds  that  can  Ik 
called  “reasonable"  today  is  jKrhaps  80  to 
120  words  a  minute.  Ixt  us,  therefore,  for 
the  moment  decide  that  a  dictation  sjKed  of 
100  words  a  minute  is  “reasonable”  unless 
local  conditions  permit  a  lower  s^Kcd  or  re¬ 
quire  a  higher  speed. 

The  second  part  of  the  formula  is  a  little 
mure  difficult  to  decide  iKcause  it  involves 
a  standard  that  is  necessarily  somewhat  flexi¬ 
ble — the  mailable  letter.  "Hiat  is  almost  self¬ 
defining.  It  obviously  means  a  letter  that 
the  business  man  will  sign  and  mail.  We 
cannot  reasonably  demand  that  every  letter 
be  a  mailable  letter  because  the  office  stenog¬ 
rapher  is  unable  to  meet  that  high  standard. 
We  should  require,  however,  that  a  high 
percentage  of  the  letters  transcribed  be  mail¬ 
able  letters.  (A  further  discussion  of  ex¬ 
actly  what  constitutes  a  mailable  letter  will 
be  found  on  page  44  of  the  Teacher’s  Hand¬ 
book  to  “Functional  Method  Dictation.") 

What  Is  a  Reasonable  Speed 

ITe  third  part  of  the  formula  is  the  hard¬ 
est  of  all  to  decide.  What  is  a  reasonable 
transcribing  speed  It  is  my  impression 
that  the  majority  of  teachers  today  are  not 
es(Kcially  concerned  alxiut  the  transcribing 
sjKed,  as  they  feel  that  the  speed  of  tran¬ 
scription  is  not  im}x>rtant  if  the  stenographer 
finally  turns  out  a  mailable  letter.  This  is  , 
true  in  small  offices,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
a  low  production  speed  is  usually  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  low  salary.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
fair  to  point  to  cases  where  stenographers 
can  “get  by”  with  low  transcribing  speeds 
in  order  to  try  to  justify  low  transcribing 
s(Keds  for  all  pupils. 

This  is  so  new  a  problem  that  there  is 
not  as  yet  any  generally  recognized  method 
of  measuring  transcribing  speed.  The  only 
thoroughly  satisfactory  method  seems  to  be 
to  measure  the  total  output  in  a  class  period. 
We  arc  not  interested  in  knowing  how  rap- 
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idly  the  pupil  transcribes  one  letter;  we  want 
to  know  the  average  rate  over  a  40-minute 
or  60-minute  period. 

As  a  practical  matter,  we  must  recognize 
that  the  possibilities  of  transcribing  speed 
are  governed  quite  definitely  by  the  speed  at 
which  the  pupil  can  copy  from  type.  As  the 
pupil’s  transcribing  speed  cannot  hope  to 
be  more  than,  let  us  say,  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths  of  his  speed  when  copying  from 
print,  it  is  clear  that  the  pupil  with  a  type¬ 
copying  speed  of  only  30  words  a  minute 
cannot  be  expected  to  attain  a  transcribing 
speed  of  35  words  a  minute — just  to  make 
the  matter  beyond  question. 

I  have  been  told  of  pupils  who  could 
transcribe  from  shorthand  faster  than  they 
could  copy  from  type,  but  1  have  never  seen 
an  authenticated  instance,  and  it  really  does 
not  seem  plausible  when  we  remember  the 
amount  of  time  inevitably  required  for  mak¬ 
ing  decisions  on  spelling  and  the  punctuation 
of  the  shorthand  notes.  There  are  well- 
authenticated  records  of  pupils  with  tran¬ 
scribing  speeds  of  60  to  80  words  a  minute, 
but  those  speeds  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
most  of  our  pupils  because  they  require  typ¬ 
ing  speeds  up  to  90  words  a  minute  or  better. 

Without  much  statistical  data,  but  with 
rather  clear  impressions  of  the  work  being 
done  in  many  schools,  I  should  say  that  15 
words  a  minute  should  be  the  minimum 
transcribing  speed  required  for  graduation 
from  a  stenographic  course  on  a  basis  of 
professional  competency.  Even  20  words  a 
minute  is  nothing  to  be  proud  of,  but  any¬ 
thing  less  than  15  words  a  minute  can  hardly 
be  called  stenographic  proficiency. 

Remember,  now,  >Ye  are  considering  the 
standard  for  graduation — not  simply  mid-term 
tests  or  anything  of  that  sort.  This  final 
test,  therefore,  should  consist  of  the  dicta¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  letters  of  different 
lengths,  at  a  rate  of  about  100  words  a  min¬ 
ute,  to  be  transcribed  at  an  average  rate  of 
15  to  20  words  a  minute,  and  to  be  tran¬ 
scribed  so  that  most  of  them  could  be  signed 
by  a  business  man  and  mailed. 

If  any  of  you  believe  in  higher  standards 
or  lower  sundards,  or  simply  different  stand¬ 
ards,  please  write  me  so  that  I  may  present 
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your  standards  in  these  pages  with  a  discui- 
sion  of  them.  We  are  especially  interested 
in  your  method  of  calculating  transcribing 
speeds.  Because  the  whole  problem  has  had 
so  little  attention  given  to  it,  we  should  all 
contribute  whatever  information  or  ooinioos 
we  have. 

Single  Sentence  in  24  Languages  | 

•  Who  woin.u  like  to  speak  twenty-four  Ian-  ^ 
guages.’  Read,  then:  “The  ugly  thug  loafed  ai  ^ 
a  damask-covered  table  on  the  cafe  balcuaj 
Wednesday  eating  goulash  and  drinking  hoi 
chocolate  with  a  half-caste  brunette  in  a  kimona 
sleeved,  lemon-yellow  gown  and  a  crimson  an¬ 
gora  wool  shawl,  while  he  deciphered  a  code 
notation  from  a  canny  smuggler  of  silk  cargoes 
on  the  back  of  the  paper  menu.” 

“He  who  reads  that  sentence  aloud  has  spoken 
words  taken  over  from  twenty-four  languages," 
says  a  bulletin  from  the  National  (ieographic 
ScKiety. 

“The  language  sources  of  that  unusual  sen¬ 
tence  are:  ugly,  Danish;  thug,  Hindu;  loafed, 
Cierman;  cafe,  brunette,  menu,  French;  balcony, 
Italian;  damask,  Syrian;  covered,  table,  ccxlc,  no 
tation,  Latin;  Wednesday,  drinking,  hot,  half, 
Scandinavian;  eating,  with,  yellow,  wool,  San 
skrit;  goulash,  Hungarian;  chocolate,  Mexican; 
caste,  Portuguese;  lemon,  shawl,  Persian;  kimo¬ 
no,  Japanese;  sleeved,  back,  Anglo-Saxon;  gown, 
Celtic;  crimson,  deciphered,  .\rabic;  angora, 
Tuikish;  while,  CJreek;  canny.  Scutch  or  Ice¬ 
landic;  silk,  Chinese;  cargo,  Spanish;  smuggler, 
Dutch;  paper,  Egyptian.  ' 

“The  Sanskrit  words  in  the  many-tongued 
sentence  are  the  words  Noah  probably  shipped 
on  board  the  Ark,  since  they  antedate  the 
Greek.” — Journul  of  Education. 


‘*l'a  gotno  e*«r  and  loka  ihit  oirMlt' 
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invoice  is  filed.  Also,  the  name  that  has 
been  cross-referenced  is  typed  on  the  princi¬ 
pal  guide.  This  extensive  cross-referencing  is 
necessary  so  that  when  a  “look-up”  is  neces 
sary  all  possible  names  will  be  available. 
Sometimes  these  “look-ups”  occur  in  large 
numbers.  For  one  firm  alone  there  was  a 
two-page,  single-spaced  list  of  invoices, 
claimed  unpaid,  for  which  the  original 
papers  had  to  be  found.  The  value  of  all 
this  extensive  cross-referencing  has  been 
proved  by  instances  in  which  either  a  new 
invoice  or  a  duplicate  had  been  erroneously 
authorized  for  payment. 

Correspondence  Regarding  Invoices 

Correspondence  regarding  invoices  is  de¬ 
livered  to  the  department  on  a  30-minutc 
schedule.  One  of  the  filing  clerks  separates 
it  into  two  groups:  first,  the  letters  about  new 
claims  for  which  there  are  no  papers  on  file; 
and  second,  the  letters  that  refer  to  previous 
correspondence.  The  first  group  is  sorted  by 
the  first  letter  of  the  firm  name,  counted,  and 
assigned  to  the  adjuster  having  charge  of 
firms  whose  names  begin  with  that  letter. 
From  this  count,  the  number  of  cases  handled 
each  day  by  each  adjuster  may  be  ascertained. 
The  standard  rate  for  sorting  and  counting 
this  “unmatched"  correspondence  is  213 
pieces  an  hour.  Because  of  the  time  required 
to  look  up  related  material,  the  standard 
for  the  second  group  of  “matched”  corre¬ 
spondence  is  only  77  pieces  an  hour,  letters 
are  sent  to  the  adjusters  every  30  minutes. 

Two  carbon  copies  of  all  letters  dictated 
by  the  adjusters  are  made.  One  is  attached 
to  the  previous  correspondence  by  stapling 
and  filed  alphabetically  and  by  date.  This 
file  has  no  miscellaneous  folders,  only 
straight-edge  folders  with  the  name  labeled 
on  the  left  side.  Fifth-cut,  staggered-position, 
alphabetic,  metal  window  tabs  with  typed 
inserts  are  used  on  the  guides.  The  standard 
rate  for  filing  papers  in  this  “susp>ense”  file 
is  250  pieces  an  hour. 

The  second  carhon  copy  is  filed  in  the 


tickler  file  under  the  date  two  weeks  trom  1| 
the  date  of  the  letter.  Plain  tab  pressbuaro  I 
guides,  with  tabs  in  the  two  left  positiom  I 
are  used.  The  letters  are  filed  in  a  folde  | 
under  the  adjuster's  name,  but  arranged  al  Si 
phabetically  by  firm  name.  On  the  follow-  Sj 
up  date,  the  copy  from  the  tickler  file  is  used  I 
;o  find  the  complete  record  in  the  suspense  u 
file.  This  record  is  removed  and  the  tickler  i 
copy  is  put  in  its  place  as  a  “charge-out."  i 
When  the  pa^rers  are  returned  to  the  file,  the  J 
first  tickler  copy  is  removed  and  destroyed 
and  the  new  tickler  copy  is  put  in  the  tickler  : 
file.  The  standard  for  finding  the  papers 
and  inserting  the  follow-up  copy  in  place  i 
of  them  is  200  an  hour.  I 

The  closed -correspondence  files  contain 
the  histories  of  cases  that  have  been  satis  E 
factorily  adjusted  and  for  which  the  invoices 
have  been  paid.  These  histories  contain  all 
the  letters  and  related  papers,  and  they  mav 
be  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness.  When  ven 
thick,  they  arc  held  to  a  cardlxiard  back  by 
means  of  long,  brass  paper  fasteners.  The 
thinner  cases  are  stapled  and  filed  alphabetic 
ally  behind  guides.  That  standard  filing 
speed  is  250  an  hour.  j 

Typing  names  and  addresses  on  strip  lab¬ 
els  and  affixing  them  to  one-fifth  cut  guides  ! 
or  straight-edge  folders,  on  btnh  sides  of  the 
tab,  is  rated  at  44  an  hour. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  all  rates 
given  in  this  article  arc  not  maximum  re¬ 
sults,  but  minimum  achievement  that  a  good, 
steady  worker  should  be  able  to  exceed  regu¬ 
larly  without  strain  or  stress.  Errors,  which 
are  few,  since  only  file  employees  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  remove  or  file  any  material  in  the 
drawers,  are  easily  traced,  because  the  clerk's 
name  is  stamped  on  the  sorted  material  be¬ 
fore  it  is  assigned  to  her  for  filing.  A  small 
deduction  for  an  error  is  made  from  the 
bonus  earnings.  This  “bonus”  plan,  based  on 
tested  speed  standards,  is  an  incentive  to  the 
file  clerk  to  keep  “on  her  toes,”  because  she 
has  evidence  of  the  fact  that  she  is  earning 
w'hat  she  gets,  and  is  getting  what  she  earns- 


"CMILE  BERLINER  washed  bottles  for  $6  a  week,  but  he  did 
not  stop  there.  He  invented  the  microphone  and  perfected  the 
wax  phonograph  record.  Moral-'  Don’t  be  a  bottle  “stopper.” 
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TEACHING  SHORTHAND 

IN  THE  U.  S,  COAST  GUARD 


UNDER  the  tutelage  ol  Harry  W.  New¬ 
man,  chief  yeoman  and  instructor  at 
the  Resident  Yeoman  School,  United  States 
C^ast  (lUard  Institute,  New’  Ix)ndon,  ('on- 
necticut,  a  group  of  yeoman  turned  from 
their  customary  sturdy  occupations  to  embark 
ujx)n  a  new  adventure — the  study  of  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting.  Their  record  is  an 
interesting  one.  But  let  us  hear  the  story 
from  Mr.  Newman  himself,  who  will  also  de¬ 
scribe  two  useful  charts  which  he  designed 
and  built  for  his  classes. 

This  particular  class  Krailuaii-d  alter  I2S  Uachintt 
IKrricids  of  50  minutes  each,  in  which  I  followed  the 
functional  method  of  presentation,  ('lass  work  was 
supplemented  by  252  study  peruxls  of  one  hour  each. 
The  individual  attainments  were  remarkably  uniform, 
the  maximum  speed  for  the  class  being  W  words  a 
minute,  with  an  average  accuracy  of  9K  fser  cent. 

The  pupils'  shorthand  work  was,  very  gornl  ami 
there  were  some  outstamling  specimens  of  shorthand 
(lenmanship.  All  had  a  fluent  command  of  the  the<iry 
principles,  manifested  considerable  ability  in  phrasing, 
and  applied  the  expedients  possible  umicr  the  abbre¬ 
viating  principle  intelligently  and  to  gfMNi  advantage. 

Errors  were,  for  the  most  part,  typographical  or 
the  result  of  misunderstanding,  ami  were  not  due  to 
faulty  shorthand  notes. 


'I  he  characters 
on  the  brief-form 
chart  and  the 
chart  of  most-used 
phrases  were  first 
written  with  a  No. 

■f  ix-ncil  ami  then 
traced  in  imlia 
ink,  using  a  small 
brush.  The  (sanris, 
u(M>n  which  the 
charts  are  placed, 
with  flat  white  |>aint.  The  panels  are  5  feet  i  indies 
high,  with  a  combined  length  of  2<l  feet.  Before 
imfxising  the  characters  on  the  board,  vertKal  and 
horizontal  lines  were  tirawn,  using  a  T  sc|uare  as  a 
guide. 

The  Use  of  these  charts  for  oral  drill  saves  at  leaSt 
two  hours  during  the  week.  Because  of  their  size, 
the  characters  are  visible  from  any  part  of  the  r<K»m. 
The  arrangement  of  the  forms  pur|iosely  differs  frtim 
the  order  followed  in  the  charts  on  the  inside  covers 
of  the  Manual,  for  I  wished,  in  the  learning  of  the 
forms,  to  avoid  any  isossibility  »>f  comparison  with 
the  Manual  charts. 


Harry  W.  Newman 

are  made  of  sheet  nnk  painted 


Mr.  Newman’s  third  class  at  the  schtiol  Ivc- 
gan  the  day  he  wrote  us  anti  we  have  no 
doubt  he  is  equaling,  if  not  surpassing,  this 
interesting  record. — //.  P.  R. 


JUNE.  1937 
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Use  of  the  Item-Count  Plan 
By  Areas  of  Information 
As  a  Teaching  Aid 

James  JM.  Thompson,  Ed.D. 


■’  I  ^  wo  of  the  most  practical  uses  that  may  be  made  of  tests 

designed  for  measuring  achievement  in  fields  involving 
more  than  one  subject,  such  as  that  of  junior  business  train 
ing,  are:  (I)  as  a  measure  of  initial  knowledge,  and  (2) 
as  a  diagnostic  instrument. 

In  preparing  the  Thompson  Business  Practice  Test*  for 
publication,  it  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Walter  N.  Durost,  of 
the  World  Hook  Company,  that  the  use  of  the  test  for  diag¬ 
nostic  purposes  would  be  facilitated  by  making  provision  for 
an  item  count  by  areas  of  information.  He  also  suggested 
providing  for  an  area  profile,  to  be  used  at  the  option  of  the 
examiner,  for  discovering  weaknesses  and  strength  when  .the 
test  is  used  as  an  initial  test  of  business-practice  information. 

Such  a  plan  need  not  he  confined  to  one  type  of  test  only, 
but  it  may  he  applied  to  any  test  that  covers  more  than  one 
phase  of  learning.  For  example,  a  test  covering  arithmetic 
would  include  items  such  as  fractions,  percentage,  interest, 
etc.  In  such  a  test,  an  item  count  by  these  different  phases 
would  he  a  valuable  aid  to  the  teacher  in  adjusting  the 
teaching  emphasis  on  the  various  phases  involved  in  the 
study. 

It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  a  description  of  the 
item<ount  plan,  as  it  now  appears  in  the  Manual  of  Direc¬ 
tions  of  the  Thompson  Business  Practice  Test,  is  given  here. 

Area  Item  Count 

The  purpose  of  an  item  count  is  to  give  the  teacher  defi¬ 
nite  data  about  the  areas  of  information  in  which  her  class 
is  superior  or  inferior.  With  these  data  at  hand,  she  can 
organize  her  course  to  the  Best  advantage.  If  the  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  inferior  and  superior  areas  is  available  for 
the  individuals  as  well  as  for  the  class  as  a  whole,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  more  easily  to  direct  remedial  work  for  inferior  students 
and  to  give  special  opportunities  to  the  superior  students. 

Note  that  it  is  the  area  of  information  that  is  important 
and  not  the  answers  to  individual  questions.  To  drill  on 
specific  questions  that  happen  to  he  included  in  a  test  is  a 
vicious  practice,  not  only  because  it  limits  the  range  of  in¬ 
formation  that  is  presented  to  the  student,  but  also  because 
it  falsely  inflates  the  scoits  of  students  on  succeeding  tests. 

’Thoiin>ion.  lames  M..  “Thompstm  Business  i’raetke  Test,”  World 
Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hu«lson.  New  York,  1937. 


1 

Content 

Te4^ 

I.  Arithmetic 

53, 83,  &.r*. 

1 

II.  Communication 

9, 18,34,J* 
77, 93,  lOJ 

III.  Money  and  Banking, 
and  Methods  of  Pay¬ 
ment 

5.7,8,  a* 
44, 60. 74i! 
94,  100 

IV.  Purchasing,  Ordering, 
Receiving,  Storing 

3,  28,36,1 
103, 108 ; 

V.  Recording,  Filing,  and 
Reference  Books 

VI.  Simple  Business  Law, 
Organization,  and 
Ownership 

14, 16, 17- 
57, 64,  &V- 
104. 106,  f 

VII.  Simple  Economics  and 
Miscellaneous  Business 
Information 

6,  11, 15,f 
75,  78, 84  J 

Vlil.  Selling,  Advertising, 
Billing,  Shipping 

1.12, 19,  i 
58,102  I 

IX.  Thrift,  Savings, 

Investment,  Insurance 

4,10,13,2^ 
38,  40, 42,! 
55, 63,68, 
73,  76,  %.| 

X.  Travel  Information 
and  Facilities 

2,23,51,6i 
95,  107 

Table  /  {Above).  DistrihuUon 
Table  ll  (Below).  An  Effeettv 
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r 

! 


Matcbinc 

Multiple- 

Cboicx 

Completion 

Totai 

11, 12,  16,27 

17 

|HC,67, 

16, 17, 18, 
19,20 

2,  4,  8,  29,  31 

2.  6,  7,  13, 
16,29 

26 

i5,».32, 

26,27,28, 

29,30 

5,  20, 25,  30, 
32,34 

25, 28,  32, 
35 

30 

1,3 

23 

11 

10, 89 

36,37,38, 

39,40 

6,  10,  14 

1,9 

16 

75,11. 48, 

.',1:5,86. 88, 

If 

6,  7,  8,  9, 
10,21,22, 
23,  24,25 

13,  18,  19.  21 

30 

30 

.ii0,49, 

4; 

i 

1 

17,35 

3.  4,  8,  14, 
15,33 

17 

>1.41,43, 

I 

2,  4,5 

1,3,  28,33 

12. 18,  21, 
31 

19 

2b, 33, 37, 
2,fe80, 52, 
«^,71,72, 

1^  j7.99.  109 

11,12,13, 
14, 15,31, 
32,33,34, 
35 

15,  22,  23,  24 

5,  19 

41 

eb,  87,91, 

7,  9,26 

10 

13 

220 

7  bf  Items  According  to  Areas  of  Information, 
m  Way  of  Recording  Area  Item-  Count  Data. 


|am«  M.  Thompson’s 
FJ.D.  (Irgrcc  is  from 
New  York  University, 
where  he  is  an  instruc¬ 
tor  in  commerce.  He  is 
active  in  professional 
orftaniTations  and  has 
contributed  to  the 
C.E.A.  yearbook  as 
well  as  to  educational 
mafiazines.  He  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  [)elta  Pi  Epsi¬ 
lon,  business  education 
fraternity.  Hobbies: 
travel  and  camping. 


Then  they  no  longer  can  he  thought  of  as 
measuring  the  approximate  level  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  subject  but  merely  in  the  nar¬ 
row  range  of  information  that  the  person 
who  composes  the  text  has  chosen  from  the 
whole  subject. 

In  order  to  enable  the  teacher  to  obtain 
this  desirable  information  with  a  minimum 
of  labor,  a  distribution  of  the  questions  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  areas  under  which  they  may 
be  subsumed  is  given  in  Table  I.  ' 

In  making  this  area  analysis,  the  teacher 
may  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  Take  a  sheet  of  lined  paper  and  rule 
off  and  label  columns  as  in  Table  II.  Num¬ 
ber  the  lines  on  the  paper  and  let  each  num¬ 
ber  stand  for  tbe  student  whose  name  has 
the  same  number  on  the  class  record. 

2.  After  the  papers  have  been  scored,  go 

through  each  paper  for  each  area  in  turn,  ^ 
making  a  tally  mark  on  a  plain  sheet  of 
paper  for  each  correct  answer  in  a  given  f 

area.  The  distribution  of  items  by  areas  as 
given  in  Table  I  is,  of  course,  used  <as  a 
guide  at  this  point.  Count  up  these  tallies 

for  each  area  and  enter  the  sum  in  the 
“No.”  column  opposite  the  student’s  number. 

The  burden  of  work  can  be  greatly  less¬ 
ened  if  the  teacher  has  each  pupil  do  this 
work  for  his  or  another’s  paper.  The  teacher 
can  copy  onto  the  blackboard  the  numbers  of 
the  items  under  each  area.  Each  student  can 
then  count  up  the  figures  on  his  paper  and 
give  the  teacher  a  list  containing,  under  each 
area  heading,  the  number  of  correct  items. 

It  would  then  be  comparatively  simple  for 
the  teacher  to  transfer  these  to  a  table  simi¬ 
lar  to  Table  II. 


/  - 
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TABLE  III.  Plr  Clnt  Scalls  Corresponding  to  Areas  oe  Ineormation  in  the 
~  Thompson  Busin em-Practice  Test 

Area  of  Information 


3.  When  the  number  of  items  each  stu¬ 
dent  has  answered  correctly  under  each  of 
these  areas  has  been  recorded,  determine  the 
percentage  of  success  for  each  student  in  each 
area  and  enter  these  values  In  the  second 
column.  This  may  be  done  very  quickly 
by  means  of  the  scales  given  in  Table  III. 
Merely  find  the  student’s  score  on  the  left 
side  of  the  line  and  read  off  the  per  cent 
value  on  the  right  side. 

4.  Average  these  per  cent  scores  for  all  stu¬ 
dents  in  each  area  to  get  a  measure  of  class 
mastery  in  these  areas.  If  the  teacher  wishes 
to  get  a  visual  picture  of  the  result,  the  aver¬ 
age  per  cent  score  for  each  area  can  be  plot¬ 
ted  on  the  computing  scales,  and  by  joining 
these  points  with  a  line  a  profile  for  the  class 
may  be  obtained. 

An  item  count  such  as  this  can  be  of  ines¬ 
timable  value  if  properly  used.  If  one  form 
of  the  Thompson  Business  Practice  Test  is 
given  as  a  pretest,  the  teacher  can  determine 
those  areas  in  which  student  information  is 
already  quite  adequate  and  those  areas  in 
which  the  greatest  differences  exist.  The 
data  in  the  analysis  table  (like  Table  II) 
should  be  of  great  help  in  determining 
which  students  need  special  attention  either 
in  additional  coaching  or  in  the  enrichment 
of  their  supplementary  work. 
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An  item  count  of  this  kind  made  before 
and  after  a  course  will  afford  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  teacher 
has  succeeded  in  the  aspects  of  her  task  that 
this  test  measures. 

Bringing  Yourself  Out 

Often  the  man  who  fails  complains:  “The 
world  is  unfair.  Its  honors  and  riches  go  to 
him  who  impudently  pushes  himself  forward, 
rather  than  to  one  with  real  ability.” 

In  these  very  words,  he  has  told  the  cause  of 
his  failures  and  has  suggested,  at  the  same  time, 
the  only  remedy. 

For  ability  .  .  .  unless  it  is  brought  forth, 
harnessed,  and  put  to  work  .  .  .  must  forever 
remain  nothing  more  than  mere  prob-ability. 

Things  that  cannot  be  seen  or  felt  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  world  have  no  reality — no  existence. 

The  light  hidden  beneath  a  bushel  casts  no 
radiance  .  .  .  and  in  the  sight  of  the  world  is 
darkness. 

Gold  is  valueless  until  labor  digs  it  up  and 
puts  it  to  useful  purposes. 

The  diamond  is  worthless  so  long  as  it  is  hid 
den  in  its  native  clay. 

Of  what  worth  is  the  pearl  lying  on  the  txean 
bed  or  enclosed  within  the  mollusk’s  shell? 

And  so  it  is  with  merit  ...  if  inactive,  it  has 
no  place  in  the  world’s  work. 

Moral:  Do  a  little  pushing  on  your  own  ac¬ 
count,  for  the  world  must  l(now  what  you  are 
and  what  you  can  do  before  it  will  avail  itself 
of  your  abilities  or  wares  .  .  .  and  the  world  is 
very  apt  to  ta^e  your  own  rating.  — Flashes. 
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B.  E.  W.  BOOKKEEPING  CONTEST 


I 


Milton  Briggs 

Solutions  submitted  in  this  contest  reflect  excellent  teaching,  with 
student  effort  and  enthusiasm  at  a  high  level.  .4  new  series  of 
Bool(^l^eeping  Contest  projects  will  begin  in  the  fall,  with  a  creden¬ 
tial  plan  that  will  give  recognition  to  every  worthy  contestant 


The  Doorstep  Candy  Shop,  the  project 
in  the  April  contest,  assembled  a  nation¬ 
wide  clientele.  Contestants  came  from  thirty- 
four  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  For 
the  first  time,  the  contest  drew  a  response 
from  outside  the  boundaries  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica — the  comment  of  an  interested  teacher 
from  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  wonder  why,  each 
month,  I  present  these  first-paragraph  statis¬ 
tics.  There  are  two  reasons:  the  first  is  to 
show  students  who  enter  that  they  arc  par¬ 
ticipants  in  a  contest  that  is  nation-wide  in 
its  scope;  the  second  is  to  show  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  contestants  is  so  large  that  a  rating 
of  Superior  Merit  or  Honorable  Mention  is  a 
distinction  of  which  the  student-contestant 
and  the  teacher-sponsor  have  every  right  to 
be  proud. 

You  who  enter  here  engage  in  a  field  of 
keen  competition;  you  meet  some  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  best  bookkeeping  students.  Indeed,  they 
represent  “the  cream  of  the  crop.” 

Take  a  Bow,  Boys 

For  the  second  month  since  the  BEW  be¬ 
gan  to  sponsor  these  lxx)kkccping  contests,  a 
young  man  takes  first^  prize.  Until  March, 
all  prize  winners  had  liccn  young  ladies,  and 
just  as  I  was  at  the  point  of  admonishing  the 
young  men,  along  came  CJcorgc  E.  Ciriffith,  of 
Lewistown,  Pennsylvania,  to  caj^ture  first 
prize.  When  (»corge  received  his  check  from 
The  (>rcgg  Publishing  (x>mpany  in  April, 
he  wrote  me  a  thoughtful  letter  of  apprecia¬ 
tion.  I’d  like  you  to  read  this  part  of  it: 

While  I  was  workinn  out  the  iransastions  of  1  fir 
DiKirstrp  (ainilv  Shop,  many  situations  arose  in 
which  I  iliii  not  know  |ust  what  entry  to  make.  In 
the  analyzinK  of  these  transactions  I  rrteivcil  a  mucli 
<fee|ier  undrrstaniimft  of  iKMikkerpintt.  ...  In  vilv- 
ing  this  interesting  problem  I  also  receiveil  much 
esjierience  that.  I  feel  sure,  will  help  me  in  business. 
I  learned  the  value  of  patience,  and  realized  the 


loy  of  being  a  winner.  What  an  exfierience  that  is! 

I  take  this  opiMirtunitv  to  thank  The  (»regg  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  for  s|Minsoring  such  a  splendid  and 
stimulating  contest. 

I  think  this  letter  is  an  adequate  introduc¬ 
tion  for  the  names  of  our  .April  prize  win¬ 
ners.  So,  while  the  boys  take  their  bow,  let’s 
meet  the  others — bookkeeping  students, 
every  one.  Here  is  the  complete  list,  with  the 
names  of  instructors  in  italics: 

The  April  Contest  Winners 

Kirst  Prize,  $5;  John  Joseph  Bcckcr,  National 
training  School  for  Boys,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Mrs. 
keha  A/.  Crothers, 

SEr:oND  Prize,  $-1:  Mildred  Justice,  Woodbury  Col¬ 
lege,  Los  Angeles,  /.  L.  Cochshoot. 

Third  Prize,  $.1:  Gilbert  V'aillancourt,  High 
School,  V'an  Buren,  Maine,  fohn  A.  Foufiey. 

Fourth  Prize,  SI:  Ruth  Allen,  Central  State 
Teachers  College,  Edmond,  Oklahoma,  Earl  C.lev- 
enger. 

Fifth  Prize,  SI;  laverne  I’rince,  High  School, 
Cairo,  Georgia,  Hdnl  Lott. 

Sixth  Priz,  SI:  Maxine  Kaun,  High  School,  Con¬ 
rad,  Montana,  Jiuhy  M.  Taney. 

Seventh  Prize,  SI:  Dorothy  Ann  McAvoy,  St. 
(Charles  High  School,  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  Sister 
T  heresilla. 

Superior  Merit 

Cai.iFORNiA — WfKidbury  (aillege,  U>s  .Angeles: 
Marcella  Beck,  E.  V.  Roherts;  Evelyn  Baroldy,  H. 
.InJresc.  Pasadena  Business  (College,  Pasadena:  Helen 
K.  Sullivan,  Harriette  Benith  de  Forest,  Floyd  R.  Ball. 

District  of  Coi.umbia-  -Immaculate  (amception 
■Academy,  Washington:  Mar>  Jane  Wuodburn,  Sister 
Zoe. 

Ii.t.iNois- -High  SchiKil,  Blandinsville:  I>orothy  Ed¬ 
dington,  Freeman  Hall.  Community  High  School, 
Cullom:  Everett  Sterrenberg,  Bernice  Kaencher.  La 
.Salle-Peru  Township  High  SchcKil,  la  Salle:  Marjorie 
Rose,  Mrs.  Wilson.  State  Normal,  Normal:  Evelyn 
laiuise  Bernard,  Oville  Riggs,  Albert  C.  Fries. 

Kansas — High  School,  Clearwater:  Mardel  Schoep- 
|hI,  IJoyd  Rruhen  Orrell,  E.  F.  Basr.  High  School, 
t>naga:  Moyne  Hayes,  Helen  Meyer. 

Massachi  SETTS — St.  Margaret’s  High  SchiNil,  I>or- 
ihcster:  Julia  Mathews,  Anne  (>avin.  Sister  Mary 
.Ilexina. 
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Michican — Hi(ih  Schiiol,  t^larc:  M.  Tubbs. 

CUo  Hoyle.  St.  Mary'*  High  School,  |ack*on:  Kilecn 
Horthrop,  PatrKk  luni,  Sitirr  Rose  Magdalen. 

Miuiuippi — Lastfork  High  School,  Smithdalc: 
Mary  Florence  Turner,  Mrs.  LmciIU  Moore. 

Miuol'ri — Higl*  School,  Liberty:  Marjorie  lean 
Petty,  Mildred  Small. 

Nkw  Jekiev — High  School,  Dover:  Phylli*  Len- 
hart,  Laurence  Van  Horn. 

New  York — North  Park  Business  School,  Buffalo: 
Virginia  Buchheil,  fean  M.  Summers. 

Ohio— Auburn  High  Sch<w»l,  ('hagrin  Falls:  Dons 
FraiKcs  Kramer,  Margarel  Crouch.  High  SchfMil, 
Pembervillc:  Ruth  Sander,  Mildred  Hampton. 

Oklahoma — Ontral  State  Teachers  Odlege,  F^l- 
mon<l:  Doral  Stone,  Earl  Clevenger. 

Pennsylvania — High  School,  Oessona:  Irene  F.ve- 
lyn  Major,  Isabel  Postlethwaite.  High  Schwil,  I.ewis- 
town:  Barbara  Ann  Barraclough,  Albert  Houser. 

Rhode  Island — Burrillville  High  Schwil,  Pascoag: 
Roland  A.  I^averdierc,  Elizabeth  FitzGerald. 

South  Dakota — Black  Hills  Commercial  College, 
Rapid  City:  Maxine  Kurth,  Katherine  Jacobson. 

Vi  EMovT — High  School,  Springheld:  Minnie 
Blake,  Vivian  /.  Brunell. 

Wisconsin — High  School,  Grantsburg:  Alice  F.. 
Erickson,  Hilvie  Otterblad.  Cathedral  High  School, 
Superior:  .Alvina  M.  Britz,  Sister  M.  Justa. 

Honorable  Mention 

Arizona — High  Sch«M>l,  Safford;  Naomi  (iood- 
man,  Edith  Haner. 

Arkansas — St.  Scholastica  Academy,  Fort  Smith: 
Marg.irrt  ZimpcI,  Sister  M.  Basil. 

California — Wootibury  Oillege,  Dis  Angeles: 
Arthur  Cagan.  Edward  Crosthwait.  M’.  C.  Daniels, 
Manny  Rose.  Norman  B.  Clarh-  High  .SchiKil,  Nev¬ 
ada  City:  |une  Hawke,  Nell  B.  Baggley. 

Colorado — High  School,  Ordway:  ('harles  Irish, 
Orda  M.  Mawhor. 

CoNNECTiruT — Catholic  High  5»chfKil.  Waterbury: 
Erminia  Cimaglia.  fulia  Karezna.  Marie  Eleanor 
O'Keefe,  Flora  Bruni,  Sister  St.  Thomas  of  Con. 

Florida — V'ocational  School.  Sanford:  Mary 
(Jeorge,  Rebecca  Stevens. 

Illinois — Holy  Trinity  High  School,  Bloomington: 
Evelyn  CJrimm,  Bernardine  Reidel.  Dolores  Mctirath, 
Virginia  Raycroft.  Bernice  Vaughan,  Ada  Teodori. 
.State  Normal,  Normal:  Adelaide  (Jreen.  .ilbert  C. 
Fries. 

Indiana — Huntington  (j>llege.  Huntington:  Anne 
(iriffin.  Mayretha  Plasterer. 

Iowa — Public  School,  .Akron:  Winifreil  I..  Thatch¬ 
er,  Helen  Hicks.  Immaculate  Conception  School. 
(>dar  Rapids:  Mary  laiuise  Barrett.  Sister  Mary  Re- 
migta.  (Vinsoliilated  SchrMil,  Hartford:  Florence 
Brown,  Ijouise  Sumners.  High  5>chooI.  Keystone: 
Dale  Henry  Allers.  Helen  Mae  Kroyman.  Lucille 
Frances  Holst.  Esther  Irma  Pingel,  Margaret  Robert¬ 
son. 

Kansas — High  School.  .Argonia:  Marcella  Raine, 
Eleanor  Markley.  High  School,  Clearwater:  .Alice 


Bradley,  E,  F.  Barr.  High  School,  Waters ille:  C.laire 
McBride,  Rose  Lusebrink- 

Louisiana — St.  Paul's  College,  Covington:  .Amirew 
William  Swago,  Brother  Stephen. 

Massachlsltts — High  School,  Agawam:  /oaha 
Subotin,  Gertrude  Belyea.  St.  Margaret's  High  School, 
Dorchester:  Elizabeth  Sullivan,  Sister  Mary  Alexina. 
St.  Charles  High  School,  Waltham:  Antoinette  Fer- 
rero,  Carmelita  Conlon,  Alice  Ahearn,  Sister  Ther- 
esilla. 

Michigan — St.  Ambrose  School,  IronwrMKi:  lean 
Rigoni,  Sister  Henriella. 

Mississippi — University  of  Mississippi.  Universitx; 
Tom  Arthur  Lcydon,  A.  B.  Crosier. 

Missouri — High  School,  Liberty:  Mildred  Froman, 
Mildred  Small.  High  School,  University  City:  Evelin 
Schwarz,  Dorothy  M.  Abbott. 

Montana — High  School,  Conrad:  Helen  Robinson. 
Ruby  M.  Taney. 

Nebraska — Hebron  College  and  Academy,  Heb¬ 
ron:  Doris  M.  Weaver,  l^o  Osterman.  High  School, 
I.odge  Pole:  Pearl  H.  Bauer,  Edith  Dahn. 

New  Hampshire — High  School,  Enfield:  Doru 
Fraser,  Rachel  Goodell,  Jane  Ibey,  Alice  Downing. 

New  Jersey — Grover  Cleveland  Junior  High 
School,  Elizabeth:  Ingeborg  Olsen,  H.  Hollenberg, 
Mary  FHowitz,  Mary  F.  DeScipio. 

New  York — St.  Mary's  Oimmercial  SchfKiI,  Ro¬ 
chester:  Alice  Jacobs,  Florence  Mascari,  Kathryn  I.u- 
cuno.  Sister  Mary  Patdine.  Ontral  High  SchiHil,  Van 
Hornesville:  Marjorie  Ck>uld  Edick,  Katherine  A 
Bayzon,  Mrs.  Robert  Woodruff.  Immaculate  Heart 
Academy,  Watertown:  Anthony  J.  lajueti.  Sistei 
Mary  An~t. 

North  Dakota — Notre  Dame  Academy,  Willow 
C.ity:  Lloyd  Thorson,  Sister  St.  Luke. 

OHir> — Lincoln  High  School,  Cleveland:  .Aim* 
Tews,  Mabel  Kerr.  High  SchiKil.  C.lyile:  ('lara  Bouy- 
ack.  Faith  Green. 

Oklahoma — Ontral  State  Teachers  College,  Ed¬ 
mond:  Peggy  Hainline.  Velda  Jean  Jones.  Parthen.i 
Pearl  Temple,  Earl  Clevenger. 

Oregon — High  School,  Corvallis:  Dorothy  Amler- 
son.  Ida  Gran  berg. 

Pennsylvania — High  School,  Coraopolis:  Esther 
Lewis,  Nadine  Mcl.enahan.  High  School,  Crafton- 
Neda  Dietrich,  Helen  Grovers,  Marian  Alice  Wiegers. 
William  A.  Walter.  High  School,  Cressona:  Hildo 
Bittle,  Viola  Mae  Cooper,  Isabel  Postlethwaite.  High 
School,  Lykens:  Mary  Finton,  Ijidlow  Nichols. 
I.aurel  Hill  Academy,  Susc|urhanna:  Margaret  Cecilia 
(Jilson.  Sister  Mary  Seraphine.  St.  Mary's  Caimnur- 
cial  ftchool,  Wilkes-Barre:  John  Joseph  Iktivivan, 
Sister  Mane  Matthew. 

SoiTTii  TIakota — High  ScIkhiI,  McIntosh:  Martha 
Jensen,  Mildred  Chase. 

Texas — High  School,  Ballinger:  Willie  Mac  Mc¬ 
Millan,  Genevieve  Green. 

Vermont — High  School,  Springfield:  Gladys 
Knight,  Vivian  f.  Brunell. 

Washington — High  School.  Caiulee  Citv:  Dolly 
l.amb,  Hilda  Mesick.  High  School,  Newport:  Cath¬ 
erine  fJreene,  fean  Salisbury. 
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Little  Sign  Makes  Mischief 

During  April,  following  the  publication 
of  the  second  installment  of  The  Doorstep 
Candy  Shop  with  a  trial  balance  of  the  hrst 
month,  I  received  a  number  of  letters  from 
conscientious  teacher-sponsors  of  March  con¬ 
testants.  They  compared  my  trial  balance 
with  the  results  obtained  by  their  students, 
and  wrote  to  inquire,  ‘’How  come.^” 

llie  following  letter  is  typical  of  those  I 
received: 

1  note  that  >(>ur  trial  balance  for  the  March  buo- 
ness  of  llie  Doorstep  Candy  Shop  shows  $22.31  as 
the  balance  of  the  Cash  account  and  $31). H5  as  the 
balance  of  the  Purchases  account.  1  have  carefully 
checked  all  work  submitted  by  my  students,  showing 
Cash  $23.06  and  Purchases  $39.10,  and  am  unable 
to  account  for  the  discrepancy.  Will  you  please  ad¬ 
vise  me.’ 

1  believe  all  entrants  in  the  March  con¬ 

test  are  entitled  to  this  explanation  of  the 
difference  in  the  figures  mentioned:  I  pre¬ 
pared  the  April  project  from  my  original 
manuscript  of  the  March  project  because  time 
did  not  permit  preparation  from  the  project 
as  published  in  the  March  H.E.W.  My 
manuscript  for  March  shows  the  sign 

before  prices  under  date  of  March  1,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

2  boxes  Old-Fashioned  Chocolates  (q^  $.90 

2  boxes  Marshmallow  Fluffs  '  (q,  $.85 

Our  printer  omitted  the  sign  before 

each  of  these  prices.  The  result  was  that  the 
trial  balance  figures  published  in  the  April 
project  did  not  agree  with  the  trial  balance 
hgures  prep-ired  by  students  who  solved  the 
March  project  from  information  presented  in 
the  March  issue  of  the  BEW. 

All  awards  in  the  March  contest,  how¬ 
ever,  were  made  fairly,  on  the  basis  of  the 
figures  as  printed  in  the  March  BEW.  The 
discrepancy,  as  you  can  sec,  was  unavoidable, 
but  in  the  future  our  printer  has  promised 
to  make  that  little  "(a”  sign  attend  to  busi¬ 
ness. 

A  correct  solution  of  the  ,\pril  project 
appears  on  page  794. 

ClaMification  of  Expenses 

Frequently  contestants’  solutions  to  these 
problems  differ  in  their  classification  of  the 
expenses  involved.  With  the  many  different 


textbooks  in  use  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  varied  ideas  of  teachers  on  this  subject, 
this  is  to  be  expected.  Therefore,  in  grading 
solutions  submitted  by  contestants,  I  accept 
many  classifications  of  expense  other  than  the 
one  in  the  “key”  solution  published  in  the 
BEW.  The  fact  that  a  contestant’s  grouping 
of  expenses  docs  not  agree  with  mine  in  no 
way  lessens  the  value  of  his  solution  m  my 
judgment. 

Introducing  General  Error 

At  this  point  I  should  like  you  to  meet 
General  Error,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
contestants  whose  names  arc  not  published 
in  this  issue.  The  Cienekal  commands  an 
army  of  enemies.  I’ll  line  them  up  for  you: 

Markcii-ovcr  figures. 

Frasurcs. 

L'ncumplrtrd  entries. 

Ina(te(]uate  cash-biMik  cxplanatHins. 

Untidiness. 

Miss(K-llings  ([urtKularly  in  names  df  ciisUiniers 
and  creilitorsj. 

Incorrect  rulings. 

.Abbreviations  in  statements. 

t^clcss  |>cnmanship. 

Disregard  of  contest  rubs. 

Many  solutions  had  to  lie  ruled  out  1k- 
cause  of  one  or  more  o(  these  errors,  as  well 
as  for  inaccurate  results.  Next  time,  con¬ 
testants,  don’t  allow'  Geniral  Error  to  take 
command  of  your  force. 

Related  Thought — Compound,  Not 
Complex 

'Fhc  students  displayed  such  splendid 
thought  and  initiative  in  their  answers  to 
the  related-thought  question  in  the  March 
and  April  contests  that  I  think  some  of  these 
thoughts  merit  publication  here.  These  are 
selected  from  the  paragraphs  in  response  to 
the  question: 

What  can  you  do  to  increase  the  profit 
from  The  Doorstep  Candy  Shop? 

Organize  and  memorize  a  more  efTeclivc  salrc  talk. 

Try  to  call  on  folks  with  children  because  most 
children  like  candy  and  the  mother  is  usually 
willing  to  buy  it  for  them. 

.Ask  for  suggestions  from  customers  in  regard  to 
the  confections  thes  prefer. 

Oinduct  a  popularity  contest,  with  every  nKkel 
purchase  entitling  a  customer  to  a  vote,  the  |ier- 
son  receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes  at  the 
eml  of  a  gisen  time  to  be  awarded  free  mer¬ 
chandise. 
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Arrange  attractive  di$playt,  using  spring  Bowers. 
Ask  for  purchase  cliKounts  from  creditors. 

Make  sfiecial  rates  to  persons  planning  [larties. 

Add  to  the  staff  of  ulcsinen  in  order  to  spread 
the  business  into  other  communities. 

Pay  salesmen  on  a  commission  basis  so  that  they 
will  realize  that  the  more  they  sell,  the  more 
they  earn. 

Sell  special  candy  for  s|iecial  occasions. 

Put  up  a  stand  on  a  busy  corner. 

Buy  merchandise  in  large  quantities  and  thus  get 
it  cheaper. 

Distribute  free  samples. 

Re  courteous  and  cheerful. 

(jiter  to  children. 

tiive  a  bonus  to  the  helper  who  makes  the  largest 
sales  each  month. 

Have  a  sunny  smile  and  a  cheery  word  for  each 
customer. 

Try  to  get  concessions  to  sell  at  school  activities, 
where  large  crowds  are  assembled. 

Adverttsc  by  radio. 

Avoid  credit  transactions. 

Drop  slow-selling  merchandise  and  replace  it  with 
more  of  the  popular  kinds. 

Add  new  products,  such  as  peanuts,  (mtato  chips, 
nuts,  fruits,  and  pofKorn. 

Never  sell  stale  merchandise. 

Offer  a  box  of  chocolates  to  every  steady  custom¬ 
er  who  recommends  five  new  customers. 

Certainly,  here  we  have  evidence  of  sound 
economics,  psychology,  and  business  sense — 
young  America  at  its  best. 

I  should  indeed  be  ungrateful  if  I  did  not 


Correct  Solution  of  April  Problem 


THE  DOORSTEP  CANDY  SHOP 
Profit  and  Lom  Statrment  for  Period  ENriNo 
Afril  V,  1937 


Income  frem  Ssltt: 

I 

I 

i 

Sales 

j  ^ 

43 

Cast  of  Mtnhnndtst  Sold: 

* 

Purchases 

: 

25l 

Less  Merchandise  Inventory, 

!  1 

April  30  * 

:  8 

7l| 

Cost  of  Merchandise  Sold 

1  49 

Groji  Profit  on  Sales 

1  ^ 

91 

Operating  Expenses: 

1 

Selling  Expense 

9  37 

t 

i 

Less  Selling  Expense  Inven- 

1  ; 

tory  April  30 

.35  : 

1 

\  ^ 

General  Expense 

Total  Expense 

B 

9 

S2 

Net  Ff^fit 

^  -- 

■  37 

express  my  appreciation  to  all  of  you,  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers,  who  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  success  and  development  of  the 
BKW  KtKikkeeping  Contest.  Your  approval 
has  been  most  encouraging  and  has  assured 
its  continuance  through  another  school  year. 
Your  suggestions  have  been  most  helpful. 
'I'he  BEW  editors  have  under  consideration 
plans  for  improvement  in  the  contests  which 
will,  I  feel  sure,  please  every  one  of  you.  So 
plan  to  join  our  contest  family  again  in 
September. 

At  the  end  of  this  school  year,  when  you 
leave  your  classrooms  until  fall,  please  take 
with  you  my  sincere  wishes  for  a  happy 
summer.  I  look  forward  to  meeting  you  all 
as  old  friends  in  September. 

About  Loggerheads 

Don’t  he  one  of  the  wooden  men.  I  don’t 
mean  lads  from  the  sticks — they’re  often  the 
liest  timber.  I  mean  chips  from  the  old  block¬ 
head  whose  idea  always  was  “I  wooden  do  any¬ 
thing  I’m  not  paid  to  do;  I  wooden  work  a 
minute  over;  I  wooden  take  that  from  any  man; 
I  wooden  change  from  the  way  I  always  done 
it.”  Any  suggestion  you  make  to  his  type  goes 
against  the  grain;  it’s  almost  impossible  to  shape 
the  genus  into  useable  material,  for  it’s  so  full  of 
“knots”  like  these — not  interested,  not  willing, 
not  intelligent. 

So,  like  the  forest  ranger  who  fights  a  fire 
out  of  control  by  starting  another  under  con¬ 
trol  toward  it,  I  say  I  wooden  keep  the  species. 


•  “What  are  the  essentials  in  character  build¬ 
ing?’'  That  was  the  question  put  to  the  students 
of  Northern  Stale  Teachers  College,  Marquette, 
Michigan,  last  spring  by  their  instructor,  Francis 
Roy  Cooper.  Mr.  Cooper  asked  this  question, 
feeling  confident  that  college  students  have  very 
definite  and  worth-while  ideas  on  the  subject. 

Sixty-five  replies  were  received  as  recorded  be¬ 
low.  Only  the  items  mentioned  by  mure  than 


ten  students  arc  listed. 

Esiential  Frequency 

Good  health  .  3-1 

(kiod  home  conditions  .  31 

Education  .  28 

Religious  training  .  21 

(kxid  environment  .  20 

Good  habits  .  18 

Good  heredity  .  17 

Honesty  .  H 

Good  associates  .  12 

Right  use  of  leisure  time  .  II 
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ONDERING  AND  WANDERING 


with 

Louis  A.  Leslie 

Individuahty  is  the  salt  of  common  life  .  .  .  Be  your- 
self  if  you  would  serve  others. — Henry  van  Dyl{e. 


Mr.  HAL  HALL,  coinnirrcijl 
critiL'  at  the  Southern  Illinoi<. 
State  Normal  University,  ('.artxin- 
dalr,  is  a  man  after  my  own  heart. 
He  writes  me  an  enthusiastic  brief 
for  the  commercial  contest.  I  have 
conducted  so  many  commercial  con¬ 
tests  that  I  lost  count  long  iffo.  1 
know  all  the  ills  that  commercial 
contests  are  heir  to,  but  I  am  still 
an  advocate  of  commercial  contests. 

Mr.  Hall  su^Kcsts  that  I  review 
the  case  for  and  against  commercial 
contests,  and  I  ho(ie  to  do  that  in 
the  fall.  It  is  a  lar^e  subject  and 
requires  more  elbow-riHim  than  is 
available  in  this  issue! 


Although  I  haven't  room  here  now 
b>  go  into  the  technical  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  commercial  contest, 
I  can't  resist  giving  you  one  thought 
to  chew  on  in  the  meantime,  with 
the  hope  that  a  lot  of  you  will  write 
me  your  thoughts  one  way  or  the 
other  before  fall,  to  be  included  in 
what  I  may  write  then. 


The  one  thought  is  this — that  any¬ 
thing  that  will  stir  up  so  much  in¬ 
terest  must  be  gomi.  The  very  con¬ 
troversy  that  rages  around  the  com¬ 
mercial  contest  is  one  of  the  best 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  contest.  What  wouldn't  the 
I.atin  teachers  give  to  have  some¬ 
thing  like  that  to  fight  about? 

One  of  the  favorite  arguments  of 
the  opjionent  of  the  commercial  con¬ 
test  is  that  pupils  are  likely  to  ne¬ 
glect  their  other  home  work  in 
order  to  do  additional  work  on 
shorthand  or  typing,  on  account  of 
the  contest.  Again,  what  wouldn't 
the  l.atin  teacher  give  for  some  de¬ 
vice  that  would  arouse  so  much 
interest  in  Ijitin  that  the  pupils 
would  neglect  their  shorthand  home 
work  to  do  their  l^tin? 

That's  all  the  space  I  can  have 
for  that  subject  now — but  1 11  be 
exjiecting  lots  of  letters  about  this 
provocative  jxiint. 


•  •  M*.  Bsv  O.  Bickstaff,  hcail 
of  the  commercial  department  of 
the  high  scIkmiI  in  I.akew>MMl,  Ohio, 
writes  to  agree  heartily  with  our 
recent  article  alxiut  the  use  of  the 
mailable  letter  as  the  only  proper 
standard  for  graduation  on  a  basis 
of  vrKational  competency.  As  he 
|N>ints  out,  however,  we  have  no 
way  of  preventing  unsuitable  pupil 
material  from  entering  the  steno¬ 
graphic  courses  and  we  must  either 
teiiijier  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb 
or  else  [Krinit  a  higher  |>ercentage 
of  failure. 

He  also  brings  up  the  manner  of 
dictation,  saying  that  many  teach¬ 
ers  dictate  in  a  monotonous  tone, 
the  words  dropping  out  one  by  one 
like  water  coming  off  the  end  of 
a  stalactite.  I'he  other  extreme, 
although  more  rare,  is  just  as  bad — 
the  teacher  who,  wishing  to  avoid 
that  unnatural  regularity  of  dicta¬ 
tion,  dictates  by  fits  anil  starts, 
swooping  ahead  and  then  waiting 
for  the  pupils  to  catch  up  to  her. 


...Why  not 
dedicate  a  few  Sat¬ 
urday  mornings  to 
lilting  by  a  buti- 
ness  man's  deth 
and  listening  to 
hii  dictation? 


Why  not  dedicate  a  few  Saturday 
mornings  to  sitting  by  a  business 
man's  desk  and  listening  to  his 
dictation?  You  should  select  several 
clinical  s(x:cimens  for  this  purpose, 
in  Older  not  to  be  misled  by  some 
(lersonal  peculiarities  of  any  one 
man.  What  do  you  think  of  that 
plan? 

•  •  What  an  hffct  a  slight 
tyixigraphical  error  can  have  on  the 
meaning  of  a  sentence!  And  how 
IK-rverscly  typographical  errors  al¬ 
ways  seem  to  come  in  places  where 
they  will  do  the  most  damage  to 
the  meaning!  An  esteemed  con¬ 
temporary  of  ours  recently  included 
in  a  list  of  valuable  typewriting 
ilrills  the  Item  “timid -senterKe 
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drills  the  item  “limKl-srntriK'r 
writing." 

We  have  seen  plenty  of  tiniHl* 
sentence  writing  in  our  typewriting 
clasuooms,  but  the  inclusion  of  the 
ruled  out  any  possibility 
that  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
artKic  might  have  had  that  in 
mind.  Our  explorations  of  various 
other  anractivc  possibilities  was 
brought  to  a  prosaK  close  by  the 
realization  that  some  stenographer 
had  strick  an  i  for  an  e  just  where 
it  Would  do  the  most  damage. 

•  •  Half  tbuths  are  much  more 
dangerous  than  complete  untruths. 
A  complete  untruth  is  quickly  dem¬ 
onstrated  to  be  false;  a  half  truth 
lives  on  indefinitely,  supported  by 
its  virtuous  half. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  fact  is  the  way  the 
perfect  copy  dings  to  the  breath  of 
life.  When  I  was  a  child  (and  how 
long  ago  that  was)  the  perfect-copy 
method  of  teaching  typing  was 
flourishing  in  its  prime.  Like  the 
rest  of  us,  perhaps  it  isn't  what  it 
used  to  be  twenty -five  years  ago, 
but  it  is  still  doing  damage  here 
and  there. 

You  ask  which  half  it  true,  and  ' 
I  reply  delphically  that  the  perfect 
copy  is  of  the  greatest  value  as  an 
unrealized  obiective.  It  is  something 
like  the  naval  theory  about  the 
value  of  the  “fleet  in  being"  rather 
than  the  "fleet  in  action."  In  other 
words,  we  develop  skill  not  by  writ¬ 
ing  perfect  copies,  but  rather  by 
striving  to  write  the  perfect  copies 
that  we  never  write.  If  we  write 
so  slowly  and  painstakingly  that 
we  always  turn  out  perfect  copy, 
our  speed  will  never  grow,  or  will 
grow  slowly.  If  we  stretch  evgry 
nerve  to  write  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed,  and  with  a  wishful  eye  on 
the  perhaps  never-realized  objective 
of  a  perfect  copy,  our  speed  will 
grow  rapidly  and  we  shall  hold  our 
accuracy. 

Not  only  is  the  requirement  of 
perfect  copy  harmful,  but  any  un¬ 
due  concentration  on  the  avoidance 
of  errors  is  likely  to  bring  the  very 
errors  we  seek  so  earnestly  to  avoid. 
This  is  true  in  shorthand,  and  the 
Functional-Method  handbooks  are 


full  of  suggestion  that  the  teacher 
try  to  turn  the  pupil's  mind  away 
from  the  thought  of  errors. 

At  the  E.C.T.A.  meeting  m  March, 
Dr.  Lessenberry  spoke  of  the  same 
thmg  in  typewriting  and  described 
a  useful  ilevice  that  effectively  re¬ 
lieves  the  pupil's  mind  of  any  solici¬ 
tude  about  errors.  He  said  that  he 
has  his  students  do  their  exercises 
with  the  stencil  shift  in  operation, 
so  that  the  flying  type  bars  leave  no 
impressKtn.  Ilie  pupil  knows  that 
the  teacher  can't  come  around  to 
sec  his  errors.  The  pupil  knows  he 
can't  even  sec  his  own  errors  and, 
therefore,  he  is  perfectly  free  to  con¬ 
centrate  whatever  mental  powers  he 
has  on  the  problem  of  attaining 
what  Harold  Smith  has  so  aptly  dc- 
Kribcd  as  “right  motions  at  the 
right  speed."  When  he  has  learned 
the  right  motion  at  the  right  speed, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  time  and 
opportunity  to  cut  down  the  errors. 

Let  us  remember,  therefore,  that 
the  perfect  copy  is  valuable  as  a 
bull's  eye  toward  which  to  aim, 
not  with  any  expectation  that  we 
shall  hit  the  bull's  eye  every  time, 
but  simply  that  by  aiming  at  the 
bull's  eye  every  time  we  shall  be 
that  much  more  likely  to  hit  the 
target  itself — which,  in  this  case,  is 
not  perfect  copy,  but  very  accurate 
copy,  prixluced  at  a  reasonable 
speed. 


THE  PENDULUM 
SWINGS 

•  •  Last  month  I  sent  Professor 
Nichols  a  copy  of  my  "Wondering 
and  Wandering"  department,  hop¬ 
ing  to  have  his  comments  in  time 
to  make  any  necessary  changes  in  my 
article  about  the  new  tests  announced 
at  the  ECTA  meeting  in  Boston. 
Unfortunately,  due  to  absence  from 
his  office,  he  did  not  receive  my 
letter  in  time  to  answer  it  before 
the  magazine  went  to  press. 

Professor  Nichols  objects  to  my 
use  of  the  analogy  of  the  bar  ex¬ 
amination  and  the  CJ’.A.  examina¬ 
tion  because  they  are  compulsory, 
while  his  vocational-ability  tests 
would,  of  course,  be  optional.  That 
is  correct,  and  my  article  suggested 


these  “as  a  helpful  analogs,"  ^iiJj. 
out  meaning  to  imply  that  they  are 
Klentical. 

Professor  NkIioIs  writes  that  r 
is  not  true  that  (as  I  quoted  from 
my  verbatim  shorthand  notes  of  hn 
ulk)  he  does  not  "care  how  slowly 
it  is  dicuted."  He  points  out  that 
the  current  test  must  be  dicuted  in 
“about  37  minutes  or  less,”  and 
that,  therefore,  “no  one  can  dicute 
It  at  a  speed  of  less  than  70  or  7S 
words  a  minute  on  the  aserage." 

It  is  still  u-ue  that  within  the  37- 
minute  dicution  any  given  letter 
may  be  dicuted  as  rapidly  or  ai 
slowly  the  dicutor  happens  to 
dicute.  Professor  Nichols  says,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  contrary  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  made  at  the  ECTA  Conven¬ 
tion,  the  tests  will  be  dicuted  by 
teachers  trained  especially  for  the 
pur()ose. 

Professor  Nichols  thinks  that  I 
must  have  misunderstood  the  an¬ 
nouncement  about  the  manner  of 
correcting.  The  actual  procedure 
will  be  for  the  corrector  to  read 
over  one  letter  that  was  dKUted 
and  then  to  grade  all  the  students' 
uanscripu  of  that  one  letter.  Th« 
still  seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  t<Hj 
flexible  a  standard — the  human 
memory  being  what  it  is' 

The  only  fundamental  divergence 
of  opinion  between  Professor 
Nichols  and  me  is  on  the  questnin 
of  the  speed  of  dicUtion.  The  other 
|X)ints  are  not  extremely  important, 
but  in  my  opinion  the  matter  of 
speed  of  dictation  is  of  the  utmost 
imporunce. 

Until  recent  years,  the  practice 
was  to  dicute  “shorthand  speed 
tests,"  which  were  rated  with  little 
regard  for  the  mailability  of  the 
transcript  and  usually  with  no  re¬ 
gard  at  all  for  the  speed  at  which 
that  transcript  was  produced.  Now 
the  pendulum  has  swung  so  far  the 
other  way  that  Professor  Nichols 
writes  me,  “It  is  far  more  impor- 
Unt  that  leniency  in  the  matter  of 
dicution  be  permitted  while  main- 
uining  a  high  sundard  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  transcription.  ...  We  have 
set  our  dictatuin  sundard  so  low  as 
to  make  it  possible  for  any  com¬ 
petent  stenogra|>her  to  meet  it." 
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k  may  be  true  that  any  com()e- 
■at  stenographer  could  pass  a  test 
n  whkh  the  dK'tatinn  standard  is 
at  so  low,  but  It  IS  not  necessarils 
■ae  that  the  stenographer  who 
pHies  a  test  with  so  low  a  dictation 
iindard  is  a  competent  stenogra- 
fkn.  This  is  proceeding  on  what 
■ems  to  me  an  erroneous  assump- 
■on — that  the  sficed  of  the  dicta- 
noii  has  nothing  to  do  with 
aOKigraphic  competency.  On  the 
caatrary,  the  s|)ecd  at  whK'h  the 
anographer  can  successfully  take 
dictation  very  distinctly  inHuences 
ihe  value  of  the  stenographer  and 
ibould,  therefore,  be  taken  into 
iccuunt  in  rating  the  competence  of 
dK  stenographer. 

Arc  we  to  say  that  we  shall  be 
ntished  to  train  stenographers  who 
will  take  dictation  at  “70  to  75 
vords  a  minute  on  the  average”? 

m 


I  hope  not.  Still,  the  test  as  it  is 
l>lanned  at  present  may  very  easily 
give  the  same  rating  to  the  stenog¬ 
rapher  writing  70  words  a  minute 
in  shorthand  and  the  stenographer 
writing  MO  words  a  minute  in 
shorthand.  Those  two  stenographers 
arc  not  of  the  same  value  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  office,  and  we  cannot  find  the 
solution  to  our  rating  problem  in  a 
test  that  will  give  identical  rank¬ 
ing  to  two  such  candKiatrs.  S(iced 
and  quality  of  transcri(>tion  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  imiMirtant,  but  equally 
inqiortant  is  the  s(iced  at  which  the 
writer  is  able  to  take  dictation 
stHcetsfulty. 

If  any  one  of  these  three  factors  is 
missing,  the  stenographer  has  the 
same  utility  as  a  three-legged  milk¬ 
ing  stCKil  with  one  leg  missing.  You 
can  rest  on  it,  but  not  very  com¬ 
fortably.  It  will  do  the  job,  after 


a  fashion,  but  it  has  not  a  very 
high  market  value. 

Professor  Nichols  seems  to  feel 
that  1  am  attacking  his  plan,  in 
spite  of  my  sincere  protestations 
that  1  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
idea.  If  I  were  not  so  strongly 
cons  meed  that  the  plan  as  a  whole 
IS  a  good  one  ami  will  be  a  giMNl 
thing  fur  commercial  ctlucatKin,  I 
should  mit  bother  to  suggest  |ios- 
sihle  improvements.  Ix-t  there  b<- 
mi  mistake  aliout  it — a  workable 
plan  of  this  sort  becomes  more  amt 
more  necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
commercial  eilucation,  but  it  should 
be  a  plan  that  will  not  be  iqien  to 
such  obvious  critK'isms. 

In  the  meantime.  Professor  Nich¬ 
ols  deserves  the  praise  and  assistance 
of  every  commercial  teacher  in  his 
efforts  to  work  out  such  a  plan. 


Dr.  Lewis  M.  Term.sn,  Professor  of  Education 
at  Inland  Stanford  Junior  University,  has  esti 
mated  that  the  average  child  of  eight  should 
have  a  vocabulary  of  3,600  words;  at  ten,  5,400 
words;  at  twelve,  7,200;  at  fourteen,  9,000.  The 
average  adult  has  a  vocabulary  of  11,700  words, 
while  the  superior  adult  has  one  of  1.3,500. 


The  recognized  mediums  for  acquiring  a  vo 
cabulary — conversation,  reading,  and  consulting 
the  dictionary — as  ordinary  o(Krations  in  the 
usual  course  of  business  will  not  suffice  in  in¬ 
creasing  one's  stock  of  words.  Unfortunately, 
our  vocabulary  is  not  comprised  of  the  words  we 
recognize  but  rather  of  those  we  actually  use. 
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VOICE  INFLECTION  IN  THE  TYPING  ROOM 


Ora  V.  Harness 

(Illinois)  High  School 


Dean  of  Girls,  Peotone 

AV'E  you  ever  experimented  with  voice 
inflection  in  the  typing  room?  Typ¬ 
ing  is  a  subject  that  involves  efficiency  of 
time,  movement,  reading,  and  key  stroking. 
The  inflection  of  the  teacher’s  voice  can 
help  to  obtain  efficiency  almost  as  much  as 
does  practice  to  make  accurate  finger  move¬ 
ments. 

In  a  class  of  beginners,  the  parts  of  the 
machine  must  be  explained  the  first  day. 
Some  time  is  always  allowed  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  actually  use  the  keyboard,  for  that 
is  the  thing  they  are  so  eager  to  do.  The 
carriage  throw  is  practiced  just  before  the 
location  of  the  keys  is  given.  During  this 
practice,  voice  inflection  plays  its  part  in 
obtaining  an  efficient  carriage  throw.  After 
receiving  full  directions,  the  students  are 
asked  to  try  it  for  themselves.  Helpful  criti¬ 
cism  is  given  and  the  movement  is  tried  again. 

Next,  the  class  is  asked  to  throw  in  unison 
at  a  signal,  which  is  “Ready!  Throw!”  There 
is  a  pause  between  the  two  words  to  give 
them  time  to  think  of  the  movement  to  be 
carried  out,  but  each  word  is  pronounced  in 
a  crisp  fashion.  The  students  must  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  necessity  of  hitting  'the 
carriage-throw  lever  so  that  the  initial  contact 
will  send  the  carriage  over,  leaving  the  hand 
free  to  return  to  the  keyboard  by  the  time 
the  carriage  is  across.  Directions  given  in  a 
staccato  manner  will  help  them  to  acquire 
this  efficiency. 

After  some  practice  in  taking  the  home- 
key  position,  the  keys  tb  be  found  in  that 
position  are  explained.  Then  the  class  is 
asked  to  try  striking  the  keys  quickly  and 
lightly,  much  as  one  would  test  an  iron  to  see 


if  it  is  hot  enough.  At  this  point,  voice 
inflection  can  do  much  to  help  obtain  that 
light,  quick  touch  on  the  key  stroke  that  is 
so  essential  for  the  good  typist.  The  letters 
are  a!  s!  d!  f!  space!  Plenty  of  time  is 
allowed  between  strokes,  but  each  letter  is 
pronounced  in  a  quick,  light  fashion  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  touch  that  is  to  be  learned. 
When  a  short  line  of  a — s — d — f  has  been 
written,  the  carriage  is  thrown  to  the  signal 
of  “Ready!  Throw!”  A  lackadaisical  way 
of  giving  these  directions  will  prcxluce  a  lag- 
gardly  methcxl  of  throwing  the  carriage. 

Sometime  after  the  keyboard  is  learned, 
an  effort  is  made  to  pass  from  the  letter  to 
the  word  stage,  using  two-letter  words.  The 
aim  of  the  work  is  explained;  then  the  class 
is  directed  to  a  page  of  the  text  containing 
two-letter  words.  The  students  listen  for 
the  sound  of  the  touch  while  the  words  arc 
dictated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  letters 
were  pronounced:  “am  !  an  !  as  !  at  !  be ! 
by  !”  Time  is  allowed  between  words  for 
the  students  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
reaches  that  they  realize  will  be  necessary 
from  seeing  the  word  on  the  page.  Also, 
individual  students  are  asked  to  type  to  dic¬ 
tation  while  the  other  members  of  the  class 
listen. 

There  must  be  no  hint  of  nervousness  in 
the  voice  of  the  teacher.  If  anyone  has 
trouble,  help  should  be  given  gladly.  The 
attitude  in  the  class  should  be  that  of  gain¬ 
ing  full  understanding,  cooperation,  and  ef¬ 
ficiency.  The  students  are  entitled  to  every¬ 
thing  the  teacher  can  do  to  aid  them  in  gain¬ 
ing  a  maximum  of  efficiency  in  the  time 
spent  on  the  subject.  Venice  inflection  docs  help. 


PROBLEMS  OF  SPEECH  AND  THEIR  SOLUTION 

We  arc  pleased  to  announce  a  scries  starting  in  the  September  BEW  present¬ 
ing  certain  problems  of  speech  and  their  solution  which  arc  of  special  value  in 
the  all-around  training  of  students  of  business.  The  author  of  the  series  is  Dr. 
Dorothy  I.  Mulgrave,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  New  York  University, 
and  author  of  “Speech  for  the  Classrewm  Teacher,”  Prentice-Hall,  1936. 
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ROMER  THINKERGRAMS 

These  thoughts  are  expressed  so  you  may  thinly  "now 
that  /  thinly  of  it,  /  wouldn’t  have  thought  of  it  if 
someone’s  thinl(ing  hadn’t  made  the  thought  mine." 


AMI’KRI.  was  tliankful  for  his 
affliction  of  deafness,  lie  said 
it  kept  him  from  hcarinx  so  many 
diin>{s  that  Would  have  interrupted 
Ihs  concentration  in  the  laboratory. 
Cecil  RhiNles  so  set  his  mind  and 
heart  on  the  development  of  Africa 
that  he  even  built  his  house  facing 
the  interKir,  its  back  to  the  sea. 

The  essence  of  success  is  con¬ 
centration.  The  fewer  precedents 
there  are  from  which  a  course  of 
Ktion  may  be  drawn,  the  more 
concentration  is  necessar>  to  succeed 
in  a  business. 

IT’S  not  how  much  you  my 
kut  how  much  of  what  you  my 
that  it  listened  to  that  countt. 

WE  judge  ourtelvet  by  whmt 
»e  feel  capable  of  doing,  while 
ether  I  judge  us  by  what  we  have 
elready  done. 

♦ 

Who  Docs  Your  Thinking? 

r\U  you  think  ...  or  do  you 
'^simply  memorize  thoughts  you 
pick  up  in  the  (lapcrs  and  from 
others — and  express  them  as  your 
own.^  Is  your  opinion  on  unionism, 
tariff,  chain-store  merchandising, 
government  control  of  railroads 
and  telephones,  and  the  sit-down 
strikes  more  truly  what  some 
speaker,  newspaper  interviewer,  or 
magazine  writer  thought  P  Because 
It  seemed  reasonable  at  a  glance, 
did  you  adopt  it  as  a  child  of  your 
mind  to  save  the  labor  pains  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  your  own  mental  off¬ 
spring? 

Ready-made  thoughts,  like  ready¬ 
made  clothes,  need  a  lot  of  altera- 
tKin  if  they  are  truly  to  express 
your  individuality.  Use  what  you 
read  as  the  starting  |X)int  for  your 
thinking  .  .  .  measure  yourself 
mentally  by  how  far  beyond  what 
you’ve  seen  in  print  your  own 
grasp  of  a  subject  can  go.  Before 


sou  accept  a  writer's  thought  on  a 
subiect  of  any  im|>ortance,  make 
him  let  out  some  ol  the  seams,  lift 
the  collar,  and  lengthen  the  sleeves 
to  fit  your  mental  make-up. 

Start  right  now  with  the  thought 
these  lines  leave  with  you.  Be  a 
thought-tailor— don't  accept  reaily- 
made  ideas. 

SOME  men  walk  up  and  down 
and  think  and  tee  the  pattern 
of  their  future  business— others 
just  see  the  pattern  in  the  office 
rug. 

♦ 

Thinking  Changes 
Everything 

Chinese  built  their  tombs 
crescent  shape  to  drive  off  evil 
spirits.  I'he  Romans  hammered 
iron  nails  into  the  sides  of  their 
homes  to  keep  them  from  the 
yvrath  of  their  giMls.  In  the  17th 
Carntury,  a  medicine  compounded 
from  human  flesh  w  is  Itelieved  to 
possess  great  curative  pro|x;rties. 

A  great  many  weak  ideas  get 
hold  u|Min  us  because  a  strong  per¬ 
sonality  first  advances  them.  Cus¬ 
tom  takes  up  where  the  sjionsor 
leaves  off,  anti  the  thing  becomes  a 
rtKited  tradition. 

ffow  many  opinions  do  you  hold 
that  you  gave  cretience  because  they 
were  first  suggested  by  someone  you 
acceptetl  as  sagely  equipiied  to 
know?  And.  to  how  many  do  you 

MANY  a  man  would  have 
stepped  into  a  higher-up’s  shoes 
if  he  had  "stepped  ouP’  lets  in 
hit  own. 

HOP,  don’t  hope,  for  suc¬ 
cess.  The  early  bird  pleases  the 
firm. 

HOW  the  world  looks  to  you 
depends  a  lot  on  how  you  look 
to  the  world. 


cling  because  they  have  become  a 
mental  traditH)n  with  you.  though 
you  are  re|K-attdly  skeiHical  of  their 
viundness’  We  put  faith  in  others 
insteatl  of  ourselves  because  we  are 
not  courageous  entiugh  to  face  the 
consec|uences  of  our  own  thinking. 

Make  this  test  today:  I  low  many 
things  are  you  doing  Ixxause  that 
IS  the  way  someone  else  tioes  them? 
How  often  do  you  try  to  think  of 
a  way  of  your  own  that  will  ditler 
and  be  Ix-tter*  We  say  our  times 
are  changing  rapuily.  Men  who 
think  of  new  ways  to  do  things 
are  making  those  changes — and 
profiting  most  by  them. 

A  LITTLE  self-knowledge  it 
worth  all  the  other  kinds  of 
knowledge  in  the  world. 

SOME  men  are  to  open- 
minded  that  the  viewpoint  they 
get  goes  out  at  quickly  at  it 
enters. 

♦ 

What  Is  Big  Business? 

'UECAUSK  a  thousand  cars  a 
^  day  arc  assembled  in  its  plant  is 
it  big  business?  Because  it  has 
offlees  in  all  the  principal  cities  of 
the  world,  or  hires  an  army  of 
(xoplc,  or  controls  practically  all 
the  mineral  de|)osits  of  a  certain 
kind;  becauw  it  is  (lowerful  enough 
to  dictate  prices,  to  dominate  a 
clique  of  bankers,  to  bully-rag  and 
brow -beat  thousands  of  dealers — is 
it  big  business?  Isn't  the  real  big¬ 
ness  of  business  something  entirely 
different?  Isn't  it  in  the  value  of 
its  service  to  civilization,  the  worth 
of  its  part  in  making  millions  hap¬ 
pier?  Isn't  it  in  the  warmth  of  re¬ 
gard  it  wins  from  the  multitude, 
in  the  extent  to  which  it  compen¬ 
sates  the  many  whose  transactions 
maintain  its  existence? 

FRANK  ROMFR 
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OFFICE  PRACTICE  AT 


Yonkers  High  School  of  Commerce 


Horne  asked  an  executive,  "What 
knowledge  of  the  machine  do  you 
demand  of  applicants  for  these  (M)- 
sitions?"  The  answer  was  "Speed.” 

Three  times  she  rephrased  the 
question,  hoping  for  exact  informa¬ 
tion;  three  times  the  answer  was 
“Speed." 

Therefore,  Yonkers  High  School 


by  that  dangerous  thing,  a  little 
knowledge. 

“At  present,”  says  Miss  Horne, 
“our  sch(M>l  is  trying  t<»  teach  esery 
kind  of  ioh-getting  work  that  can 
be  taught,  by  teachers  especially 
trained  in  their  subjects.  And  we 
believe  that  the  business  man  will 
bless  us  for  doing  our  j<»b  before 
our  students  try  to  do  his. — D.  M.  /. 


OFFICE  practice  is  receiving  a  great  deal 
of  well-deserved  attention  in  our  schools. 
An  excellent  anirse  of  study  has  been  developed 
by  the  state  of  New  York,  through  the  oxrpcra- 
tion  of  its  leading  teachers. 

One  of  those  teachers  is  Miss  Amy  Horne,  of 
Yonkers  High  Sch(K>l  of  Commerce.  Miss 
Horne  is  an  ardent  champion  of  the  battery 
plan  of  nuchine  instruction.  No  machine  hours 
arc  wasted,  the  teacher  can  devote  her  energy 
to  teaching  one  machine  at  a  time,  and  no  stu¬ 
dent  sits  idle  while  instruction  is  l)cing  given  to 
operators  of  other  machines. 

On  a  visit  to  the  machine-calculation  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  New  York  department  store.  Miss 


of  Commerce  teaches 
machine  mastery  in¬ 
stead  of  “a  reasonable 
amount  of  operating 
skill,  which  may  be 
developed  further  on 
the  jot).”  Machine  in¬ 
struction  and  office  Horne 

practice.  Miss  Horne  urges,  must  be  separate; 
office  practice  should  be  taught  only  after  pupils 
have  a  good  foundation  in  skills. 

Principals  should  plan  office-practice  courses 
far  enough  in  advance  so  that  teachers  can  ub 
tain  sufficient  instruction  in  the  operation  of 
office  appliances  t)cforc  teaching  the  subject. 

“One  of  the  happiest  things  alxMit 
this  work,”  she  says,  “is  listening 
to  what  our  graduates  tell  us  about 
getting  and  holding  positions  lic- 
causc  of  their  thorough  knowledge 
of  machine  work — actual  work,  not 
a  smattering.” 

“Smattering”  is  a  word  intensely 
disliked  by  this  thorough  teacher. 
She  does  not  permit  graduates  to 
go  out  into  office  work  handicapped 
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A  SELF-CHECKING  WORK  SHEET 
V.  E.  Breidenbaugh 
Principal,  Mooscheart  (Illinois)  High  School 


I.  Trial  Balance  II.  AojrsTMENTs  III.  Adjusted  Trial  Balance 

1.  Debit  3.  Debit  5.  Debit 

2.  Credit  4.  Credit  6.  Credit 

IV'.  Balance  Sheets  10.  Deferred  Assets  \'.  Statement  of  I’roett  and  D»ss 

7.  Current  Assets  II.  Liabilities  14.  Expense 

8.  Fixed  Assets  12.  Proprietorship  IS.  Costs 

9.  Minus  Assets  13.  Minus  Proprietorship  16.  Income 

Instructions:  Encircle  the  numbers  necessary  to  complete  the  Work  Sheet,  on  the 
basis  of  the  divisions  above.  Add  the  encircled  numbers  together  and  place  the  total  in 
the  blank  at  the  right,  as  in  the  sample.  Then  add  the  Total  column  to  get  the  grand 
total.  The  correct  answer  is  731. 


0.  Petty  Cash .  (  1)2  3  4(5)6(7)8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16  13  j 

Accounts  Total 

1.  Cash  .  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  H  9  10  II  12  13  H  15  16  . 

2.  Accounts  Receivable  .  ••  ■  1234567891011  121 3  141516  . 

3.  Notes  Receivable  .  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  1 1  12  1 3  14  15  16  . 

4.  Merchandise  Inventory . .  .  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  1 1  12  13  14  15  16 

5.  Buildinit  .  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  1 1  12  13  14  15  16  . 

6.  Reserve  for  Depreciation  of  Building  1  2  3  '4  5  6  7  8  9  10  1 1  12  13  14  15  16  ^ 

7.  Furniture  and  Fixtures  .  12345678910111213141516  » 

8.  Reserve  for  Depreciation  of  Furniture  and  Fixtures  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  1 1  12  13  14  15  16  . 

9.  Delivery  F.quipment .  1234567891011  1213141516  .  ^ 

10.  Reserve  for  Depreciation  of  Delivery  Equipment  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  1 1  12  13  14  15  16  . 

11.  Office  Equipment  .  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  1 1  12  13  14  15  16  . 

12.  Reserve  for  Depreciation  of  Office  Equipment  .12345678910111213141516  . 

13.  Prepaid  Insurance . 1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16  . 

14.  Office  Supplies . 1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16  .  • 

15.  Fuel  on  Hand  . 1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16  . 

16.  Accounts  Payable  . I  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  II  12  13  14  15  16  . 

17.  Notes  Payable .  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  II  12  13  14  15  16  . 

18.  J.  W.  Smith.  Proprietor  .  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  1 1  12  13  14  15  16  . 

19.  I.  W.  Smith,  Drawing  .  I  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  1 1  12  13  14  15  16  .  ^ 

20.  Sales  . 1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  II  12  13  14  15  16  . 

21.  Purchases .  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16 

22.  Freight  In  . 1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16  . 

23.  Freight  Out  . 1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16  . 

24.  Rent  Expense  . I  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16  . 

25.  Grneral  Expense . 1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  II  12  13  14  15  16  . 

26.  Salary  Expense  . 1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  II  12  13  14  15  16  . 

27.  Interest  Expense  . I  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  II  12  13  14  15  16  . 

28.  Sales  Discount  .  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  II  12  13  14  15  16  . 

29.  Interest  Income  .  I  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  1 1  12  1 3  14  15  16  .  ; 

30.  Purchases  Discount  .  I234567891011  I2  13I4  15I6  ... 
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Notations 


Total 


1. 

Expired  Insurance  . 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6  7 

8  9 

lu 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

2. 

Ofike  Supplies  Used . 

...1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6  7 

8  9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

3. 

Depreciation  of  Building  . 

..  1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6  7 

8  9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

4. 

l>eprcciation  of  Deliverv  Equipment  . 

...1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6  7 

8  9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

5. 

Depreciation  of  Furniture  and  Fixtures  . 

..12 

3 

4 

5 

6  7 

8  9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

6. 

I^preciation  of  Office  F.quipment . 

...1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6  7 

8  9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

7. 

Fuel  Used  . 

...1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6  7 

8  9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

H.  Mt-ri'h^ndisc  Inventory . x  x  x  x  x  x  x  x  x  xx  xx  xx  xx  xx  xx  xx 

Grand  Total 

Noti-;  a  M.-lf-ch<-L'kinK  test  in  journali/inK  by  Mr.  Rrckirnbaujih  aiu>rarnl  in  the  Mav.  1937.  BhW. 
I'.ijjrs  71 1-712. 


SCORE  CARD  FOR  LABORATORY  WORK  IN  ACCOUNTING 

Prepared  by  Dr.  Clyde  Beighey,  Western  Illinois  State 
Teachers  College,  Macomb 


Studlnt 

Laboratory  Work  Scorld  .  .  . 

Appearancl — 16  pointv 

Carelcu  handwriting  ....(3) 

Neatness  in  ruling .  (3) 

Erasures  .  (10) 

Subtotal  Score,  Appearance  .  .  .  .  . 

Arrangement — 14  points 

Margins  .  (4) 

Spacing  . '  . (  4  ) 

Correct  ruling  (6) 

Subtotal  Score,  Arrangement  . 


Accuracy — 70  points 

Debits  and  credits  *  .  (7) 

Trial  Balance  (7) 

Profit  and  Loss  Statement  (7) 

Balance  Sheet  .  (7) 

Closing  and  adjusting  entries .  (6) 

Cash  Book  Receipts  and  Payments .  (4) 

Sales,  Purchases,  Returned  Sales,  Returned  Purchases  .  (6) 

Work  Sheet  . (4) 

Abstracts  of  Accounts  Receivable  and  Payable  .  (2) 

>>«»‘ng  . , .  .  (  4  ) 

Folio  references  . (4) 

Explanations  .  (4) 

New  balances  .  (4) 

Accounts  closed  .  (4) 

Subtotal  Score,  Accuracy  .  , 


Total  Score 


“The  longer  I  live  and  the  more  I  see  of  men 
and  their  ways,  the  more  thoroughly  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  possession  of  the  right  sort  of 
personal  traits  is  at  least  as  important  as  skills. 
Office  work  is  done  in  association  with  other 
people.  Unless  a  perMin  has  learned  to  get  along 


with  other  people  easily,  happily,  congenially, 
and  without  frietkm,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to 
get — and  almost  impossible  to  hold — a  job.” 

An  authority  lists  the  traits  needed  by  an  office 
worker  in  this  order:  accuracy,  intelligence,  judg¬ 
ment,  efficiency,  loyalty. — The  Office  F.conomist 
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SHORTHAND  TEACHERS’  MEDAL  TEST 


Florence  Elaine  Ulrich 

Gold  and  silver  rnedaltsts  and  certificale  uinners  in  this  year's  Gregg 
Shorthand  Teachers'  Medal  Test.  Concluded  from  the  May  issue 


HERK  is  the  hnal  report  of  medal  and 
certificate  winners  for  this  year.  We 
urge  that  the  teachers  who  did  not  qualify 
put  into  practice  the  suggestions  made  on 
their  specimens;  they  will  most  assuredly 
improve  their  writing  sufficiently  to  qualify 
for  the  medal.  And  they  will  enjoy  the 
practice! 

Miss  Clara  Meintire,  of  Agawam,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  writes  as  follows; 

Thesf  pesky  Medal  Tests  certainly  develop  the 
habit  of  stick-to-it-iveness! 

This  s[xrcimen  may  not  win  a  medal,  any  more 
than  the  last  one  did,  but  it's  surely  a  Ktrat  deal 
more  fluent.  I  wrote  it  first  from  copy,  then  from 
dictation,  and  finally  from  memory.  And  as  you 
I  can  see  from  the  date,  I  worked  right  up  to  the  last 
minute. 

You  know — some  day  I’m  going  to  get  one  of 
those  medals! 

Have  you  noticed  how  much  more  you 
relish  the  idea  of  placing  outlines  on  the 
blackboard  for  your  students  after  practicing 
one  of  these  Medal  Tests?  Whereas  before 
you  might  have  done  it  with  reluctance  and 
no  especial  interest,  you  now  find  that  you 
enjoy  writing  for  the  students.  And  perhaps 
your  students  notice  that  you  are  writing 
better,  look  with  admiration  at  the  outlines, 
I  and  bend  to  the  task  of  imitating  you. 

From  Dover,  Delaware,  Miss  Gladys  D. 
Roscoe’s  suggestions  hit  another  angle: 

I  have  had  a  lot  of  fun.  and  I  know  I  appreciate 
the  efforts  of  the  youngsters  more  fully.  We  have 
no  “unemployment"  among  our  commercial  gra»I- 
uates,  and  we  haven’t  received  a  complaint  in 
eighteen  years.  Thanks  for  all  your  many  helfw. 

Thank  you.  Miss  Roscoc.  You  must  be  a 
busy  person  with  all  those  conventions, 
speeches  to  make,  and  meetings  to  attend 
and  address,  we  suspect.  That  you  should 
have  found  time  to  work  on  the  Medal  Test 
is  indicative  of  your  progressive  attitude 
toward  building  the  skill  that  every  teacher 
should  have  who  is  training  students  to 
earn  their  living  with  stenography. 


Another  teacher.  Miss  Alice  C.  fXiwning, 
from  New  England,  “pats  us  on  the  back” — 
and  when  our  conservative  New  Englanders 
become  enthusiastic,  there  is  something  to 
be  enthusiastic  about! 

Probably  you  have  heard  the  (ihrave,  "Your  (iregg 
activities  have  hel|ied  me  so  much,"  so  many  times 
that  it  has  become  boring,  but  may  I  a<Id  my  own 
"Thank  you”  for  the  help  it  has  given  me  this  past 
year’  I  had  never  ha<l  the  opportunity  to  work  be¬ 
fore  for  the  Gregg  ().  and  O.  T.  ,\wards. 

but  wanted  very  much  to  try  it  my  first  year  in 
teaching.  I  have  never  regretted  the  extri  work  it 
has  given  me,  for  I  was  amply  repaid  in  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  pep  with  which  my  classes  respon<le<l' 
Kilt  shorthantl  arul  typing  are  not  the  only  classes; 
the  txMikkeeping  and  senior  secretarial  groups  have 
enjoyed  the  BKW  Bookkeeping  and  Ixtter  (xmtests 
every  bit  as  much. 

Miss  Downing  won  the  Silver  Medal  on  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  notes.  She  ought  to 
be  able  to  qualify  very  s(x>n  for  the  (»old 
Medal,  judging  from  the  style  she  has 

already  acquired.  We  know  she  will  con¬ 

tinue  practicing  for  the  highest  teachers’ 
award  in  shorthand  writing. 

That  Miss  Prater  of  the  far-off  state  of 
Washington  appreciates  the  value  of  earning 
all  the  awards  is  testified  to  by  her  letter: 

I  received  my  O.  G.  ,A.  Membership  Ortificale  al 
least  fifteen  years  ago,  but  this  year  I  have  been 

writing  the  tests  all  over  again  so  as  to  fill  an 

OiNFVirvr  M.  Mavi.fy  Frank  ,S.  Ai  RRioirr 
Gold  Medal  Winners 
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Achievement  Record  Book  along  with  my  claucs. 
So  far  this  year  I  have  received  the  certificates  for 
C.T.  50  and  C.T.  60.  Since  receiving  these,  I  have 
sent  in  my  C.T.  70.  Jr.  O.A.T.,  Sr.  O.A.T.,  and 
Membership  O.  G.  A. 

Very  often  I  have  letters  to  write  but  no  time  to 
do  them  myself,  so  I  have  acquired  the  habit  of  writ¬ 
ing  them  in  shorthand  an<l  giving  them  to  one  of 
my  students  to  transcribe.  They  do  very  nicely,  and 
turn  out  my  letters  in  fine  shape. 

A  few  of  our  teachers  were  beset  by  the 
problem  of  getting  a  good  blackboard  pic¬ 
ture.  Writes  Frank  S.  Albright,  of  l.«land, 
Illinois: 

I  am  not  very  proud  of  the  photography.  In  the 
first  place,  the  lighting  on  these  specimens  is  not 
good,  and  I  have  not  had  time  to  purchase  the  neces¬ 
sary  equipment  and  experiment  with  flashlight  pic¬ 
tures.  Also,  the  only  piece  of  blackboard  in  the 
K'hool  large  enough  to  contain  the  test  copy  is  the 
old  wooden  board  pictured  in  these  specimens.  The 
streaks  on  it  arc  positively  not  caused  by  chalk,  be¬ 
cause  I  scrubbed  it  for  an  hour  before  writing  the 
copy.  They  are  rather  caused  by  markings  of  wax 
crayons  and  other  stains  which  reflect  the  light  un¬ 
evenly.  The  photographs  I  am  submitting  arc  the 
best  I  have  been  able  to  obtain. 

Aside  from  these  handicaps,  it  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  put  in  the  necessary  effort  to  prepare  this  short¬ 
hand,  anti  I  hope  you  will  be  patient  enough  to 
look  beneath  the  obvious  defects  of  the  work  to  get 
at  the  merits  of  the  writing,  if  it  has  merits. 

You  will  find  his  name  and  picture  in  this 
magazine  as  a  Crold  Medalist.  Congratula¬ 
tions,  Mr,  Albright! 

Miss  Mabel  Holler,  of  Utah,  explains: 

I  have  not  taken  sufficient  intloor  pictures  to  be 
able  to  get  a  very  giwid  picture  of  my  notes,  but  per¬ 
haps  there  is  enough  here  to  give  you  an  idea,  at 
least. 

You  did  very  well  with  the  photos.  Miss 
Holler.  We  hope  that  next  year  you  will 
realize  your  ambition  to  become  a  Gold 
Medalist — and  that  goes  ,for  all  of  you! 

Until  next  year  then,  “Adios!” 

Gold  Medals 

Frank  S.  Albright.  Community  High  School,  [.eland. 

Illinois. 

Grace  King,  Anacostia  Jr. -Sr.  High  School,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

Genevieve  M.  Manley,  Bulkclcy  High  School,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut. 

Silver  Medals 

Rose  Belinkie,  Teachers  College  of  Connecticut,  New 

Britain. 

Fred  Rerkman.  South  High  School.  Youngstown, 

Ohio. 


Kverett  L.  Crerar,  East  High  School.  (Jreen  Ba>, 
Wisconsin. 

.Sarah  B.  Decker,  High  School.  Verona,  New  Jersey. 

Alice  C.  Downing,  High  School,  Enfield,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

Mae  M.  Hanlon,  High  School,  Manchester,  Iowa. 

Hazel  E.  Hein.  High  School,  Jefferson.  Wisconsin. 

Princess  Heins,  Fxlmondson  School  of  Business.  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tennessee. 

Fxiythe  D.  Knauf,  Pullman  Free  School  of  Manual 
Training.  Chicago. 

Mabel  Kurth,  (Community  High  School.  Downs.  Illi¬ 
nois. 

Mary  Lapin,  Central  High  School,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey. 

Mary  W.  Mcl.aughlin,  La  Sallc-Peru  Township  High 
School,  La  Salle,  Illinois. 

Grace  Oldham,  High  School,  Scottsbiuff,  Nebraska. 

Jeanette  Peiffer,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Secretarial  School,  New¬ 
ark,  New  Jersey. 

Alice  Peterson,  Gardner,  Illinois. 

Barbara  Pratt.  Teachers  Oillege  of  Connecticut,  New 
Britain. 

Dorothy  M.  Schlichter,  Jackson  Business  University, 
Jackson.  Michigan. 

Mrs.  Agatha  McLarry  Shaw,  Junior  Oillege,  Amarillo, 
Texas. 

Sister  M.  Salesia,  S.S.N.I).,  St.  Peter  Commercial 
High  School,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Sister  Maiic  Vicioire,  S.U.S.C.,  Academy  of  the 
Sacred  Hearts.  Fall  River,  Massachusetts. 

Ruth  I).  True,  High  School,  West  Haven,  Con¬ 
necticut. 


Gold  Seal  Proficiency  Certificates  i 

Nell  B.  Baggley,  High  School,  Nevada  City,  CjIi-  p 
fornia.  | 

Elizabeth  C.  Baldwin.  Bulkeley  High  School,  Hart-  t 
ford,  Connecticut. 

Nettie  Black,  Township  High  School,  .Atwood,  llli-  < 

nois.  j 

Helen  C.  Brooks.  Fj>tevan  Business  College,  Estevan.  p 

Saskatchewan,  Canada.  ^ 

Elsie  G.  Brown,  High  School,  Yuma.  Arizona.  | 

Marie  Buys,  Junior  College,  Maquoketa,  Iowa. 

Anna  M.  Crawford,  High  School,  Boone,  Iowa.  - 

S.  Eleanor  Cunningham,  Bellows  Free  Academy, 

St.  Albans,  Vermont. 

Dorothy  David,  High  School,  Providence,  Kentuckv. 
Jacques  A.  De  Carleaux,  Clinton  Prison  Schivil, 
Dannemora.  New  York.  - 

Robert  Eakens.  High  School,  Kilgore,  Texas. 

(>race  V.  Feather,  Boro  School,  Lititz,  Pennsylsanu 
Michael  F.  (>azdo,  Martin  H.  Glynn  High  School. 

Valatie,  New  York.  I 

George  C.  Gerken,  High  ScIkhiI,  CXean  City,  New 

I"»cy- 

M.  Gertrude  Gould,  High  School,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Massachusetts.  I 

Mary  E.  Hines,  Teachers  (xillege  of  Connecticut.  New 
Britain. 

Margaret  Houlikan.  Te-ichers  College  of  (Vmnecti- 
cut.  New  Britain. 
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Margjrrt  luhnvtn.  Sullins  Colirgc,  Kristol,  Virginia. 
Chnvtinc  Kell>,  I'rachcrt  (a>llrgc  of  Ojnnrclicut, 
New  Britain. 

|(n\  Kingdon.  157  M<M>rland  R(>a«l.  Hurdcni,  Siaf- 
fordkhirr.  England. 

Either  Kncpicr.  'Icachcn  Oilirgc  of  (Vinncciicut, 
New  Britain. 

Florent-c  I.  LudwK'k,  Ba>lcss  l^illcgc,  Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

lotc  l.uicbrink.  High  Sc1hm>I,  Watcr\illc,  Kansas. 
Gwendolyn  A.  Marshall,  Washington  High  School. 

Princess  Anne,  Maryland. 

Lottie  Mason.  High  5>chool,  ('henes,  Washington. 
Eugenia  Moses,  High  School,  Alliance,  Ohio. 

Sssannah  Moss,  High  School,  (ireeley,  Colorado. 

Helrn  Norton,  Teachers  College  of  OinnectRut.  Nesv 
Britain. 

Florence  C.  Pletschcr,  Modern  Sch<M>l  for  Secretarial 
ti  Business  Training,  New  York  City. 

.\nn  I’eiinelextcr,  (ieorgetown  Caillegc,  Ccorgetown, 
Kentucky. 

Evelyn  M.  Ronco.  Edison  High  ScIumiI,  W'est  Orange. 
New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  (Charles  O.  Rowlanel,  Zancis  (ainsolidated  5>chool. 
Wilson.  Oklahoma. 

Irene  Schwandt,  High  ScheMil,  Reedsburg,  Wisconsin. 
Eleanor  1'homas.  High  School,  ila/a-l  Park. 
Michigan. 

N'ann  Z.  Slade,  (>regg  College,  Chicago. 

.\nne  F.  Smethurst,  Newington  Jr.-Sr.  High  Schoi>l, 
FlmwiMxl.  (ainnecticut. 

Harry  A.  Smith.  High  SchiMil,  West  Riading.  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Jessie  I..  Smith,  Teachers  Oillege  ol  (amneciicut. 
New  Britain. 

Kenneth  A.  Smith.  Townshi|i  High  School,  MaMin. 
Illinois. 

Lillian  Hopkins  Storkey,  East  High  SchiHil,  .\kron. 
Ohio. 

Hedwiga  Stulginski.  Teachers  College  of  (amnecti- 
cut.  New  Britain. 

Eleanor  1'homas,  High  5>chool,  Ha/x^l  Park.  Michigan. 
Margaret  I).  Tibbetts.  Township  High  SchiKil,  Chats- 
worth.  Illinois. 

Father  H.  V'aiHlerlas,  State  Teachers  Cxillege.  Chailron. 
Nebraska. 

Oara  Vanderslice.  Warren  (a>unt\  High  School. 
Front  Royal.  Virginia. 

EdwanI  Vietti,  High  School,  Murray,  Utah. 

Vonnie  B.  Wade,  Frankfort  (aimmunity  High  School, 
West  Frankfort,  Illinois. 

Frances  L.  Wheeler,  University  of  Mississippi,  Uni¬ 
versity. 

.Mice  White.  Orane  Evening  High  .School,  Chicago. 
Mrs.  (avrinne  Wilson,  Business  Preparatory  Schr¥il, 
Wk'hita.  Kansas. 

Stella  Zola,  Teachers  (aillege  of  ConneetKut,  New 
Britain. 

Marie  de  Massabielle.  R.J.M.,  Jesus-Mary  .Academy. 
I  Fall  River.  Massachusetts. 

Sister  M.  .Antonita.  .St.  .Augustine  High  Sch<¥>l, 
<'hicago. 

Sister  M.  Barnaba.  St.  Joseph  .Academy,  Pensllcton. 
Oregon. 


Sister  Mary  of  St.  Oaude.  St.  (ieorge's  ffigh  Sch.Mil. 

.Manchester,  New  Haminhire. 

Sister  Mary  FkIcIis,  F.C.J..  St.  Patrick's  High  Schr-.l, 
Providence,  Rhode  Islam!. 

Sister  M.  l.eocadia  of  Jesus.  St.  Jose|>h's  Schmil. 
(aihoes.  New  York. 

.Sister  Mary  Leona,  St.  PatrH'k's  SchiMil,  Frederiksied, 
St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands. 

Sister  Mary  l.udonna.  N.D.,  -I(»6  Eaist  First  Street. 
Delphos,  Ohio. 

Sister  Mary  Noel  J,  St.  John  High  SchiMil,  Omcoril, 
New  Hampshire. 

Sister  Helen  Regina.  St.  Man  High  Sch<M>l.  Jaskwm. 
Michigan. 

RtD  St\L  CtRTIfIC.ATt 

Iterton  J.  Auhl,  Box  56.J,  .Appleton.  Minnewita. 

.Mary  N.  Bauer,  3020  Presstman  Street,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

John  Benson.  Benvin  Sch<M>l  of  (aimmerce,  Clovis. 
New  Mexico. 

Alice  M.  Beougher,  Rushcreek  Memorial  High  Schmil, 
Bremen,  Ohio. 

t'harlotte  E.  Blight,  I'eachers  (aillege  of  (amnecti- 
cut.  New  Britain. 

l-.lson  Richard  BIihhI,  Brigham  .Academy,  Bakers- 
hcld,  Wrmont. 

Cairnelia  Overton  Bowen.  Dunsmore  Business  Cail- 
legc,  Staunton,  Virginia. 

lairen  Breeiicn.  617  West  Fourth  Street.  Bicknell, 
Indiana. 

.Aldyce  Brown,  High  School,  BliMimer,  Wisconsin. 
Zora  J.  Brown.  Ffigh  SchiHil,  Juneau,  Alaska. 
Katherine  ('.asamiva.  High  Schmil,  Melrose,  Minne- 
vita. 

I.idia  M.  Chapman,  Weaver  High  Schmil,  Hartford. 
Oinnecticuf. 

Dorothy  Caix,  .Annaivilis  Business  Caillcge,  .Annafiolis, 
Manlaml. 

VV.  C.  ('uberlcy,  Bish  Mathis  Institute,  lamgview, 
Texas. 

I.ucile  Diet/.,  High  SchiMtl,  Radium.  Kansas. 

(Jertrude  Erb,  High  .ScIkkiI.  InglewocKl.  Cailifornia. 
.Archie  B.  Fowlkes,  High  Sch<«il,  West  Point,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Cwemloleiie  I..  Frater,  High  ScIkwiI,  Puxallup,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

.Mrs.  May  .A.  (Jibson.  1  larter-Stanford  Township 
I  ligh  School,  Flora  Illinois. 

I'Tvin  I.  Hays,  iligh  Schmil.  Calesliurg.  Illinois. 

.Alice  M.  High.  High  Schtwil.  BImimbehl.  Nebraska. 
Mabel  Holler,  Waste h  laigan  .Academy.  Mt.  Pleasant 
Utah. 

Berniece  Janies,  OinsolMlated  Sch«¥>l,  Orient,  Iowa. 
.Naeimi  A.  I.arkin.  RiversKle  High  ScIhioI.  Burfalo. 
New  York. 

Mrs.  larwis  F.  Ijw,  MainlamI  High  School,  Daytona 
Beach,  Florida. 

E.  Betty  Maunev,  Teachers  (College  of  Connecticut. 
New  Britain. 

Mary  E.  Mctiiiiggan.  Burilrtt  (aillege,  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Josephine  <i.  Morns,  (iarnet  High  Sch(M>l,  Charleston. 
West  Ar'irginia. 
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Sara  C.  Murdock,  Ontral  5>chool,  Afton,  Nrw  York. 

Edith  Nicely,  Senior  High  School,  Brownsville, 
Pennsylvania. 

Viola  Paetznick.  High  School,  South  Fallsburg,  New 
York. 

Mayretha  Plasterer,  Huntington  College,  Huntington, 
Indiana. 

Lillian  F..  Powers,  High  School,  Rucksport,  Maine. 

Rozella  Robertson,  High  School,  Trinity,  Texas. 

L  Bryce  Sardiga,  Vixational  School,  Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania. 

Anna  Sieh,  Consolidated  5»chool,  Lamont,  Iowa. 

Mabel  I..  Siewert,  Senior  High  School,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wisconsin. 

Earl  A.  .Smith,  High  5>chool,  Vale,  South  Dakota. 

Nelle  Smith.  High  School,  Whittemorc,  Michigan. 

I.ouise  Anne  Stahl,  Technical  High  School,  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. 

(.ouise  C.  Stephenson,  Brown's  College  of  Commerce, 
Freeport,  Illinois. 

Marian  Sweeney,  Philip,  South  Dakota. 

Ruby  Taney,  High  School,  Conrad,  Montana. 

Hazel  M.  Tobin,  Public  Schools,  Gillett,  Wisconsin. 

Earl  J.  Van  Horne,  Westport  Senior  High  School, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Helen  Walter,  High  SchrKil,  WcxinsfKket,  South 
Dakota. 

Helen  M.  Whitcraft,  High  School,  Aberdeen,  Mary¬ 
land. 

L  F.  Williams,  High  School,  Douglas,  Wyoming. 

Sister  M.  Stc.  Alexandrine,  Presentation  of  Mary, 
Farnham,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Sister  M.  Aloysine,  St.  .Augustine  High  Schcxil,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 

Sister  M.  Rertranda,  Our  Lady  of  Grace  fschcxil, 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey. 

Sister  Mary  Fdith,  St.  Mary's  High  School,  New 
England.  North  Dakota. 

Sister  M.  Myron,  O.S.B.,  St.  Patrick's  High  School, 
Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin. 

Sister  M.  Ann  Patricia,  I.H.M.,  Rosary  School  of 
Commerce,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Sister  Mary  Scholastica,  C.D.P.,  Academy  Notre  Dame 
of  Providence,  Newport,  Kentucky. 

Sister  Agnes  Maria,  Academy  of  St.  Elizabeth,  Con¬ 
vent,  New  Jersey. 

Sister  Mary  de  Paul,  St.  Mary’s  High  Schixil,  San¬ 
dusky,  Ohio. 

I 

O.  G.  A.  Certificate  and  Gold  Pin 

Mrs.  Robert  Rurchinal,  Morgantown  Business  Col¬ 
lege.  Morgantown,  West  Virginia. 

Mrs.  P.  P.  Edgar,  Langston  University,  Langston, 
Oklahoma. 

Mary  Ginther,  Glenrnck-Parkerton  High  School, 
Glenrock,  Wyoming. 

Grace  L.  Irvine,  High  School,  Watertown,  New  York. 

Ellen  Kruger,  423  West  Second  .Avenue,  Mitchell, 
South  Dakota. 

Rosemary  O'Sullivan,  Lauralton  Hall,  Milford,  Con¬ 
necticut. 

E.thel  M.  Shimmin,  High  School.  Lemmon,  South 
Dakota. 


Elizabeth  Swisher,  High  School,  Cheshire,  Ohio. 
Margaret  J.  Watson,  Valley  High  School,  Menlo,  | 
Washington. 

Pauline  M.  Webb,  High  School,  Clermont,  Florida. 
Helen  Winder,  High  School,  Mt.  Victory,  Ohio. 
Bernice  Woodward,  High  School,  Vilonia,  Arkansas 
Sister  Mary  Corona,  Lauralton  Hall,  Milford,  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Every  Teacher  a  Gold  Medalist 

•  Every  member  of  the  staff  in  secretarial  train¬ 
ing  at  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College,  Stillwater,  has 
Iteen  awarded  a  gold  medal  in  the  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  Teachers’  Medal  Test,  held  annually  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Gregg  Writer. 

Professor  Willard  Rude  won  the  medal  in 
1931,  Ruby  Hemphill  in  1936,  and  |.  Frances 
Henderson  and  lietty  Price  in  1937. 

In  1924,  when  a  competitive  system  of  awards 
was  in  effect.  Professor  Rude  won  first  place  in 
the  teachers’  competition. 

I^st  year.  Miss  Price  won  first  honors  in  speed 
writing  in  the  State  Amateur  Shorthand  Contest. 

Mimeographed  School  Papers 

•  It  is  NATt.-RAL  iot  every  community,  n<i  matter 
how  small,  to  want  its  own  local  newspaper. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  college,  normal 
sch(K»l,  or  high  school  community,  where  the 
concentration  of  interest  throws  a  floodlight  of 
importance  on  every  school  problem  or  schrxil 
event  and  makes  the  publication  of  the  news¬ 
paper  an  exciting  experience. 

One  of  the  most  inspiring  and  promiiing  of 
modern  school  projects  is  the  development  of 
the  mimeographed  or  hectographed  school  paper. 
No  longer  do  groups  of  wistful  youngsters  with 
a  keen  interest  in  having  a  schrx)!  paper  need 
to  give  up  the  idea  because  of  expensive  print 
ing  bills.  They  can  produce  their  own  papers. 

So  popular  has  this  mimeographed  school  pa¬ 
per  become  that  there  exists  the  National  Mime 
ograph  Paper  Association,  which  conducts  a  Na- 
tional  Mimeograph  Exchange,  and  founded  a 
national  honorary  society.  Kappa  Pi  Beta,  which 
now  has  chapters  in  many  states.  Through  the 
Exchange,  the  staffs  of  school  mimeograph  pa 
[>ers  may  receive  constructive  criticism  of  their 
papers  and  keep  in  touch  with  one  another  and 
exchange  ideas. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  various  C.C'.f'. 
camps  throughout  the  country  arc  putting  out 
lf>cal  pa[)crs  and  have  joined  the  Exchange. 

Any  school  that  has  no  school  paper  and  is 
eager  to  get  one  started  can  do  no  better,  as  its 
first  step,  than  to  write  to  Mrs.  Blanche  M. 
Wean,  at  Central  Normal  Qdlcgc,  Danville,  In¬ 
diana,  for  advice. 

•  A  FUNDAMENTAL  Ri  LE  of  salesmanship  for 
everybody:  Never  try  to  do  all  the  talking  your¬ 
self. 
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FOLLOW-UP  IN  TEACHING  BRIEF  FORMS 


Hal  O.  Hall 

Head  of  Commerce  DepartmeNt,  University  High  School, 
Southern  Illinois  Normal  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois 


T  r  HAS  been  pointed  out  again  and  again 
in  the  professional  literature  for  commer¬ 
cial  teachers  that  one  of  the  very  imiwrtant 
achievements  of  the  beginning  shorthand  stu¬ 
dent  is  a  mastery  of  the  brief  forms.  .Al¬ 
though  there  is  little  disagreement  among 
teachers  concerning  the  im^x)rtancc  of  the 
automatization  of  these  forms,  there  seems  to 
be  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  ways  of  accomplishing  it. 

Regardless  of  the  system  used  in  teaching 
(iregg  Shorthand,  my  exjx-rience  has  been 
that  the  brief  forms  can  lie  more  easily  and 
quickly  mastered  if,  after  they  have  lieen  pre¬ 
sented,  they  are  reviewed  intensively. 

The  follow-up  scheme,  though  difficult  to 
explain,  is  simple  to  carry  out.  It  will  pro 
duce  very  satisfactory  results  liecause  it  |xt- 
mits  the  teacher  to  “camp  on  the  student’s 
trail”  day  after  day  until  all  the  brief  forms 
have  been  learned. 

To  administer  this  follow-up  work,  every 
member  of  the  class  must  have  an  alphalxrtic- 
ally  arranged  chart  of  brief  forms.' 

Taking  the  columns  as  they  cKcur  in  the 
chart,  a  new  one  is  assigned  every  day.  The 
first  step  is  to  have  the  column  read  until  the 
class  is  sure  of  every  outline.  Tliis  column 
is  then  assigned  to  lie  prepared  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  as  part  of  the  next  day’s 
writing  assignment.  Each  student  is  asked 
to  fold  a  sheet  of  examination  pajier  in  six  1- 
inch  folds.  The  sheet  is  folded  the  long  way 
and,  for  the  purfxise  of  explanation,  let  us 
consider  that  the  folds  arc  numbered  from 
1  to  6.  The  column  at  the  extreme  left  is 
No,  1,  the  next  one  is  No.  2,  etc. 

In  the  column  at  the  left  edge  of  the  jiaper 
(column  No.  1)  the  student  transcribes  from 
the  chart  the  column  of  brief  forms  that  were 
read  in  class.  In  column  2,  the  student  writes 
the  shorthand  characters  for  the  words  in 

Mf  this  chart  is  not  in  the  text  you  are  usinff.  it 
can  be  obtainetl  from  The  tJregK  Piiblishinu  Com- 
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column  1.  Cxilumn  1  is  then  folded  under  so 
that  it  cannot  be  seen  by  the  student,  and  the 
shorthand  characters  are  transcribed  in  col¬ 
umn  3.  Column  2  is  then  folded  under  so 
that  only  the  longhand  words  are  visible,  and 
the  brief-form  characters  are  written  in  col¬ 
umn  4.  This  is  continued  until  the  student 
has  written  three  columns  of  brief  forms  and 
three  columns  of  the  corresponding  longhand 
words. 

1  he  value  of  this  written  assignment  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  student  cannot  perform 
any  part  of  this  assignment  without  fcKusing 
his  attention  on  the  task  at  hand. 

Constant  Review  of  Brief  Forms 

1  o  provide  a  constant  review  of  the  entire 
list  of  brief  forms,  every  day  several  stu¬ 
dents  are  called  on  at  random  to  read  col¬ 
umns  of  brief  forms,  also  selected  at  ran¬ 
dom,  from  the  lists  that  have  lieen  previ¬ 
ously  prepared  as  writing  assignments.  The 
students  are  given  a  grade  for  their  reading 
and,  to  encourage  them  to  review-  regularly 
the  columns  already  studied,  S  })cr  cent  is 
•  subtracted  for  every  mistake  in  reading.  That 
is,  if  a  student  makes  two  mistakes  in  read¬ 
ing  his  column,  his  grade  is  90,  and  so  on. 

Every  new  column  studied  adds  fourteen 
more  characters  to  the  list  that  the  student 
may  lie  called  upon  to  read.  At  intervals,  ex-» 
aminations  should  lie  given  on  all  forms 
studied  to  that  point.  Weaknesses  may  then 
Ixr  overcome  by  emphasizing  the  difficult 
columns  in  the  daily  reading. 

The  daily  assignment  of  a  new  column 
and  the  reading  of  the  brief  forms  for  a 
grade  will  take  less  than  10  minutes.  There¬ 
fore,  the  scheme  will  take  very  little  time 
from  the  daily  work. 

Even  after  the  entire  list  of  brief  forms  has 
lieen  covered  in  this  way,  review  of  these 
important  forms  should  be  continued.  This 
review  may  lie  of  a  more  or  less  intensive 
nature,  depending  upon  the  needs  of  the  class. 
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ILLINOIS  PERSONALITY  CONTEST 


The  highest  honor  an  Illinois  high  school 
student  can  win  is  Brst  place  in  the  IIIL 
noise  State  Personality  Contest,  which  is  con¬ 
ducted  each  year  by  L.  A.  Orr,  at  the  I^kc 
(x)llege  of  (^mmerce,  Waukegan.  The  1937 
champions  are  show'n  on  this  page. 

Mr.  Orr  described  these  contests  in  the 
Business  Education  World  for  November, 
1936,  page  211. 

Briefly,  contestants  arc  rated  on  five  items; 

1.  Extra-curricular  Activities.  The  number  of 
activities,  quality  of  work  done  in  them,  and  im- 
(Kirtance  of  parts  taken  arc  counted. 

2.  tirades.  'I'hc  highest  rank  in  classes  dives  the 
highest  rating  on  this  count  in  the  contest. 

3.  7'echnical  .Ability.  Omtestants  are  tested  on 
one  commercial  subicct — typintR.  shorthand,  or  IxHik- 
keepind. 

3.  fiocial  Attitudes.  ’I'he  contestant  answers  ISO 
(|uestKins,  so  as  to  Rive  the  iudRes  an  idea  of  his 
Ixime  conditions  and  his  attitude  toward  his  fellows. 

S.  Personal  Interviews.  After  a  5-minutc  inter¬ 
view  with  the  student,  the  judRes  decide  U|ion  his 
ranking;  on  a  |>ersonality-ratin>{  test.  The  test  is 


placed  in  the  students'  hands  ahead  of  time  mi  that 
they  may  prepare  and  make  the  proper  adjustments 
for  the  interview. 

Mr.  Orr’s  definition  of  personality  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Personality  is  what  one  is  at  birth, 
plus  one’s  experiences,  plus  one’s  reactions  to 
those  experiences.” 

Mr.  Orr  will  be  glad  to  give  to  other  edu¬ 
cators  further  particulars  about  the  person- 
m  ality  contests. 

Winners  Pictured  Above 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Dorothy  Stanton,  (Irant 
Oimmunity  H.S.,  InRicside;  Dorothy  Deitmcycr,  laiis 
Shea,  Warren  Township  H.S.,  Gurnee;  Elsie  Aula- 
hauRh  (6rst  place),  Huntley  Township  H.S.;  |unr 
Van  Zandt  (second  place),  Warren  Township  H.S., 
(iurnee;  Marion  Schumaker  third  place),  Heards- 
town  H.S.;  ARncs  Byrnes,  Lois  Wilvin,  Libertyvilic 
Township  H.S. 

Rack  row,  left  to  right:  Betty  Mc('.arroll,  Ruth 
Heidorn,  Proviso  Township  H.S.,  Maywood;  Char¬ 
lotte  Morr,  Marie  Jacobsen,  Allen  Peyer,  Marv  Drllc 
Morris,  Warren  Township  H.S.,  Gurnee;  Evelyn  Van 
Patten,  Parker  Hazen,  Antioch  Township  H.S. 


matter  how  big  you  are,  your  bigness  depends  on  other 
^  people.  You  may  glory  in  power,  wallow’  in  independence, 
but  you  are  a  strutter  on  the  top  strata  only  because  other  human 
beings  make  it  possible. 
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TEACHING  CLUB  PARTICIPATION 

Robert  H.  Scott 

High  School,  Dunbar,  West  Virginia 


["/  cannot  point  to  a  single  high  school," 
writes  Mr.  Scott  in  a  letter  to  us,  where  a 
strictly  preparatory  course  in  student<lub 
participation  is  being  taught.  I  have  been 
turning  over  in  my  mind  the  idea  of  organ¬ 
izing  such  a  class.  /  believe  it  has  merit,  and 
if  you  do  not  object  to  doing  a  little  mission¬ 
ary  tvorlf^,  it  may  be  that  some  school  will 
have  the  B.E.W.  to  thanl{^  for  a  new  and 
helpful  course." 

We  most  assuredly  do  not  object  to  doing 
a  little  missionary  wor\  for  a  worth-while 
cause.  Your  correspondence  on  the  subject  of 
classes  for  the  training  of  club  membership  is 
invited.  Please  address  Mr.  Robert  H.  Scott 
in  care  of  this  magazine. — Ed.] 

QTUDENT  clubs  arc  sometimes  not  so 
^  efficient  as  we  should  like  them  to  be. 
The  adolescent  mind  in  many  cases  fails  to 
understand  the  organization  and  aims  of 
club  work,  and  for  some  pupils  worth-while 
participation  in  club  activities  is  almost  im¬ 
possible.  Our  school  clubs  would  be  more 
efficient  if  students  were  given  a  semester’s 
course  in  club  activities,  say  in  the  ninth 
year. 

Lack  of  experience  is  another  reason  why 
school  clubs  arc  not  always  successful.  This 
is  especially  true  where  a  majority  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  come  from  rural  districts.  They  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  participate  efficiently  and 
effectively  in  club  life  when  they  probably 
did  not  have  club  experience  in  the  smaller 
schools  they  previously  attended.  The 
chances  of  such  a  student’s  making  a  success 
of  his  membership  in  an  organization,  right 
from  the  start,  are  slight. 

Colleges  and  teacher-training  institutions 
now  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  on  extra¬ 
curricular  courses.  Adult  evening  schcmls 
^  have  always  taught  classes  in  club  prcKcdure 
and  paHbmentary  law.  By  the  same  token, 
high  school  instructors  could  advantageously 
teach  their  students  how  best  to  utilize  leis¬ 


ure  time.  I  he  child's  leisure  dcKs  and 
should  belong  to  the  chihl,  hut  that  dtKs  not 
mean  he  should  Ik‘  turned  hM»se,  lor  jx’r- 
verted  and  irresixmsihle  expression  will 
many  times  lx  the  result.  What  the  student 
needs  first  is  an  impression  in  terms  of  club 
methods  and  objectives. 

The  success  or  failure  of  any  club  rests 
upon  the  traits  or  characteristic  reactions  of 
its  members.  Proper  club  traits  cannot  be 
“put  across’’  to  the  student.  They  must  be 
developed  from  within.  How  much  quicker 
and  earlier  they  could  lx  devclojxd  if  stu¬ 
dents  entered  into  extracurricular  life  with 
a  clear  idea  of  what  is  expected  of  them! 
Also,  by  instruction,  trait  actions  can  lx 
guided,  but  they  must  be  described  in  suffi¬ 
cient  detail  for  the  learner  to  have  a  clear 
idea  of  what  he  is  to  do. 

The  following  quotation  is  from  a  recent 
issue  of  School  Management: 

Proper  tabic  manners  will  l>c  tau);ht  in  New  York 
City  public  schools  as  part  of  a  plan  under  way  to 
improve  the  o(xration  of  school  lunchrtKims.  School 
officials  hoix  to  educate  the  children  in  manners  as 
well  as  in  pro|K'r  resiicct  for  IimkI,  its  cost,  and  its 
prixluction. 

That  is  a  gotxl  example  of  developing  a 
trait  through  specific  trait  actions. 

Training  Courses  for  New  Members 

Junior  Leagues,  Boy  Scouts,  Hi-Y  clubs,* 
Girl  Scouts,  and  Girl  Reserves  have  always 
conducted  training  courses  for  their  new 
members.  These  training  courses  arc  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  many  memlxrs  who  enter 
these  organizations  with  little  idea  of  their 
motives  or  of  the  parts  that  they  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  play  in  the  realization  of  them.  A 
successful  organization  must  be  well  coordi¬ 
nated,  and  there  can  be  no  quicker  way  for 
it  to  assimilate  its  new  members  than 
through  a  course  of  study. 

I  do  not  believe  an  extensive  preparatory 
course  has  a  place  in  each  individual  school 
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club.  Time  does  not  permit  it.  Also,  a  club 
should  not  be  conducted  as  a  class.  If  it  is 
to  be  taught,  it  should  be  scheduled  and  con¬ 
ducted  as  tradition  dictates.  Clubs  outside 
of  school  can  be  entirely  taught  by  the  spon¬ 
sor,  and  the  members  take  it,  but  teaching 
usually  will  ruin  a  school  club.  Why  there 
is  such  a  psychological  attitude  I  do  not 
know.  I  suppose  the  students  find  that  for¬ 
mal  instruction  in  one  place  is  enough. 

School  extracurricular  activities  have  so 
much  in  common  that  one  class  should  take 
care  of  all  club  offerings.  Credit  should  be 
given  for  the  course.  As  far  as  the  lives  of 
the  students  are  concerned,  this  credit  may 
be  just  as  important  as  mathematics  or  Eng¬ 
lish  credit. 

Credit  for  Participation 

Credit  in  connection  with  club  work  is  not 
an  innovation.  Many  schools  have  intro¬ 
duced  the  plan  of  awarding  credit  to  pupils 
for  participation  in  club  activities.  The  claim 
is  made  that  its  chief  value  rests  in  the  fact 
that  it  provides  a  record  that  makes  possible 
the  guidance  of  pupils  in  their  choice  of 
activities  and  the  regulation  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  participation  in  those  activities.  Even 
so,  it  is  difficult  to  justify  giving  credit  for 
club  participation  itself.  Moreover,  it  has 
been  said  that  such  credit  tends  to  cheapen 
and  make  more  common  the  regular  offer¬ 
ings  of  the  school. 

Is  it  possible  that  credit  turns  a  club  into 
a  class?  The  chances  are  that  it  enhances 
the  “superior-inferior”  attitude  between 
teacher  and  pupil  that  invariably  enters  into 
class  instruction.  In  many  cases,  credit  is 
used  as  a  disciplinary  device.  If  credit  is  to 
be  given  for  club  work,  it  should  be  for  prep¬ 
aration,  not  for  club  participation  itself. 

There  are  many  possibilities  for  a  course 
in  club  participation.  Students  could  be 
taught  how  to  choose  a  worth-while  club 
and  how  to  go  about  organizing  one.  Club 
constitutions,  by-laws,  mottoes,  and  the  eth¬ 
ics  of  a  good  club  member  could  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  A  study  of  club  officers  and  their 
duties,  committees,  how  committees  function 
and  how  they  are  appointed,  parliamentary 
procedure,  raising  club  funds,  spending  club 
funds  wisely,  financial  record  keeping,  club 


programs,  parties,  club  etiquette,  games  and  | 
how  to  play  them,  source  material  for  clubs, 
the  club  library,  the  bulletin  board,  how  to 
keep  the  minutes,  magazines  for  clubs,  and 
such  topics  would  make  good  material  for  a 
class  in  extracurricular  participation. 

If  club  life  is  to  be  improved,  I  do  not 
think  that  club  credit  alone  will  do  it.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  many  attractive  possibilities 
for  teaching  students  how  to  be  good  club 
members,  how  to  organize  good  clubs,  and 
how  to  get  the  most  out  of  club  life.  I  think 
everyone  will  admit  that  students  should  be 
taught  how  to  be  efficient  club  members  be¬ 
fore  they  join  a  club,  and  not  after  they  be¬ 
come  full-fledged  members.  Let  our  high 
school  students  first  graduate  from  such  a 
class  as  is  mentioned  above.  TEen  they  can 
present  themselves  as  well-prepared,  well- 
qualified  candidates  for  some  school  club. 
They  will  have  a  great  deal  to  contribute 
to  such  an  organization — plans,  methods,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  ideas,  so  lacking  in  many  of 
our  present-day  social  activities.  No  longer 
should  it  be  a  case  of  letting  the  proverbial 
“deorge”  or  the  sponsor  do  it. 

The  Handbook  of  the  National  Honor 
Society  points  out: 

Student  clubs  uncontrolled  may  interfere  with  the 
progress  of  a  high  schtMil  just  as  adult  social  organi¬ 
zations  sometimes  interfere  with  progress  in  com¬ 
munities;  but  rightly  guided  and  guarded,  they  may 
become  the  means  of  intellectual,  civic,  and  moral 
uplift  of  the  student  brnly.' 

Training  for  club  work  might  do  much  to 
unify  and  control  club  work.  It  might  make 
faculty  control,  or  administrative  domination, 
as  we  sometimes  think  of  it,  unnecessary. 

The  Coyote  Commercial  Club 

•  The  Coyote  Commercial  Club  of  the 
Phoenix  (Arizona)  Union  High  School  was 
formed  in  1928  to  encourage  extracurricular 
activities,  but  more  espiecially  to  broaden  the 
students’  knowledge  of  the  business  world 
through  channels  open  to  an  organized  body 
rather  than  to  the  individual. 

'HandbfMik  of  the  National  Honor  Society,  Bul¬ 
letin  of  the  Department  of  Secondary  School  Princi- 
(rals  of  the  National  Education  AsstK'iation,  Bulletin 
No.  31,  May.  1930,  p.  5. 
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To  be  eligible  for  enrollment  in  the  club, 
a  student  must  have  completed  two  full  units 
of  commercial  work  and  be  enrolled  for  a 
third  course,  and  must  have  attained  the  pre¬ 
scribed  average  in  the  subjects  carried.  Over 
and  above  these  measurable  standards  of  eli¬ 
gibility,  the  potentialities  of  the  students  in 
the  light  of  their  possible  contributions  to  the 
work  of  the  club  are  given  due  consideration. 

Last  year,  the  club  conducted  a  commer¬ 
cial  survey  of  Phoenix.  As  a  result  of  this 
survey,  a  great  deal  of  information,  which 
will  be  invaluable  in  our  efforts  to  broaden 
and  strengthen  our  courses  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  business  world,  has  been 
made  available  to  the  schex)!  and  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  department. 

Several  times  during  the  year,  business 
men  address  the  club  members.  These  talks 


always  prove  of  great  help  and  interest.  A 
yearly  event  is  a  visit  to  some  local  or  neigh¬ 
boring  commercial  establishment. 

Initiation  ceremonies  take  place  twice  a 
year,  but  new  members  take  part  in  the  work 
of  the  club  as  soon  as  their  names  have  been 
accepted,  without  waiting  for  initiation.  For¬ 
mer  members  of  tbc  club  continue  their  in¬ 
terest  in  its  activities  and,  even  after  gradua¬ 
tion,  attend  the  meetings. 

The  dues  are  50  cents  a  year.  Each  year 
the  club  makes  a  useful  gift  to  the  school 
from  the  surplus  in  the  treasury. 

The  Coyote  Commercial  Club  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  active  organizations  in  the 
school.  It  shares  with  the  other  extracurricu¬ 
lar  organizations  in  supplementing  the  regu¬ 
lar  school  schedule. — Gertrude  fay  Mathews, 
Phoenix  (Arizona)  Union  High  School. 


CASE  PROBLEMS  ON  REAL  PROPERTY 

Prepared  by  Harvey  A.  Andruss,  Director,  Department  of  Commerce, 

State  Teachers  College,  Bioomsburg,  Pennsylvania 

Directions;  After  reading  the  facts  in  each  case,  use  a  check  mark  ( V )  indicate 
your  answer.  Then,  in  the  space  provided  after  “Explanation,”  give  the  legal  basis  for 
your  answer.  Do  not  write  in  the  score  space.  (Note  to  Teacher:  Score  1  px>int  for  an¬ 
swers;  2  points  for  explanations.) 

1.  Hand,  living  in  a  second-floor  apartment,  allows  his  bathtub  to  run  over  and  the  water 
damages  the  furniture  of  Brown,  who  lives  on  the  first  fl(N>r.  The  bathtub  was  not  defective. 

Grace,  who  rents  apartments  to  both  Hand  and  Brown,  is  suetl  by  Brown  for  the  damage 
caused  by  the  water. 

(a)  Who  is  the  landlord? .  Hand  (  )  Brown  (  )  Grace  (  V  ) 

Explanation:  Since  Grace  rents  the  apartments,  he  is  the  landlord.  Hand  and  Brown 

are  tenants  .  ■  .  . 

(b)  What  is  a  contract  for  the  occupancy  of  an  apartment  called.^  Deed  (  )  Lease  (  V) 

Explanation:  An  agreement  to  pay  another  a  stipulated  sum  fur  the  right  to  occupy  his 

apartment  is  a  lease  . 

(c)  Can  Brown  collect  from  Grace? . Yes  (  )  No  (  V  ) 

Expianation:  Since  the  bathtub  was  nut  defective  (or  leaking).  Hand,  nut  Grace,  is 

guilty  of  negligence  . 

2.  Grau  gives  Francis  a  deed  to  land,  but  it  is  never  recorded.  After  Grau  is  dead,  his  heirs 
sell  the  land  to  Nelson,  who  puts  the  deed  on  record.  Francis  sues  for  possession  of  the 
land,  alleging  that  he  has  a  deed  prior  to  that  of  Nelson. 

(a)  In  what  kind  of  court  would  Francis  sue?  Court  of  law  (  )  Court  of  equity  (  V  ) 

Explanation:  Since  damages  arc  not  sought,  this  action  cannot  be  brought  in  a  court 

of  law  . 

(b)  Must  a  deed  be  recorded  to  transfer  the  title  to  land? . Yes  (  V  )  No  (  ) 

Explanation:  The  title  does  not  pass  until  the  courthouse  records  indicate  a  change  in 

ownership  . 

(c)  Who  holds  valid  title  to  the  land? . Nelson  (  V  )  Francis  (  ) 

Explanation:  He  has  the  first  recorded  deed . 

Total  Score 


Score 

(  )  I 

(  )  2 

(  )  1 

(  )  2 

(  )  I  • 

(  )  2 


(  )  1 

(  )  2 

(  )  I 

(  )  2 

(  )  1 

(  )  2 

(  )  18 
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Letters  from  a  Shorthand 

Teacher’s  Mailbag 


T  N  HIS  classes  at  South  High  School, 

Youngstown,  Ohio,  Mr.  Fred  Bcrkman 
stresses  the  personal-use  values  of  shorthand. 
To  demonstrate  to  his  students  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  shorthand  is  a  modern  necessity,  he 
arranged  the  display  of  his  personal  corre¬ 
spondence  pictured  here. 

The  shorthand  letters  in  the  illustration 
were  written  by  the  following  friends  of  Mr. 
Berkman: 

Florence  E.  Ulrich,  head  of  the  Arts  and  Creden¬ 
tials  Department,  The  Gregg  Wnter;  Dr.  John  Robert 
Ciregg,  author  of  (jrejiK  Shorthand;  Clyde  Insley 
Blanchard,  managing  editor  of  the  Busin ru  Educa¬ 
tion  World;  Charles  tJ.  Reigner,  presklent.  The  H. 
M.  Rowe  Company,  Baltimore;  Lola  Maclean,  Detroit 
Commercial  College;  Dean  Oliver,  Pace  Institute, 
New  York;  S.  C.  Diver,  The  Oliver  High  School, 
Pittsburgh;  Earl  T.  Whitson,  The  Garfield  High 


Fred  Berkman 

South  High  School 
Youngstown,  Ohio 


School,  Seattle;  Gertrude  E.  Laughlin.  South  High 
School;  J.  Br>ce  Sardiga,  Director  of  Oimmercul 
Education,  Williams|M>rt  (Pa.)  Public  Schools;  1).  I). 
Lessenberry,  professor  of  education.  University  of 
Pittsburgh;  and  E.  V.  (iraves  and  .Mfrcd  H.  (^incite. 
South  High  SclKKtl. 

Mr,  Berkman’s  name  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  magazine  as  a  winner  of  the  Silver  Medal 
award  in  the  (»rcgg  Writer  Shorthand 
Teachers’  Medal  Test. 

His  shorthand  diploma  is  dated  August  7, 
1902,  and  he  taught  his  first  class  in  C»rcgg 
Shorthand  in  Downs,  Kansas,  in  190?. 
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YOU  AND  YOU  AND  THE  B.  E.  W. 

Dorothy  M,  Johnson 

Dedicated  to  the  lighter  things  in  life.  Let’s  all  share  our  pet 
professional  peeves,  recollections,  and  classroom  chucltles 


TNDER  the  azure  crouched  an 
^  indisiHitable  Indian.  His  furc- 
kad  was  bedizened  with  herbaxc. 
md  he  wore  a  scarlet  belt  around 
kii  abdomen.  Thuu|{h  his  conduct 
was  exemplary  and  decorous,  he 
lived  in  extraordinary  squalor." 

That's  the  Hrst  |)ara((ra|)h  of  a 
pronunciation  test  that  we  recom¬ 
mend  as  a  means  of  getting  even 
with  people  for  things.  A  friend  of 
ours  tried  it  on  a  very  superior 
person  who  started  out  glibly — and 
went  down  on  the  sixth  word. 

Subjecting  cocksure  students  to 
this  test  should  be  as  satisfying  as 
throwing  snowballs  at  silk  hats, 
and  much  more  dignified. 

If  you  would  like  this  test,  ask 
G.  &  C.  Merriam  Com|)any,  Spring- 
held,  Massachusetts,  to  send  you  a 
copy  of  "A  Curious  Couple." 
There’s  no  charge. 

Ginsidering  that  the  Merriam 
Company  publishes  Webster's  dic¬ 
tionaries,  it  seems  to  us  that  they're 
very  kind  to  supply  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  key  right  on  the  pamphlet. 


•  •  We  oispi.av  thii  exhibit  with 
the  idea  that  many  teachers  will 
wish  to  mention  it  as  a  horrible 
example  of  what  an  efficiency  en¬ 
gineer  likes  to  catch  (leople  doing. 

When  we  saw  this  mass  of  cor¬ 
rugated  board,  brown  wrapping 
paper,  and  heavy  cardboard  box. 
all  sealed  with  copper  wire  and 
adhesive  paper  suips,  we  expected 
to  find '  some  fragile  or  important 
article  inside  to  warrant  all  that 

I  protection  in  the  mail. 

But  when  these  layers  upon  lay¬ 
ers  of  wrapping  were  removed. 


two  sheets  of  ()a|>er,  7  inches  b> 
lU  inches,  like  the  one  (Hojecling 
from  under  the  box  lid  in  the 
illustration,  were  discovered  to  be 
the  sole  contents  of  the  |>ackage. 
We  were  reminded  of  Lincoln's 
characteristic  remark  about  one  of 
his  adversaries:  "Too  much  shucks 
for  little  nubbin." 

The  diligent  shipping  clerk  who 
provided  this  de  luxe  wrapping 
for  two  small  sheets  of  papier  must 
have  spient  three  times  as  long  as 
necessary  to  do  the  (ob,  and  the 
concern  that  empiloys  him  had  to 
pay  first-class  pxistagc  on  a  heavy- 
package. — Charles  Zoubeh,  Editor 
of  The  Gregg  Sews  letter. 

•  •  Milton  HaKais,  of  the  New 
Bedford  (Massachusetts)  High 
School,  takes  time  out  from  con¬ 
ducting  the  B.E.W.  Bookkeeping 
Gintest  and  winning  pirizcs  in  the 
B.E.W.  Letter  Gintest  to  tell  us 
this  story: 

"As  you  pirobably  know,  we  have 
a  Teachers'  Oath  laiw  here  in  Mas- 
‘sachusetts.  Every  teacher  swears  to 
uphold  the  State  and  Federal  Gin- 
stitutions;  the  oath  is  administered 
by  the  administrative  official  of 
each  local  schriol  department. 

"In  our  city  the  supierintendent 
visited  each  classroom,  and  each 
teacher  took  the  oath  indivi<lually, 
often  before  his  class. 

“In  one  of  the  junior  high 
school  classes  a  group  of  boys 
looked  on  in  awe  as  their  instructor 
raised  his  right  hand  and  swore  to 
uphold,  etc.  When  the  procedure 
was  finished,  and  the  supierintendent 
had  left  the  room,  one  of  the  boys 
asked  dubiously,  ‘Gee,  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son,  ain't  you  a  citizen.^'” 

•  •  The  Sew  Yorker,  that  bright 
star  in  the  firmament  of  weekly 
magazines,  has  given  us  permission 
to  quote  this  one: 

“Somewhat  behind  in  our  read¬ 
ing,  we  just  got  around  to  the 
1^37  World  Almanac  the  other 


night.  On  piage  326  there  is  a  list 
of  ‘forty  Words  founil  hardest  to 
spell,’  compiiled  by  AlKe  E.  Wat¬ 
son.  Three  of  the  words  are  api- 
parenily  so  hard  to  spell  that  even 
Miss  Watson  fiiuls  them  hard. 
Want  to  try  'aliteratKin,'  'gazeteer,' 
ami  'ichthioloppy'  again.  Miss  Wat¬ 
son?  You  did  so  well  on  the  other 
thirty-seven.” 

Bearing  aloft  our  usual  high 
standards,  we  cannot  officially  con¬ 
done  Miss  Watson's  three  misses. 
But  if  those  three  words  are  repire- 
sentative  of  the  whole  list,  we'd 
like  to  meet  somebody  who  can. 
without  fudging,  spell  the  same 
thirty-seven  that  Miss  Watson  did. 

•  •  Wt  puNDta  soMi-iiMis  on 
the  marvels  of  this  machine  age, 
as  exemplified  by  the  typewriter. 
We  Wonder  whether  anyone  ever 
figured  out  why  a  typewriter  can 
sometimes  spell  things  that  its  oper¬ 
ator  can't.  For  instance,  a  friend 
of  ours  who  can't  for  the  life  of 
her  spell  embarrass  in  longhand  or 
orally  gels  it  right  every  time  on 
the  typewriter  while  she  is  thinking 
of  the  next  sentence. 

Of  course,  m>t  all  typewriters 
can  spell  better  than  their  operators. 
Miss  Perle  Mane  Parvis,  of  Ham- 
momi  (Imliana)  High  Schtiol,  re- 
pxirts  that  some  of  her  senuir  stu¬ 
dents  preferred  the  following  spell¬ 
ing  in  a  transcripHion  test:  ^ 

“And  It  is  from  this  money  that 
we  keep,  that  we  get  true  fnece  of 
mind  ami  the  feeling  of  success. 
Why  mit  definitely  peovide  this 
piece  of  mimi?  flow  can  you  get 
this  piece  of  mind?” 

To  carry  out  the  thought.  Miss 
Parvis  should  have  given  them  a 
piece  of  her  mind,  but  she  just  told 
them  philosophically,  "That's  what 
I’ve  long  suspected." 

•  •  Mitt  Alice  LtAtE,  of  Barry 
(Illinois)  High  School,  uses  this 
one  in  teaching  insurance: 

A  lady  strode  briskly  into  an  in- 
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surance  office  and  asked,  ‘*I)o  you 
deal  in  fire  insurance?” 

"We  do,”  a  clerk  replied.  "What 
do  you  wish  to  insure,  madam?” 

"My  husband,”  ihe  said  firmly. 

"Then  you  don't  want  fire  insur¬ 
ance,”  explained  the  clerk,  with  a 
condescending  smile.  "What  you 
want  is  a  life-insurance  policy.” 

"I  said  fire  insurance,”  replied 
the  lady,  "and  I  want  fire  insur¬ 
ance.  My  husband's  been  fired  four 
times  in  the  last  two  weeks.” 


which  Dr.  Louis  E.  Bisch  suggests  But  if  all  the  readers  of  this  iiagr 
that  errors  in  reading  and  writing  should  send  contributions  for  k. 

reveal  unconsciously  what  we  are  and  if  all  those  contributions  should 

thinking.  be  delivered  to  us  at  10:15  on 

We  base  just  discovered  that  Saturday,  we  shouldn't  consider 

elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  /Am  an  interruption. 

B.E.W.  the  printer's  man,  with  his  It  would  be  a  blessing, 
mind  on  his  own  pressing  problems, 

set  trouhles  instead  of  trophies.  •  •  A  happy  vacation  to  you! 

In  a  ciKiperative  spirit,  we  have  We're  trying  to  figure  out  how  to 

made  a  note  on  our  calendar  pad:  spend  ours  swimming  in  the  ocean 

"Saturday,  10:15 — Help  printer's  every  day  while  enjoying,  at  the 

man  worry.”  same  time,  the  coolness  of  the 

mountains.  It  is  a  pretty  problem 
•  •  So  PI  i.ASE  don’t  disturb  us  in  geography,  and  we  do  not  really 

at  10:15  on  Saturday  morning.  cxfiect  to  solve  it. 


•  •  Last  month  we  referred  to 
"Be  Glad  You’re  Neurotic,"  in 


Margaret  M.  McGinn,  Editor 


size — 8^  by  II  inches.  There  are  86  spaces 
horizontally,  from  the  edge  of  his  ear  to  the 
side  of  his  foot. 

Notice  how  well  the  markings  and  shad 
ings  of  the  head  and  body  are  shown  by  the 


Three  designs  of  varying  degrees  of  diffi¬ 
culty  are  presented  here,  for  typists  with 
varying  amounts  of  skill,  time,  and  energy. 

The  large  design  was  made  on  a  type¬ 
writer  with  an  extra-wide  carriage.  Artistic 
typists  in  several  schools  report  that  they  copy 
large  designs,  such  as  this  one,  by  using  a 
magnifying  glass  in  counting  the  spaces. 

Of  “middling"  difficulty  is  the  Boston  ter¬ 
rier,  our  mascot  for  this  month.  He  was 
made  on  a  sheet  of  typing  paper  of  the  usual 


use  of  1  the  m,  w,  and  @.  The  only  other 
character  used  is  the  o,  for  the  crease  around 
his  neck.  The  design  was  made  with  the 
help  of  the  variable  line  spacer,  of  course— 
a  very  handy  mechanism,  which  is  quickly 
and  inexpensively  attached  to  a  standard 
typewriter. 

The  lady  with  the  surry  eyes  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  us  by  Miss  Eleanor  Markley,  of  the 
Argonia,  Kansas,  High  School.  This  design 
will  be  a  good  one  for  your  new  students  to 
begin-on,  next  fall. 

Until  then.  Happy  Vacation! 
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TYPING  MASTERY  DRILLS 

The  Last  Installment  oj  a  Series 
Harold  J.  Jones 


LETTER  y 

DRILL  1 — ya  yb  yc  yd  ye  yf  yg  yh  yi  yj  yk  yl  ym  yn  yo 
yp  yq  yr  ys  yt  yu  yv  yw  yx  yy  yz 

DRILL  2 — yaup  ybet  yclept  yd  yean  yfole  yglent  yhung 
yield  yj  yknow  ylang  ymmote  ynche  yoke  ypout  yq  yr 
ys  ytterbic  yuletide  yv  yw  yx  yy  yz 

DRILL  3 — yacht  add  yawl,  yak  bad  yabber,  yank  cut 
ycleped,  you  debt  yodel,  yarn  each  year,  yellow  fig 
yellowfir,  yolk  gigantic  yoga,  yachting  hunter  yahoo, 
young  inlet  yield,  yond  jail  yojan,  yogi  king  yokel, 
yesterday  land  yelp,  your  monk  yom,  younger  note 
yonder,  yeomen  once  youth,  yawn  prank  yap,  yore  quench 
soliloquy,  yamen  rent  yardage,  yearn  send  yes,  yearly 
tent  yttric,  yogism  united  yucca,  yellowish  vent 
yellowfever,  yea  wreck  yaw,  yell  xarafin  pyxie,  yeast 
yare  yolky,  yule  zoon  yuzluk 

DRILL  4 — yet  6  yem  yum  yen  6  yew  tea  6  ton  took  tade 
taut  tattoo  6  tart  umber  6  unity  under  unfit  union 
hum  hod  hot  hungry  hey  hay  home 

LETTER  Z 

DRILL  1 — za  zb  zc  zd  ze  zf  zg  zh  zi  zj  zk  zl  zm  zn  zo 
zp  zq  zr  zs  zt  zu  zv  zw  zx  zy  zz 

DRILL  2 — zacate  zb  zc  zd  zed  zf  zg  zh  zi  zj  zk  zl  zm 
zn  zodiac  zp  zq  zr  zs  zt  Zurich  zv  zw  zx  zyme  zz 

DRILL  3 — Zealand  after  zaffar,  zeat  bread  zebra,  zany 
curt  zoophoric,  zeal  dish  zedoary,  zygoma  early  zero, 
zumatic  farm  zufolo,  zinc  gang  zigzag,  zenith  handy 
zephyr,  zone  intend  zincate,  zamia  jump  jazz,  zooid 
kaka  zikkurat,  zinco  lord  zolism,  zygote  money  zymase, 
zoiste  noon  zonal,  zircon  opera  zoology,  zenana  pond 
zephyrus,  zoril  quince  quizz,  zoophyte  rain  zircon, 
zoon  sang  zoospore,  zizith  train  zootomy,  zodiacal 
unify  zounds,  zoo  vamp  Zoua^,  zeugma  warm  Zwieback, 
zoppa  xeroma  zax,  zittern  yoix  zymotic,  zoolatry 
zythum  zarzuela 

miLL  4 — azalea  azoic  azure  azurite  aqua  aquatic 
aqueduct  zoologize  zoosperm  zoster  zymogen  assert 
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PROGRESSIVE  SECRETARIAL  TRAINING 

IN  THE  CANAL  ZONE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


W.  E.  Campbell 

Head,  Business  Department 


HOW  may  the  junior  college  render  the 
maximum  service  to  its  community? 
The  development  of  terminal  or  vocational 
courses  to  their  fullest  extent  must  lie  accom¬ 
plished  before  this  question  can  he  an¬ 
swered  satisfactorily. 

It  has  always  been  the  writer’s  idea  that 
business  courses  should  provide  the  student 
with  the  opportunity  to  study  his  subject  un¬ 
der  actual  business  conditions,  as  well  as  in 
the  classroom.  Here  in  the  Canal  Zone,  the 
fullest  cooperation  and  approval  have  been 
given  to  the  business  department  of  the 
junior  College  in  its  first  attempt  to  carry 
out  such  a  program. 

Setting  up  an  Office 

Upon  taking  over  the  department,  we 
found  that  the  junior  College  had  no  central 
oftce  and  no  telephone;  all  correspondence, 
typing,  stencil  work,  and  related  activities 
had  to  be  sent  out  to  be  completed;  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  received  thejr  mail  and 
ichool  communications  at  the  office  of  the 
dean  of  the  college,  two  blocks  away  in  the 
high  school  building.  Here  was  a  situation 
made  to  order  for  the  secretarial-training 
classes. 

Permission  was  received  to  set  up  an  office 
and  Correspondence  bureau  within  the  Jun¬ 
ior  College  building.  A  large  room  was 
appropriated  for  an  office  and  was  equipped 
with  three  desks,  three  typewriters,  filing  cab¬ 
inets,  an  adding  machine,  a  mailing  table, 
and  other  miscellaneous  equipment.  Next, 
permission  was  received  to  install  a  tele¬ 
phone. 

It  was  mandatory  that  the  office  be  kept 
open  during  the  entire  school  day.  The  stu¬ 
dents  willingly  and  eagerly  volunteered  to 
spend  two  hours  weekly,  in  addition  to  their 
class  periods,  in  the  office. 

Our  office  has  never  been  merely  a  place 
where  classroom  projects  are  carried  out. 


The  following  specific  activities  are  carried 
on  there  by  the  students  exclusively,  with  the 
instructor  acting  in  the  role  of  an  office 
manager. 

1.  Dictation.  All  persons  connected  with  the  schcM>l 
system — college,  high  schtMil,  or  elementary  school — 
are  permitted  to  call  at  the  office  any  time  of  the  day 
and  dictate  to  whoever  hapix-ns  to  be  in  charge.  That 
student  then  has  the  |ob  of  transcribing  his  notes 
and  turning  out  work  that  must  pass  the  scrutiny 
of  outsiders. 

Some  instructors  have  adopted  the  practice  of 
having  a  stenographer  call  at  their  offices  to  take 
dKtation  for  an  hour  or  so  each  week.  Between  |anu- 
ary  and  |une  of  last  year,  over  1,000  pages  of  dicta¬ 
tion  had  been  taken  from  outside  persons. 

2.  Typing  and  Stenal  H’ori(.  Here  again  the 
privilege  of  using  the  services  of  our  office  staff  has 
been  extended  to  the  whole  Khool  system.  Between 
fanuary  and  June  of  last  year,  over  9,000  pages  of 
material  and  75  stencils  were  typed. 

3.  Uting  the  Telephone.  The  calls  we  receive 
and  send  are  from  and  to  all  other  school  offices  and 
government  offices  throughout  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  City.  ITie  individual  student  is  eager  to 
learn  telephone  etiquette.  It  is  amazing  to  observe 
how  much  poise  he  acquires  from  his  contacts  with 
government  officials. 

•f.  Receiving  Calls.  The  secretary's  desk  is  placed 
near  the  d(K>r  in  order  that  she  may  observe  and 
projx-rly  receive  anyone  entering  the  office.  The 
procedure  in  meeting  anil  handling  callers  is  one 
phase  of  secretarial  work  that  cannot  be  learned  in 
the  classroom. 

5.  Handling  the  Hail.  Twice  a  day,  mail  and 
other  communications  are  delivered  to  our  office.  It 
IS  the  secretary’s  duty  to  receive  the  mail,  virt  it,  dis¬ 
tribute  it,  and  open  and  handle  all  communications 
.iddressed  to  the  instructor  in  charge.  Outgoing  mail 
IS  also  taken  care  of  by  the  secretary. 

6.  General  Office  Routine.  In  addition  to  the  sjh-- 
cific  activities  described,  the  secretary  is  responsible 
for  the  neatness  of  the  office  and  the  hamiling  of 
office  supplies.  She  also  acts  as  a  personal  secretary  to 
the  office  manager. 

The  student  thus  learns  to  accept  respon¬ 
sibility;  receives  orders  and  carries  them  to  a 
successful  conclusion;  realizes  the  value  ot 
punctuality,  accuracy,  and  neatness;  and  de¬ 
velops  initiative  and  critical  judgment. 
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The  progressive  idea  in  our  secretarial- 
training  course  is  revealed  in  another  line 
of  activity.  Three  months  prior  to  the  end 
of  the  past  school  year  we  were  granted 
permission  to  place  some  of  our  students  in 
the  Correspondence  Bureau  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  Two  of  the  best  of  our  group  were 
sent  to  inaugurate  the  experiment.  Reports 
were  sent  to  us  regarding  their  attitude  and 
their  work.  At  the  end  of  three  or  four 
rrwnths,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  reported 
the  students  as  competent  to  BII  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  position  in  his  office,  and  stated 
that  he  would  extend  the  practice. 

It  is  now  our  intention  to  expand  this  ac¬ 
tivity  in  order  to  give  more  of  our  students 
the  opportunity  to  receive  this  training. 

A  Suggested  Business  Curriculum 

•  A  POINT  OF  VIEW  and  its  accompanying 
plan  of  organiz.ation  of  a  high  school  busi¬ 
ness  curriculum  that  merit  serious  considera¬ 
tion  by  school  administrators  and  commer¬ 
cial  teachers  is  presented  by  Mr.  L.  D. 
Fritz.emeier,  a  teacher  in  the  high  school  at 
Oak  Park,  Illinois,  in  a  paper,  “A  Suggested 
High  School  Business  Curriculum.” 

In  a  recent  newspaper  article.  Hey  wood 
Broun  stated  that  in  order  to  write  well  one 
has  to  be  “good  and  mad"  at  something. 
Mr.  Fritzemeier  is  good  and  mad  at  what 
he  terms  the  “economic  illiteracy”  apparent 
on  all  sides  and  at  the  inertia  of  teachers 
to  assume  any  responsibility  in  regard  to  this 
condition.  He  appeals  for  a  business  cur¬ 
riculum  with  the  emphasis  on  the  social 
aspect  of  business  education. 

To  those  who  do  not  believe  in  empha¬ 
sizing  the  social-business  ^subjects,  Mr.  Fritze- 
meier  suggests  the  following  experiment. 
Ask  the  next  ten  people  you  meet  whether 
or  not  they  would  like  to  see  return  the 
conditions  of  the  boom  period  prior  to  1929. 
The  number  of  affirmative  answers  will  be 
convincing  evidence  of  the  failure  of  the 
trial-and-error  method  of  economic  educa¬ 
tion.  The  lesson  of  the  vicious  circle  of  eco¬ 


nomic  rise  and  fall  has  not  been  learned. 

Mr.  Fritzemeier  states  that  it  is  obvious 
that  our  economic  system  is  not  working 
smoothly.  With  a  complex,  interdependent 
economic  order  such  as  our  present  one,  it 
IS  unreasonable  to  assume  that  a  democracy 
can  satisfactorily  solve  the  problems  facing 
it  unless  its  citizens  have  some  understand 
ing  of  the  economic  system. 

To  preserve  democracy  and  our  economic 
order,  more  social  and  economic  education 
is  essential.  Of  course,  he  admits,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  make  economists  out  of  high 
school  students,  but  commercial  teachers 
should  assume  the  task  of  training  their  stu¬ 
dents  to  become  familiar  with  the  economic 
order  in  which  they  live  so  that  they  may 
make  wise  choices  in  matters  of  general, 
social,  economic,  and  political  policies. 

Mr.  Fritzemeier  points  out  that  the 
present-day  commercial  curriculum  is  out¬ 
dated  and  not  suited  to  current  needs.  Hr 
sees  one  function  of  the  school  as  the  train¬ 
ing  in  a  marl^etable  vocation  of  those  pupils 
who  cannot  go  to  college.  He  feels  strongly 
a  need  for  an  expansion  of  the  high  school 
business  curriculum. 

He  suggests  one  including  the  following 
courses:  general  business,  retail  selling,  cleri¬ 
cal,  stenographic,  bookkeeping.  In  each  of 
these  courses  should  be  included  the  eco¬ 
nomic-social  subjects  of  elementary  business, 
economic  geography,  marketing,  accounting, 
business  organization,  economics,  law,  soci¬ 
ology.  In  addition  to  these,  the  pupil  should 
be  given  special  training  in  the  skill  subjects 
in  the  field  he  has  chosen,  as  bookkeeping, 
selling,  or  stenography. 

In  Mr.  Fritzemcier’s  pafier  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  deep  sense  of  personal  social  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  a  sincere  conviction  that  it  is 
the  teacher’s  highest  duty  to  instill  in  his 
pupils  a  feeling  of  the  importance  of  their 
learning  to  know  the  economic  organization 
of  their  society  that  they  as  citizens  and  pro 
ducers  will  be  better  able  to  recognize  and 
appreciate  sound  economic  policies  and  to 
promote  good  economic  fellowship. — M.  E.  G. 


Conceit  stands  out  so  obnoxiously  in  others  it  is  strange  that 
we  should  overlook  it  in  ourselves. 
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HE  LAMP  OF  EXPERIENCE 

Harriet  P.  Banker,  Editor 


I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are  guided, 
and  that  is  the  lamp  of  experience. — Patrtcl{  Henry. 


\TY  advanced  typing  classes  undertook 
to  raise  their  quota  of  the  commercial- 
department  fund  through  the  sale  of  a 
mimeographed  cook  book.  The  project  was 
a  success,  not  only  financially,  but  because 
its  inherent  values  helped  the  students  de¬ 
velop  originality  of  thought,  initiative,  and 
an  ability  to  cooperate  with  each  other. 

First,  the  students  worked  out  the  number 
of  sections  into  which  the  book  should  be 
divided;  then  they  posted  an  announcement 
on  the  bulletin  board  asking  each  pupil  to 
bring  in  at  least  three  recipes  that  had  been 
tried  and  proved  good.  Pupils  bringing  in 
such  recipes  were  requested,  also,  to  get  per¬ 
mission  to  print  the  names  of  the  persons 
whose  contributions  were  finally  selected  for 
publication  in  the  book. 

Next  came  the  problems  of  manufacture — 
figuring  the  proper  size  of  the  book;  esti¬ 
mating  the  cost  of  materials;  establishing  a 
fair,  yet  adequate,  schedule  of  advertising 
rates;  and,  finally,  determining  the  price  to 
be  charged  for  the  finished  product. 

With  these  preliminaries  taken  care  of,  the 
students  settled  down  to  the  task  of  selling 
space,  which  was  done  through  letters  that 
they  composed  and  signed.  They  did  not 
stop  at  letters,  though;  several  members  of 
the  class  went  out  into  the  town  and  solicited 
advertisements  from  the  local  merchants. 

With  the  recipes  and  the  advertising  copy 
coming  in,  the  students  worked  industri¬ 
ously  at  the  arduous  but  interesting  task  of 
typing  the  material,  preparatory  to  cutting 
stencils,  in  a  form  that  would  be  distinctive 
and  effective. 

While  some  members  of  the  class  typed 
selected  rules  of  table  etiquette  and  house¬ 
hold  hints  for  the  supplement  that  the  girls 
thought  should  be  included  in  the  cook 


N)ok,  others  worked  on  the  dummy.  When 
the  dummy  was  finished,  each  student  was 
given  a  certain  number  of  pages  from  which 
to  cut  stencils.  F.ach  stencil  was  first  proof 
read  by  the  student  who  cut  it  and  then  re¬ 
read  by  the  teacher  to  insure  accuracy. 

When  the  duplicating  process  was  com¬ 
pleted,  the  typewriter  tables  were  cleared 
and  the  material  was  spread  out  according 
to  the  different  sections  in  the  Ixwk.  One 
pupil  was  placed  in  charge  of  each  section. 
Some  folded  covers,  others  placed  the  sheets 
in  their  proper  order,  and  others  put  the 
paper  fasteners  anti  washers  in  place.  The 
books  were  sold  for  50  cents,  at  a  net  profit 
on  each  copy  of  approximately  4f  cents. 

Besides  raising  their  quota,  the  students, 
in  carrying  through  this  one  project,  learned 
to  read  rough  draft;  to  apply  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  typewriting;  to  compile  recipes  from 
which  they  learned  many  new  terms;  to  com¬ 
pose  effective  business  letters;  to  figure  costs; 
to  arrange  copy  effectively;  to  make  a  dum¬ 
my;  to  draw  on  the  Mimeoscope;  to  use  the 
Mimeograph;  to  assemble  pages;  to  approach 
business  men  in  a  businesslike  manner;  to 
make  collections;  to  write  courteous  letters 
of  acknowledgment;  to  market  the  finished* 
product.  Furthermore,  they  aroused  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  community  in  the  practical 
work  done  by  the  schex)!. — Grace  Wilson 
Bruce,  Union  (West  Virginia)  High  School. 

Who  Is  Ahead? 

•  The  following  device  has  worked  well 
in  our  typing  classes: 

On  TTiursdays,  four  cardboard  automo¬ 
biles — vivid  red,  green,  orange,  and  blue 
cards  in  racer  models — are  dis(>layed.  They 
represent  the  four  classes  in  typing.  The  cars 
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are  lined  up  each  Thursday  ready  for  the 
race  the  next  day. 

The  class  with  the  highest  average  for 
speed  and  accuracy  on  Friday  has  its  car 
placed  in  an  honorary  position  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  week.  The  next  Thursday,  the  cars  are 
again  lined  up  and  the  “Start"  flag  placed 
in  position.  A  record  of  the  average  is  posted 
on  the  bulletin  board. 

So  far,  the  plan  has  resulted  in  keen  com¬ 
petition,  and  such  remarks  as,  “The  Blues 
are  ahead,"  or  “The  Red  racer  will  win  to¬ 
day,”  are  frequently  heard. — S.  R.  M. 

Shorthand  on  Exhibition 

•  The  illustration  directly  below  shows  a 
portion  of  an  exhibit  planned  by  the  short¬ 
hand  classes  in  Sequoia  Union  High  School, 
Redwood  City,  California,  and  set  up  in  a 
large  exhibit  case  in  one  of  the  main  halls. 

In  plotting  out  the  exhibit,  the  students’ 
objectives  were  to  demonstrate  the  value  and 
application  of  shorthand  in  business  and  for 
personal  use,  to  illustrate  the  materials  used 
in  shorthand,  and  to  supply  some  data  about 
shorthand  in  general. 

In  a  project  of  this  sort,  there  arc  almost 
unlimited  possibilities  for  developing  the 
students’  ingenuity  and  putting  to  use  in¬ 
dividual  talents.  A  brief  outline  of  what  was 
included  in  this  particular  display  follows: 

1.  A  larnc  photograph  of  Dr.  Gregg  (obtained  from 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company). 

2.  Large  pastel  cartoons  showing  that  shorthand  is 
{a)  needed  by  the  confidential  assistant  to  the  execu¬ 
tive,  {b)  necessary  for  the  office  secretary,  (c)  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  court  reporter,  (d)  useful  in  college,  and 
(e)  convenient  for  personal  use. 

3.  Small  posters  entitled  “How  the  Faculty  Names 
I.ook  in  Shorthand"  an<l  "Is  Your  First  Name  Here?" 

4.  Sheet  showing  a  comjvirlvtn  of  ionghand  with 


shorthand,  songs  written  in  shorthand,  )okei  u 
shorthand,  and  shorthand  with  its  typewritten 
transcript. 

5.  A  typewriter  with  a  partly  completed  letter  in¬ 
serted  and  the  shorthand  notebook  on  the  right  side 
of  the  machine. 

6.  O.G.A.  certificates;  speed  certificates;  Venus 
Pencil  certificates;  O.G.A.  albums,  pins,  and  medals; 
and  other  awards. 

7.  Materials  used,  such  as  shorthand  pencils  and 
pens,  spiral  notebooks,  stop  watch,  shorthand  maga¬ 
zines  and  textb(K>ks. 

N.  R<K>ks  on  personal  development,  such  as  “Man¬ 
ners  in  Business"  and  "She  Strives  to  Conquer." 

9.  Map  of  the  shorthand  world;  photograph  of 
Dr.  Blackstone  teaching  shorthand  by  television;  pic¬ 
tures  of  class  groups;  and  newspaper  clippings  of 
what  the  (iresent  and  the  former  classes  have 
accomplished. 

The  display  aroused  much  interest  among 
the  students,  and  I  believe  it  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  increasing  the  enrollment  of 
boys  in  the  shorthand  classes.  I  believe,  too, 
that  it  changed  the  attitude  of  many  stu¬ 
dents  by  showing  that  shorthand  is  really  an 
interesting  and  enjoyable  subject  rather  than 
a  dry,  routine  skill. — Joseph  DeBrum,  Se¬ 
quoia  High  School,  Redwood  City,  Califor¬ 
nia. 

Arithmetic  Goes  to  Market 

•  “Market  day"  for  the  class  in  junior  busi¬ 
ness  training  has  proved  to  be  an  interesting 
and  effective  means  of  correlating  arithmetic 
with  junior  business  training  and  translating 
the  recitation  into  terms  taken  from  current 
market  conditions. 

F.ach  student  investigates  the  prices  of 
food  commodities  and  comes  to  class  pre¬ 
pared  to  ask  his  classmates  questions.  The 
following  are  typical  examples: 

“Which  costs  less  per  orange,  and  how 
much  less,  oranges  priced  at  2^  cents  a  dozen 
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[  or  oranges  priced  at  rtttecn  tor  30  cents’" 
“Which  costs  less  per  ounce,  and  how  much 
less,  a  can  ot  peaches  containing  1  pound 
14  ounces  purchased  at  25  cents  a  can  or  two 
cans  of  peaches,  each  containing  12  ounces, 
purchased  at  the  price  of  two  cans  for  22 
cents?”  The  prices  used  in  the  problems  arc 
identical  with  market  figures  for  the  day. 

The  class  is  organized  into  two  teams. 
One  pupil  begins  by  reading  his  question 
and  calling  upon  someone  from  the  other 
team  to  answer.  If  the  pupil  called  upon 
gives  the  correct  answer,  one  point  is  scoretl 
for  his  team;  if  he  fails,  a  member  of  the 
opposing  team  is  called  upon.  A  correct 
answer  on  tbe  part  of  this  student  scores  a 
point  for  his  team.  If  he,  too,  fails  to  answer 
correctly,  neither  team  scores.  A  penalty  is 
deducted  from  the  score  of  a  team  for  any 
member  unprepared.  Each  pupil  giving  a 
correct  answer  has  the  privilege  of  calling 
upon  a  member  of  the  opposing  team  to 
read  a  question.  No  one  may  be  called  u(M>n 
to  read  a  second  question  until  each  pupil 
has  had  one  opportunity. 

The  keen  competition  Ixrtween  the  teams 
means  real  fun,  but  at  tbe  same  time  the 
game  is  a  practical  and  clfectivc  way  of  put¬ 
ting  business  arithmetic  actually  to  work. 
The  changes  in  prices  from  week  to  week 
are  noted  and  reasons  for  upward  and  down¬ 
ward  trends  are  studied.  Prices  in  chain 
stores  are  compared  with  prices  in  privately 
operated  stores,  and  reasons  for  differences 
arc  discussed.  In  making  price  com[>arisons, 
different  brands  of  goods  arc  taken  into  con- 
sidcratk)n.  The  pupils  follow  the  newspapers 
eagerly  for  articles  that  can  be  used  in  class. 

Much  of  this  correlated  work  is  done  in 
the  junior  business  training  class. — I^ls 
Williams,  Dover  (New  Jersey)  High  School. 

A  Survey  of  Our  Graduates 

•  Follow-cp  surveys  of  graduates  arc  noth¬ 
ing  new,  but  the  subject  is  especially  timely 
as  another  school  year  draws  to  a  close.  Here 
is  a  brief  description  of  tbe  survey  I  made  of 
last  year's  shorthand  graduates,  assisted  by 
the  students  in  my  Shorthand  VIII  class. 

In  conducting  the  survey,  the  students 
tyjKd  letters  which  were  sent  to  twenty-five 


graduates  of  the  previous  year's  shorthand 
class.  Seventeen  answers  were  received  in  rc- 
s{x>nsc  to  these  letters.  One  student  reported 
that  she  was  not  employed;  the  others  were 
performing  the  duties  shown  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  tabulation: 


foh 
T)ping 
I  >icUtion 
B<K>kkcr|<mK 
UsinK  cash  rexiurr 

Filing  . 

Selling 
Mill  work 
Typing  only 
Bookkeeping  only 


■Vo.  F.mptoyei 
12 
12 

I 

5 

I 

I 

I 

I 


In  their  replies,  the  students,  as  a  result 
of  a  felt  need  on  the  job,  also  made  some  in¬ 
teresting  suggestions  on  those  phases  of  their 
training  that  might  well  have  liccn  empha¬ 
sized.  These  suggestions  arc  tabulated  lie- 
low.  The  figures  indicate  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  made  the  suggestion. 


S(H:lling  10 

Filing  4 

F.nglish  3 

Business  (lersonality  I 

Better  IwMikketping  2 

Accuracy  2 

S()ce(l  an<l  dictation  I 

More  transcription  1 


I  was  cs(iecialiy  gratified  with  the  interest 
shown  by  the  students  who  participated  in 
the  survey. —  Virginia  Cohoon,  Senior  High 
School,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 


Fishing  in  the  South  Seas 

•  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  bring  in 
the  biggest  “catch,”  with  tonnage  the  main 
consideration.  Each  minute  of  typing  repre¬ 
sents  one  day  on  the  seas.  The  following 
scale  is  used  in  estimating  points,  which  arc 
based  on  weight  in  terms  of  speed: 


Catch 

Weight  in  Speed 

Poinif 

Shark 

75-85 

100 

Sail  Fish 

65-74 

75 

Sword  Fish 

55-64 

50 

Tuna  Fish 

45-54 

25 

Cjit  Fish 

35-44 

10 

No  “(::atcir’ 

25-34 

0 

Material  from  the  textbook  may  be  used 
for  the  tests. — Edna  Simpson,  Indiana  State 
Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute. 
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N  THE  LOOKOUT 

Archibald  Alan  Bowie 


Let  Mr.  Bowie  help  solve  your  equipment  and 
supplies  problems.  He'll  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 


The  Ped-A-Type  Fexjt  Pedal,  attached 
to  any  standard  typewriter,  enables  the 
typist  to  control  the  carriage  return  with  the 
foot  without  removing  either  hand  from  the 
keys  and  thus  disrupting  the  muscular  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  fingers.  The  Ped-A-Type 
has  a  2-inch  pedal  action,  replacing  the  15- 
to  30-inch  hand  movement  necessary  in 
manual  operation  of  the  carriage.  Returning 
the  carriage  with  this  new  device  is  quicker 
than  by  hand.  This  is  something  we  have 
thought  about  for  a  long  time,  and  now  we 
are  glad  to  hear  that  it  is  available. 

>1  An  efficient  paper  punch  is  the  Bates 


^  Perforator,  made  of  heavy  steel,  with 
a  powerful  lever  action.  The  measuring 
gauge  is  adjustable  and  self-locking.  Clean, 


sharp  holes  can  be  cut  in  one  or  many 
sheets.  Because  this  punch  has  a  large  waste- 
container,  it  does  not  require  frequent 
emptying.  The  accompanying  illustration 
gives  you  an  idea  of  the  Bates  Perforator’s 
simple  construction  and  pleasing  design. 

It  looks  like  a  paper  pencil,  and  is 
sharpened  like  a  paper  pencil,  but  it  is 
the  Klen/o  Eraser.  Pull  a  thread  back  to 
the  first  hole,  unwind  a  paper  strip— and 


presto,  the  eraser  is  shar[x.‘ned.  It  erases 
typewritten  material  neatly.  The  Blaisdell 
Pencil  (x>mpany  has  something  unique  here. 

Removable  upholstering  is  an  im- 
|X)rtant  feature  of  the  Uhl  Postur- 
('hair.  Tufted  material  covered  with  brown 
imitation  Spanish  leather  is  made  up  in  the 
form  of  slip  covers  that  can  be  drawn  over 
the  seat  and  the  back,  like  drawing  on  a 
glove.  If  the  covers  should  wear  out  before 
the  chair  does — and  my  guess  is  that  they 
will,  because  the  chair  is  of  exceptionally 
durable  construction — you  can  easily  put  on 
new  ones. 

Globe-Wernicke  has  a  handy  filing 
shelf  to  be  hooked  over  the  drawer 
pull  on  the  file  drawer,  leaving  both  hands 
free  to  handle  folders.  Papers  to  be  filed 
arc  held  on  the  shelf  with  a  spring  di'„v 
Rubber  bumpers  on  the  metal  prevent 
scratching  of  the  file. 

Do  your  hands  get  ink  stained  when 
you  use  the  gelatin  duplicator.’  .\ 
tube  of  Tagger  Cream  may  be  just  wh,n 
you  need.  Its  manufacturers,  Mittag  6^ 
Volger,  tell  us  that  it  is  quick  in  action, 
pleasant  to  use,  and  beneficial  to  the  skin, 
as  well  as  economical. 


June,  1937 

;\.  A.  Bowie 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below. 

40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45 

Name 

.Address  . 
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OUR  PROFESSIONAL  READING 

Jessie  Graham,  Ph.D. 

Dr.  Graham’s  authoritative  reviews  guide 
your  professional  reading.  She  is  constantly  on 
the  holdout  for  new  hool^s,  articles,  and  tests 


Showmanship  in  BusiNtss,  by  Kenneth  M. 
(kiode  and  M.  Zenn  Kaufman,  Harper  and 
Brothers,  Newr  York,  1936,  218  pp.,  $2.75. 

“Success,  whether  of  individual  or  organization, 
depends,  after  all,  primarily  upon:  (1)  starting  in 
ihc  right  direction;  (2)  with  indefatigable  energy, 
getting  constantly  righter.  ’  This  simple  formula  for 
vuccess  introduces  a  most  ariginal  br.ok  on  show¬ 
manship. 

I'o  these  authors,  shownmanship  includes  mii«h 
more  than  advertising.  It  cnibiac..*i  the  selection  and 
design  of  the  product,  packaging  and  naming,  .ind 
sales  promotion. 

Some  of  the  topics  trcatcl  are:  |X)tentialitics  and 
limitation  of  salesmanship  (“What  Showmanship 
Will  Do — and  Won’t”),  elements  of  showmanship, 
the  right  start,  show-widow  publicity,  radio  adver¬ 
tising,  sales  contests,  the  training  of  salesmen,  and 
simplicity  in  showmanship. 

In  addition  to  the  pleasure  the  teacher  will  re¬ 
ceive  when  reading  this  book,  he  will  find  a  tica.suie 
of  anecdotes  about  business  and  a  valuable  collection 
of  illustrations  of  the  applicatidn  of  practical 
(isychology. 

The  New  Culture,  An  Organic  Philosophy  of 
Education,  by  A.  Gordon  Melvin  (College 
of  the  City  of  New  York),  Reynal  and 
Hitchcock,  New  York,  1937,  296  pp.,  $3.50. 

Dynamic  thinking  op|>osc-d  to  static  thinking,  rela¬ 
tivity  rather  than  the  absolute,  organic  philosophy 
versus  atomistic  philosophy,  the  secondary  schiMil  of 
today  in  contrast  to  a  secondary  school  in  harmony 
with  these  modern  concepts — all  of  these  arc  discussed 
in  “The  New  Culture." 

The  author's  beliefs  are  clearly  explained.  Lists  of 
opposing  statements  and  diagrams  help  to  illustrate 
the  points  made. 

It  is  easy  for  the  secondary  teacher  to  resent  his 
comments  on  the  high  school: 

“There  is  a  growing  feeling  among  certain  think¬ 
ers  on  education,  which  is  supported  by  the  stated 
experience  of  pupils  themselves,  that  to  a  very  large 
extent  the  average  high  school  student  Ends  his  high 
school  a  dead-end  educational  experience.  It  seems 
as  though,  having  exhausted  the  essence  of  everything 
in  the  elementary  school,  the  student  is  being  held 


back  from  learning  until  some  hyiMithetical  time 
when  he  may  be  (lermitted  to  learn  again  in  college. 

.  .  .  What  is  there  to  learn  in  secondary  school  which 
is  not  compassed  by  elementary  school  or  college?  .  . .“ 

This  is  very  discouraging.  The  author  is,  of  course, 
sfieaking  of  the  traditional  high  K'hcxil,  not  of  the  one 
in  which  meaningful  pupil  activities  arc  carried  on 

PractKc  in  the  Eagle  Rock  High  School,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  is  cited  as  an  example  of  procedure  in  harmony 
with  organic  philosophy.  One  entire  chapter  is  a 
reprint  of  an  article  from  the  Itinior-Senior  High 
School  Clearing  House  (May,  l‘*35),  describing 
these  practices. 

High  school  teachers  are  not  the  only  ones  singled 
out  for  criticism.  Teacher-training  professors,  too,  are 
Kored  for  being  behind  the  times. 

All  in  all,  this  book  will  help  teachers  to  form — 
as  the  author  thinks  they  must — their  own  beliefs 
about  education. 

V«k;ational  GuuiANtE  IN  AcTioN,  by  )ohn  A. 
Fitch,  published  fur  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Social  Workers  by  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  New  York,  1^>35,  294  pp.,  $2.75. 

This  is  the  fifth  volume  of  the  job-analysis  series 
prepareil  for  the  American  Association  of  StKial 
Workers.  It  deals  with  the  three  major  activities  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  term  "vocational  guidance":  coun¬ 
seling,  placement,  and  research. 

This  report  deals  primarily  with  actual  practice. 
Descriptions  of  the  guidance  work  in  several  Khools 
arc  given;  the  counselor's  training  is  outlined;  and 
records  used  in  guidance  are  reproduced.  A  coun-* 
selor's  diary  for  one  week  is  illuminating  as  to  the 
number  and  variety  of  contacts  made. 

Descriptions  of  placement  and  follow-up  procedures 
will  be  of  help  to  teachers  of  business  subjects. 

Tests  and  Remedial  Drills  for  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand,  by  S.  J.  Wanous,  University  of  Ari¬ 
zona  B<x>k  Store,  Tucson,  Arizona,  1935 
(paper  cover),  75  cents,  single  copies;  55 
cents,  for  class  use. 

3  his  bound  book  of  tests  with  perforated  pages 
may  be  used  as  a  complete  record  of  the  student's 
achievement  or  may  be  used  in  page  form  and 
destroyed. 
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Professor  Wanous  has  prepared  two  tests  for  each 
chaiMer  of  the  Ure^K  Manual  with  more  compre¬ 
hensive  tests  every  four  chapters. 

I'he  tests  help  teachers  and  students  to  check  on 
Manual  vocalnilary,  rule  recognition  and  application, 
and  reading  ability.  The  four-chapter  tests  include, 
in  addition,  common-word  vocabulary  aitd  phrasing 
ability. 

The  plan  is  to  give  Form  A  of  a  test,  followed  by 
the  necessary  remedial  instruction.  The  following 
day.  Form  B  of  the  same  test  is  given  and  checked 
and  followed  by  remedial  work. 

1'he  tests  are  ideal  fur  careful  training  on  princi- 
(des  and  correct  outlines  as  the  basis  for  high  achieve¬ 
ment  in  shorthand.  They  will,  of  course,  nut  be 
applicable  to  classes  in  which  the  thought  rather  than 
the  /orm  is  cmplusized  from  the  beginning. 

The  National  Contest  Jol'ENal,  s(x>nsorcd  by 
the  New  York  State  Education  Contest 
Association,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse, 
New  York,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2  (April,  1937), 
32  pp.,  25  cents  a  copy.  (Published  twice  a 
year.) 

A  summer-school  instructor  who  conducts  classes 
fur  teachers  of  business  subjects  is  sure  to  get  in¬ 
quiries  about  contests,  lie  is  glad  to  know  of  pub¬ 
lished  niaterul  to  which  he  can  refer  them.  Without 
doubt,  other  teachers  share  this  interest  in  contests. 

This  (ournal  has  five  articles  on  values  derived 
from  contests  in  business  education. 

While  it  is  "national”  in  name,  this  issue  of  the 
journal  announces  only  the  New  York  State  contests. 
Advertisements  indicate  where  tests  for  contests  may¬ 
be  published.  The  editor  is  Professor  (Jeorge  R. 
Tilford,  of  Syracuse  University. 

Personality  Pointers,  by  )ill  Edwards,  The 
Bobbs-Mcrriil  Company,  Indianapolis,  I935, 
254  pp.,  $I.50. 

"What  to  do  about  it?”  is  the  phase  of  personality- 
development  too  often  neglected  in  books  dealing 
with  this  engrossing  subject.  Jill  Edwards  presents  a 
sevenfold  creed  for  personality  development  and  adds 
a  chapter  with  definite  suggestions  for  fulfilling  the 
resolutions  made  in  the  statement  of  her  beliefs  about 
the  development  of  a  4vell-rounded,  radiant 
(lersoiulity. 

The  fields  of  personality  development  included  arc; 
(I)  health,  appearance,  voice,  diction,  etc.;  (2)  learn¬ 
ing  something  every  day — joyous  growth;  (3)  the 
light  touch — humor  and  gayety;  (4)  gracious  ways; 
(5)  appreciation  of  beauty;  (6)  spiritual  growth;  and 
(7)  living  valiantly. 

While  the  book  is  addressed  to  "busy  women,”  it 
is  equally  appropriate  for  the  older  Khool  girl. 

The  author,  who  was  reared  in  China,  has  a  store 
of  unusual  anecdotes  of  Chinese  folklore  with  which 
to  illustrate  her  points. 

Because  of  present  interest  in  personality  develop¬ 
ment,  teachers  are  eager  to  provide  good  books  for 


students  to  read.  Teachers  will  be  safe  in  recommend- 
ing  this  book  as  wholesome,  entertaining,  and  -  f’’ 
inspiring.  K 

Syllabus  in  Typewriting  for  High  Schools  *,i 
AND  Junior  High  Schools,  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation,  The  Board  of  Education,  City  of 
New  York,  1937,  lOO  pp.  (paper  cover),  25  ju 
cents. 

I'his  syllabus  differs  from  most  syllabi  in  that  it 
includes  content  material.  It  was  prepared'  by  a 
committee  of  New  York  City  teachers  under  the  di-  ■; 
rection  of  Nathaniel  Altholz,  director  of  commercial  ^ 
cducatHin. 

Objectives  are  defined,  content  material  is  presented, 
approved  teaching  techniques  are  suggested,  and 
administrative  procedures  are  set  forth.  It  is  the 
result  of  extended  study  and  exyierimentation. 

Detailed  lists  of  outcomes,  lesson  plans,  technique 
check  lists,  etc.,  are  given  for  each  grade  of  type¬ 
writing — I,  II,  and  III.  The  outsider  cannot  deter¬ 
mine  whether  these  "grades”  are  semesters  or  years, 
but  decides  that  they  are  semesters  because  of  the 
speed  goals:  1 5,  25,  and  30  words  a  minute. 

The  reader  will  discover  that  emphasis  is  placed 
u|Nin  accuracy-  rather  than  u|X)n  speed.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  here  is  a  sentence  from  the  “outcomes”  for 
Tyi>ewriting  III:  “The  pupil  should  be  able  to  type 
a  (laragraph  of  approximately  1 00  words  perfectly 
with  reasonable  frequency.”  In  the  case  of  New 
York  schools,  it  must  be  remembered,  test  standard^  | 
are  set  by  the  state  through  Regents  examinations. 
S|)ecimen  Regents  examinations  are  included  in  this 
syllabus. 

The  instructions  given  are  detailed — very  careful 
standards  fur  posture  at  the  machine;  hands  at  rest; 
key  stroking;  use  of  parts  of  the  machine;  inserting, 
removing,  and  centering  paper.  Instructions  for  the 
setting  up  of  business  letters  an<l  the  addressing  of 
envelopes  arc  equally  explicit,  as  is  the  treatment  of 
other  phases  of  typewriting  instruction.  j 

The  suggestions  given  are  in  accord  with  the  best 
procedures  of  today,  as  may  be  noted  in  up-to-<iat( 
textbooks  and  “methods”  books. 

Business  Education  Digest  and  Federation 
Notes,  published  by  National  Commercial 
Teachers  Federation,  Vol.  I,  No.  I  (March, 
1937),  59  pp.  (Subscription  price  included 
with  price  of  yearbotvk  for  $2  membership  ' 
in  the  Federation.) 

V'olumc  I,  No.  I,  of  any-  publication  invites  espe¬ 
cially-  careful  study.  We  are  eager  to  learn  "what's 
new”  in  business  education. 

In  appearance,  this  new  publication  resembles  its 
brother  digests,  which  give  us  the  essential  parts  of 
published  material  in  tabloid  style.  The  index  appears 
on  the  cover.  Few  of  the  twenty-one  ankles  cover 
more  than  two  pages.  The  contributors  arc  well- 
known  men  and  women;  all  but  one  or  two  are  in 
business  education. 
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'I'lic  <ii){rsi»  in  thi»  issue  arc  rctlucnl  papers  of 
the  speevhes  givtn  at  the  19J6  Ntyi'F  Convention. 
Secrctari  |.  Murray  Hill  promises  lUst  as  giMitl  di¬ 
gests  for  the  other  quarterly  issues. 

Bi’SINESS  Kt>l’C.\TION  IN  THE  SmAU.LR  HiuII 
ScHixii.s,  by  A.  C).  Colvin  ct  a!..  The  Na¬ 
tional  Business  Education  Quarterly,  V-3 
(March,  1937),  48  pp.,  $1  a  year.  (Mrs. 
Frances  D.  North,  Western  High  Schotil, 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  is  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Department  of  Business  F.ducation  of 
the  National  Education  Association.) 

\  large  pnqwrtion  of  our  educational  literature 
deals  with  the  problems  of  large  scIxmiIs,  despite  the 
tact  that  VO  per  cent  of  all  schiMil  buihlings  in  the 
United  States  arc  in  communities  with  (Mipulation  oi 
2,500  or  less  and  that  one-third  of  all  secondan 
pupils  arc  attending  small  high  schools.  In  the 
United  States,  374,000  teachers  arc  employed  in  large 
communities,  and  362,000  in  small  communities.' 

This  quarterly,  devoted  to  business  education  in 
the  small  high  K'hool,  will  therefore  bll  a  real  need 
and  ap|ieal  to  a  large  group  of  teachers,  bight  s|>e- 
cialists  in  business  education  were  asked  to  make  sur¬ 
veys  of  practices  in  small  high  schtMils  in  their  rc- 
s|)ectivc  states.  Florida,  Cieorgia,  South  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  Colorado,  Cjilifornia, 
Missouri,  and  the  entire  United  States  arc  represented. 

bach  rc|)urt  is  complete  with  statistical  tables  cov¬ 
ering  courses  now  olfcrcd  and  clianges  planned.  The 
reports  are  summarized  in  a  brul  article.  A  list  of 
suggrstKins  for  business  cducatKin  in  small  high 
schtMils  is  contributed  by  the  collaborators. 

Adventures  in  Buymanship,  by  Kenneth  B. 
Haas  (Bowling  Green  Business  University), 
Fxlwards  Brothers,  Inc.,  Ann  Arbor,  Michi¬ 
gan,  1937,  92  pp.,  $2. 

Dr.  Haas  contributes  another  helpful  syllabus. 
“Buymanship"  presents  in  narrative  style  the  ma¬ 
terial  outlined  in  a  preceding  syllabus  by  the  same 
author. 

In  the  first  |iart,  there  are  twenty-one  cha|)tcrs 
of  discussion,  showing  the  place  of  the  consumer 
in  the  social  group  and  the  signibcance  of  his 
actions.  This  section  of  the  bixik  will  ap|>eal  csjic- 
cully  to  the  critics  of  present  courses  in  consumer 
education  who  say  that  the  emphasis  on  the  buying 
of  a  few  products  is  misplaced  and  that  the  ma|or 
stress  in  consumer  criurses  should  be  on  the  social 
outcomes  of  the  total  activities  of  individual  con¬ 
sumers. 

In  Part  II,  Dr.  Haas  presents  these  seven  topics: 
waste,  mental  healers  and  fakers,  commercial  frauds, 
clothing  and  fabrics,  insurance,  business  cycles  and 
crises,  and  economic  planning.  The  material  under 


'Statistics  of  State  School  Systems,  1933-1934,  Bul¬ 
letin,  I9SS.  No.  2  (advance  pages).  United  Sutes 
Office  of  Falucation,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1936,  p.  40. 


each  topic  IS  divkled  into  the  following  sections: 
what  is  to  be  studied  under  the  topK,  refererwes. 
c]urslions  on  reailings,  discussKins  and  reports,  and 
com|>rehcnsive  |>rublems. 

I  he  reader  woixlers  why  the  |vartkular  topHS 
were  singled  out  for  this  treatment.  However,  any 
of  the  topK's  in  Part  I  could  be  similarly  prr|iarrd 
In  teacher  or  student. 

Other  features  are:  suggestKins  to  students  on 
how  to  study  the  btxik,  suggestions  for  s|iccial 
re|>orts  and  term  |ia|iers,  stones  about  business,  pub¬ 
lications  on  consuiiK-r  social  aetKin.  organizatKins 
concerned  with  consumer  problems,  and  displays 
and  exhibits.  There  is  no  general  bibiKigraphy, 
s|>ecial  references  being  listed  under  each  topic 
111  Part  II. 

What  Aboit  Doi.i.ars?  by  Thcndorc  Barrett 
and  Louis  B.  Spaeth,  |r.,  distributed  by  Fdu 
cational  Research  .AsstKiation,  .387  Pluntosa 
Drive,  Pasadena,  California,  published  by 
McClure  Publishing  (aimpany,  1936,  .305 
pp.,  $2.50. 

For  the  past  three  years,  committees  of  lais 
Angeles  teachers  have  Ix-en  working  on  courses 
of  study  in  "Everyday  Business.”  The  compilers 
of  this  biMik  worked  with  the  course  of  study  foi 
seniors  in  high  school  anti  olstained  needed  informa¬ 
tion  from  business  (K-ople.  The  btxik  represents, 
therefore,  the  work  of  teachers  and  business  men. 

As  consumer  education  is  stressed  in  the  Los 
Angeles  course  in  "F.verytlay  Business  III,”  that 
emphasis  is  made  throughout  this  btxik. 

On  the  cover  page,  consumer  education  is  pre- 
sentnl  with  three  subheatlings:  managing  money, 
economic  principles,  anti  buymanship.  'I'he  volume, 
however,  is  divided  into  two  btxiks:  Managing 
Money  and  Better  Buymanship. 

A  great  deal  of  informatitin  not  easily  fouixl 
elsewhere  is  given  here.  There  are  definitions  of 
business  terms,  hints  on  buying  gixxls  of  various 
kinds,  and  other  information  for  the  consumer. 

The  arrangement  of  the  btxik  is  unfortunate. 
Vew  chapters  start  on  the  same  pages  as  the  pre- 
cetling  chapters.  1'he  index  and  the  bibliography 
for  each  of  the  two  btxiks  is  presented  separately, 
the  intlcx  anti  bibliography  of  Btxik  I  being  in  the 
niultlle  of  the  volume.  There  are  very  few  teach¬ 
ing  suggestions  or  opixirtunities  for  students  to  do 
more  than  receive  inftirmation.  It  is  therefore  a 
better  supplementary  btxik  than  a  text.  'Fhe  authors 
plan  to  revise  it  from  time  to  time. 

I’m  Ldokinc.  FDR  A  Bdok,  by  Amy  Loveman, 
Assticiatc  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review  o] 
Literature,  Dodd,  Mead  and  Gimpany,  New 
York,  1 9  36,  .360  pp.,  $2.50. 

People  from  all  {larts  of  the  country  write  to  the 
editors  of  the  Saturday  Review  of  literature  asking 
for  help  in  compiling  btxik  lists.  Amy  Liveman 
has  organized  her  answers  to  these  inquiries  into 
appropriate  groups  and  published  them  for  the 
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tKDchi  ot  (xrsons  who  arc  looking  ior  help  ol  thn 
kintl.  The  subicvts  ol^  inquiry  arc  so  vara-d  that, 
alter  placing  the  majority  of  the  questams  and  an¬ 
swers  under  seven  headings,  she  had  a  number  left 
for  “Cilabbages  and  Kings.” 

The  answers,  written  in  entertaining  style,  arc 
much  more  than  lists.  They  contain  pertinent  com¬ 
ments  about  the  books  recommended  and  their  re¬ 
lationship  to  other  books  mentHincd. 

For  example,  here  arc  a  few  sentences  written 
in  answer  to  a  plea  for  readable  books — novels  and 
non-lechnaal  non-fiction — dealing  with  develop¬ 
ments  in  American  mkuI  and  Monomic  life  since 
about  188U  or  I90U: 

"One  of  the  earliest  novels  to  make  socul  and 
cconomK  questKins  the  tulcruni  ot  its  talc  was  ‘The 
Breadwinners’  (ffar|K'rs>.  ...  In  it.  Hay  satirized 
the  trade  unions  anil  upheld  economic  individual¬ 
ism;  the  book  ...  is  of  interest  today  solely  for 
the  light  It  casts  on  the  economic  trends  of  its 
time.  A  year  later,  William  Dean  Howells,  in  ‘The 
Rise  of  Silas  I^pham’  (Houghton  Mifflin,  dealt  with 
the  business  ideals  of  the  period.  .  .  .” 

In  this  manner,  thirty-one  biKiks  on  the  topic  of 
“developments  in  American  stKial  and  economic  life 
siiKc  about  I88U  or  19UU”  arc  mentioned. 

For  a  reatlcr  interested  in  one  of  the  topKs 
included  here,  this  bixik  is  ideal.  The  topics, 
moreover,  represent  the  interests  of  the  general  read¬ 
ing  public  because  they  were  originated  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  large  group. 

CHA«ACTtRisTics  OF  GooD  TEACHING,  Settlor 
High  School,  Oakland  Public  Scluxils,  Oak¬ 
land,  (Jalifurnia,  K  pages '(paper  binding), 
no  date,  5  cents. 

Good  teaching  is  here  described  in  terms  of  the 
practices  that  characterize  it.  There  arc  nine  prin¬ 
cipal  headings,  each  followed  by  several  statements 
showing  how  each  principle  is  applied  in  real 
situations. 

The  nine  criteria  of  good  teaching  in  senior  high 
schools  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Students  respond  to  each  situation  with  ap¬ 
propriate  patterns  of  behavior. 

(2)  Classroom  procedure  shows  evidence  of  care¬ 
ful  planning  and  evaluation  of  results  of 
student  work  against  accepted  criteria. 

(3)  Class  activities  arc  apprppriate  to  the  stu¬ 
dents*  ages  and  maturity  levels. 

(‘4)  Effective  study  habits  arc  being  developed 
and  practiced. 

(5)  Instruction  is  adapted  to  individual  differ¬ 
ences. 

(6)  Definite  provision  is  made  for  growth  in 
appreciations. 

(7)  Opportunities  are  provided  for  growth  through 
self-expression. 

(8)  Conskicration  for  physical  health  is  apparent. 

(*>)  Provisions  for  mental  health  and  happiness 

show  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
adolescent  luture. 

1'he  statements  under  each  section  vary  from  thr 


practKal  "Materials  arc  in  rcadi.icss"  to  the  mure 
intangible  “Adolescent  ideas  on  dress,  language 
behavior,  humor,  socul  urges,  arc  regarded  as 
significant.” 

This  pamphlet  supplies  the  means  for  a  very 
thorough  teacher's  self-inventory. 

Ai’dio-Visual  Aids  for  Te.schers,  by  Mary  E. 
Townsend,  Associate  Professor  of  History, 
and  Alice  G.  Stewart,  Assistant  in  History, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
cial  Science  Service  Series:  II.  The  H.  W. 
Wilson  Company,  950-72  University  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  1.31  pp.,  75  cents. 

This  guide  contains  well-tried  and  carefully  sc 
lecteil  suggestions  in  every  field  of  visual  aids  tor 
the  teaching  of  social  sciences;  a  general  bibliography 
to  such  materials  is  given,  with  a  guide  to  txxiks  and 
articles  concerning  their  specific  use  and  application. 

The  material  is  organized  under  the  following 
headings:  atlases;  maps;  pictures,  charts,  jxisters,  (xist 
cards;  moving  pictures  (silent  and  sound),  slules; 
ladki;  museums  and  their  services,  exhibits,  mtxlcls. 

Sufficient  information  for  ordering  is  given,  and 
all  entries  are  annotated. 


What  to  Ask  and  How  to  Ask  It 

•  “Ah  me,”  a  weary  teacher  murmured  as  the 
liell  signaled  the  next  class,  “I  meant  to  make 
out  a  test  for  this  class  but  I  just  couldn’t  get 
around  to  it.  Now  I’ll  have  to  trust  to  inspira¬ 
tion  and  make  it  up  as  I  go  along.” 

“And  that  will  be  a  hard  test  to  correct,”  was 
a  veteran’s  laconic  reply. 

This  dilemma  need  never  happen  to  a  com 
mercial  teacher.  For  them  there  is  a  new 
mimeographed  Ixxiklet  containing  over  l,(KiO 
short-answer  questions  of  all  types — true-false, 
multiple-choice,  and  completion — as  well  as  some 
thought-provoking  essay  type  of  questions.  These 
questions  cover  the  fields  of  junior  business  train 
mg,  secretarul  practice,  and  office  practice. 

Where  can  you  get  one?  Just  write  to  the 
Bryant  Typing  and  Mimeograph  Bureau,  55 
West  42d  Street,  New  York  City,  and  send  them 
a  check  or  money  order  for  85  cents. — M.  E.  G. 


A  SELECT  SCN€>OL  • 


•  A  Butinrii  Rchool  irtUi  ITnlTcnlljr 
Atmmpiwre  requiring  high  Khool  grad- 
uaUon  and  rharartcr  rafartnraa  troin 
trtrj  atudrnt.  Owned  by  edueaUire 
at  naUonal  pron'nenc*.  Btudanta  tan 
rhooee  between  the  cultural  and  aocltl 
adranlagei  at  Waihington  ar  New  Turk 
City.  Beeretarlal  training  at  aoi- 
lega  grade.  Extraordinary  eapluyaaaiit 
aarrlce. 


THB  WASNINCTOM  SCHOOL 
FOR 

^^CRETARIBS 


24t  Park  Awant 
New  York  City 
2R2  Nat'l  Preae  Bldg 
Waablagtea,  O.C. 
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LIST  OF  FILMS  FOR  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 


Salesmanship 

Alfred  E.  Bray 

High  School,  Irvington,  New  Jersey 

fU.i.p  Wasti-d.  Sound-slide,  30  minutes.  Incan¬ 
descent  I^mp  I>efurtmcnt.  Ceneral  Klectric 
(Vimpany,  S70  Ixxingtnn  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Kxhibitor  pays  trans|>ortation  charges. 
Traininjt  of  salesmen  in  selling  incandescent 
lam(>s. 

Shtivo  Into  Sai.f.s.  Sound-siKle,  30  minutes.  Incan¬ 
descent  l.amp  Department,  General  Klectric 
(ximpany,  570  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Kxhibitor  pays  transportation  charges. 
Training  of  salesmen  in  selling  (lortable  lamps. 

F.vfciiYBODv’s  Doing  It.  Sound-slide,  30  minutes. 
Standard  Gas  Equipment  Oimpany,  18  East  41  si 
•Street,  New  York  City.  Exhibitor  pays  transpor¬ 
tation  charges.  Shows  selling  of  a  gas  range  to 
two  difficult  prospects. 

(«o  (lAS  FOB  Hot  Watfb.  Sound-slide,  17-20  min¬ 
utes.  Rudd  Manufacturing  C.ompany,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  Depicts  the  selling  of  an  adequate 
hot  water  supply  with  the  selling  of  gas. 

Mfn  and  MAr:HiNFS.  16  mm.,  I  reel,  10  minutes. 
National  Industrial  Council,  1 1  West  42d  Street, 
New  York  City.  Exhibitor  pays  transportation 
charges.  Of  value  in  training  neophyte  salesmen 
in  selling  to  them  the  world  in  which  they  live; 
an  inspiration  for  selling. 

Amfriga — Yfstfrday,  Today,  and  Tomorrow.  35 
mm.,  I  reel,  10  minutes.  National  Industrial 
Cxruncil,  1 1  West  42d  Street,.  New  Y’ork  ('ity. 
Exhibitor  pays  trans(N(rtation  charges.  Depicts 
selling  advantages  in  our  country;  inspirational 
for  the  salesman-to-be. 

Mrs.  Ripi.fy  BtiYS  Advantagfs.  Sound-on-film,  30 
minutes.  Director  of  Sales  Training,  Falison 
Cleneral  Electric  Appliance  Camipany,  5600  West 
Taylor  Street,  Chicago.  Shows  a  trained  sales¬ 
man  selling  an  electric  range  using  the  advantage- 
proof-action  method  of  selling.  Prologue — failure 
of  an  untrained  salesman. 

Hfart  ok  thf  Homf.  Sound-siKte,  35  minutes. 
American  Stove  Company  (Boston,  New  York. 
Philadelphia,  .\tlanta,  Cleveland,  C.hicago.  St. 
I.ouis.  San  Francisco,  I^s  Angeles).  Used  to 
help  the  salesman  in  selling  gas  ranges. 

Dfai.fr's  Choicf.  16  mm.,  2.000  feet;  35  mm., 
50  minutes.  Shell  Union  Oil  Corporation,  50 
West  50th  Street,  New  York  City.  Shows  the 
necessity  of  proper  organization  in  the  running 
of  a  gaMiline  station. 

Twelve  Principles  of  Selling.  16  mm.,  1  reel, 
20  minutes.  Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago. 
Used  in  initial  training  for  new  sales  people;  also 
of  value  in  stimulating  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  had  experience. 

How  TO  Make  a  Sales  Prfsfntation  Stay  Pre¬ 


sented.  If)  mm.  and  35  mm.,  10  minutes. 
Fdectrical  Research  Prixlucts,  Inc.,  250  West  57th 
Street,  New  York  ('ity.  C.ost  based  on  attendance 
— -about  SI  a  person;  minimum,  |30,  based  on 
not  more  than  50  (lersons  for  one  showing. 
Offers  common-sense  selling  ideas  of  two  men 
(Bortlen  anil  Busse),  who  have  collaborated  in 
a  study  of  the  art  of  salesmanship. 

The  .Art  oe  SEi.i.iNr..  I  ft  mm.,  4  reels,  40  minutes. 
Visual  Service  Cainqiany,  245  W'est  55th  Street, 
New  York  C'.ity.  Based  on  size  of  audience — 
$25  to  $250.  Used  by  <le(>artment  stores  in  in¬ 
structing  retail  clerks  in  selling  activities. 

Junior  Business  Training 

Lawrence  Van  Horn 

High  School,  IX)vcr,  New  Jersey 

(i<H)DYtAR  Tire  and  Rubber  Company, 
Inc.,  Akron,  Ohio,  i>r  Angeles,  Califor¬ 
nia.  The  following  films,  silent,  are  distrib¬ 
uted  free  upon  request,  the  only  charge  being 
the  expense  of  returning  the  films.  Allow  ten 
days  to  two  weeks  between  the  time  the  re¬ 
quest  is  received  and  the  date  of  showing. 

Only  those  films  that  can  be  used  profit¬ 
ably  with  junior  business  training  courses 
arc  listed  here.  'I  here  arc  others  suitable  for 
classes  in  commercial  or  economic  geography. 

The  Story  of  the  Airship.  I  reel,  about  15  minutes. 
35  mm.  or  16  mm.  Shows  ilfvrlopmrntv  from 
free  balloon  to  giant  aircraft. 

MujieUan  of  the  .hr.  1  reel,  alxiut  15  minutes.  35 
mm.  or  16  mm.  Dr.  Fakencr  visits  the  cradle  of 
.Ymerican  Zcpjielins  at  .Akron. 

(ireatest  Airship  I  reel,  about  15  minutes.  35 

mm.  or  16  mm.  Tells  the  story  of  a  remarkable 
feat  of  engineering. 

(iirdling  the  Globe.  I  reel,  about  15  minutes.  16 
mm.  Shows  many  scenes  taken  during  the  Grat 
Zepjselin's  eventful  trip. 

T he  U.  S.  S.  .Uron.  2  reels,  about  30  minutes.  35 
mm.  or  16  inm.  Pictorial  stf»ry  of  building  one  of 
the  worlil's  largest  airships. 

The  .hr  Fleet.  I  reel,  about  15  minutes.  35  mm.  and 
16  mm.  Shows  unusual  feats  performeil  by  non- 
rigid  airships. 

The  U.  S.  S.  Macon.  2  reels,  about  30  minutes.  35 
mm.  or  16  mm.  .A  story  in  pictures  of  building 
and  flying  this  giant  naval  airship. 

[These  listings  began  in  the  March,  1937, 
HEW  and  will  be  continued  until  all  suitable 
films  for  business  education  have  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers. — F.d.\ 
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Problems  in  the  Organization  and 
Administration  of  Business  Education 

DR.  HARL  R.  DOUGLASS 

Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  University  of  Minnesota 


The  May  issue  (pages  692-693)  carried  an 
announcement  of  a  neu>  department  to  be 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  major  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  organization  and  administration 
of  business  education.  This  department  will 
be  launched  in  the  September  issue  under 
the  direction  of  its  editor.  Dr.  Harl  R.  Doug¬ 
lass.  A  checks  list  prepared  by  Dr.  Douglass 
has  been  mailed  to  several  thousand  city 
superintendents,  high  school  principals,  and 
other  school  administrators.  The  resulting 


data  will  insure  for  the  new  department  a 
monthly  content  that  will  be  read  unth  ab¬ 
sorbing  interest.  The  checl^  list  is  repro¬ 
duced  here  so  that  all  our  readers  may  be 
familiar  with  the  type  of  data  being  gathered. 

Dr.  Douglass  will  appreciate  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  our  readers  in  calling  this  checks  list 
to  the  attention  of  all  school  administrators 
in  your  community  who  you  thinh^  should 
tal{e  an  active  interest  in  the  solution  of 
these  important  problems. 


Instructions — Important 


After  each  problem  or  question  that  you 
think  important,  and  that  you  believe  should 
be  given  attention  in  a  study  and  discussion 
of  the  problems  of  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration  of  business  education,  place  a 
single  check  (  \/  ).  After  those  of  unusual 
importance  and  interest,  place  a  double 
check  (\/\/).  After  a  very  few  of  most 
importance,  place  a  triple  check  {\/ y/ y/ )• 


It  may  be  serviceable  to  check  with  a  view 
to  the  problems  or  questions  you  would  like 
to  see  discussed  or  information  gathered  upon. 

I>o  not  hesitate  to  mention  additional 
problems. 

We  also  invite  you  to  write  us  your  own 
plans  for  handling  any  of  the  problems  'n 
business  education  or  your  views  on  any  ot 
them. 


Check  each  item  as  instructed.  Do  not  write  answers  to  the  questions. 

I.  OB|F.(niVES  AND  (JKNERAL  CURRICULUM  PROBLEMS 
I.  What  are  the  most  important  objectives  of; 

lunior  Business  F^lucation  .  .  -  Tsping  .  . 


Bookkeepinjt  .  -  .Shorthand  . . 

Office  Training  . .  (Vsmmcrcial  Geography 

(>>mmercial  Ijw  . * .  .  Salesmanship  . 


2.  What  are  the  |iossiblc  contributions  of  business  education  to: 

The  objectives  and  functions  of  the  junior  high  school  . 

Secondary  education  in  general  . 

i.  What  is  the  case  for  teaching  appropriately  organi/-ed  courses  in  general  business  education 
to  all  pupils?  .  ...  . 

■t.  Which  business  subjects  are  losing  in  numlx-r  of  pupils  enrolled  in  our  high  schools? . 

Which  are  gaining  ground  ? . . . 

5.  Should  any  vixational  courses  in  business  be  offered  below  the  second  year  of  high  schiKil 

(tirade  10)? - in  tirade  10? - in  Grades  11  and  12? - 

6.  What  are  current  trends  with  res|iect  to  the  adding  or  the  dropping  of  the  various  courses  in 

business  education?  . .  .  .  . 

7.  How  may  the  courses  of  study  iKst  be  adapted  to  local  conditions  and  needs? .  .  . 

8.  How  may  instruction  best  be  adapted  to  differences  in  ability  to  learn  among  pupils? 

9.  Problems  related  to  organizing  homogeneous  or  ability  grouping  . 
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10.  Frubicms  ol  dchnitr  inininiuiii  >un<l3r)i!>  tor  each  semester  in  t>|>int{  and  shortliantl 

11.  Problems  related  to  the  need  (or  and  desirable  tvpes  of  special  courses  in  KnKhsh.  mathe- 

matH's,  ami  other  subiects  for  business  educatKin  students  . 

12.  What  courses  should  be  required  in  all  business  education  curricula? 

II.  PUPIl-S.  CRADK  Pl.AC.KMKNI.  AND  (.tIDANDK 

1.  At  what  ages  or  in  what  grades  should  the  following  subiects  be  taii^shi 

(k-neral  or  Junior  Business  Fducation - Typing 

Shorthami  .  . - ltookkee|'in>: 

Office  Training  .  .  .  -  Other  commercul  subiects 

2.  Should  stiulents  in  college  jireparatory,  household  arts,  or  other  non-commercial  curricula 

be  (lermitted  to  elect  a  year's  work  (for  (x-rsonal-usc  skills)  m  tiping’ - in  short¬ 
hand? - in  other  commercial  subjects? - 

3.  Should  these  students  be  taught  in  the  same  classes  with  those  in  commercial  curricula’ 

4.  Should  there  be  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grade  a  general  business  course  suitable  tor  stu¬ 
dents  mrt  in  commercial  curricula?  . 

5.  I'he  basis  uiron  which  pupils  should  be  guided  into  business  curricula . 

6.  I'he  means  of  determining  interests  and  potential  abilities  in  business  careers 

7.  The  res)xinsibility  of  the  department  of  business  eilucation  for  giving  viK'ational  guklance 

to  its  pupils  . 

8.  Should  the  school  o|ierate  a  placement  bureau  for  its  graduates  and  former  pupils? - 

a  follow-up  system? - 

9.  Problems  of  organizing  and  administering  such  placement  services 

10.  Problem  of  preventing  teachers  from  giving  unsound  educational  and  vocatioiul  advice 

11.  Should  there  be  some  definite  administrative  plan  for  keeping  commercial  teachers  in  con¬ 
tact  with  business?  . . . 


III.  HOUSlN(;  AND  KQUIPMFNT 

1.  The  relative  advantages  and  limitations  of  the  “commercial"  high  schiMil 

2.  Problems  of  organization  of  the  “commercial"  high  school 

3.  What  arc  the  most  suitable  types  of  desks  for  instruction  in  b<M>kkec|>ing  or  other  business 

education  courses?  .  .  . 

4.  What  is  the  most  desirable  equipment  for  office  training  courses? 

5.  Problems  related  to  teaching  the  use  of  new  and  ex|)ensive  ty|)es  of  business  machines  .  . 

6.  Problems  related  to  charging  pupils  for  materials  . . 

7.  Plans  for  accounting  relative  to  all  major  units  of  equipment  . 

8.  Problems  related  to  the  purchase  and  repair  of  ty()cwriters  and  other  office  machines . 

9.  Provkiing  extra  practice  pcriixls  in  typing  . . 

10.  The  system  of  records  of  pupil  achievement,  supplies,  funds,  etc.,  which  should  be  kept  b> 

business  education  departments  . . . . 


IV.  I  FACHINC;  SI  AFl 

1.  I'he  desirable  pattern  of  college  training  of  teachers  of  business  subjects 

2.  What  previous  business  cx[xrricnce,  if  any,  is  desirable  for  teachers?  .  _  -  . 

3.  Problem  of  keeping  teachers  oriented  in  the  problems  and  events  of  the  current  business  world  - 

4.  The  duties,  responsibilities,  and  desirable  qualifications  of  the  department  heail  - 

5.  In  large  schools,  should  all  commercial  education  be  under  the  heail  of  one  jx-rson,  or  should 

there  be  a  head  for  each  division;  for  example,  typing?  .  .  - 

6.  Extent  to  which  full-time  teachers  should  be  permitted  to  teach  in  evening  scIhmiIs  - 

To  be  employed  out  of  school  hours  .  . 

7.  The  extent  to  which  ami  in  what  ways  the  principal  or  superintendent  may  cixqierate  in 

making  business  education  courses  effective  . .  . 

8.  The  problem  of  educating  teachers  to  prmeed  most  wisely  in  selecting  texts  and  choosing 

equipment  . . .  . 


V,  METHODS  OF  TEACHING,  CREDITS  AND  MEASUREMENT 

1.  Problems  related  to  the  amount  of  credit  given  in  typing  for  single-period  classes  of  50  to 

60  minutes  in  length  .  . . . 

2.  Should  credits  in  typing  and  shorthand  be  based  upioD  degree  of  proficiency  and  associated 

problems  ?  .  . 

3.  Problems  relating  to  the  selection  and  use  of  standard  tests  in  business  education  subjects 
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A.  Problem!!  related  to  the  amount  and  nature  o£  home  work  . 

5.  The  use  of  visual  material  in  business  education  .  . 

6.  The  use  of  excursions  in  business  education . .  . 

7.  Problems  related  to  the  construction  of  superior  tests  and  examinations  . 

8.  The  question  of  how  many,  if  any,  failures  are  legitimate  in  business  education  courses 

9.  The  problem  of  the  use  of  the  “normal  curve"  marking  system  in  business  education  classes 

10.  Types  of  method  in  shorthand - ,  in  typewriting - ,  in  bookkeeping - 

VI.  KXTR.\(:URRICL'LAR  ACTIVITIFS 

1.  Possible  contnbutKin  of  clubs  and  other  extracurricular  activities  to  obiectives  of  business 

education  . .  . 

2.  Kinds  of  business  education  clubs  or  organizations . . 

3.  Nature  of  the  activities  and  program  of  various  kinds  of  organizations . 

4.  Problems  of  faculty  relationship  to  such  clubs  . 

5.  Problems  of  school  credit  for  participation  . 

6.  Time  and  place  of  meetings  . . 

7.  Problems  related  to  the  use  of  business  education  pupils  as  clerical  and  office  service  in  the 

school  . . 

8.  The  degree  of  responsibility  a  business  education  department  should  be  willing  to  assume 

in  the  accounting  problems  of  the  student-b<xly  organizations  of  the  school . 

9.  The  degree  to  which  a  business  education  department  should  assume  responsibility  in  the 

accounting  or  administrative  problems  of  the  cafeteria  or  other  such  business  unit  of  the 
school .  . . . . . . . 

10.  The  education  value  for  business  education  students  in  participating  in  the  selling  of  tickets, 
the  soliciting  of  advertising,  or  business  service  in  school  publications 

11.  Problem  related  to  publicity  in  the  community  concerning  the  obiectives,  work,  and  pupil 

achievement  in  busine>s  education  r . 

VII.  PART-IIMF.,  C0N11NU.AT10N,  AND  F.VF.NING  SCHOOLS 

1.  Should  cooperative  arrangements  be  made  for  business  students  to  attend  schiMil  part-time 

aiHl  to  be  employed  in  business  viK'ations  part-time.^  .  .  . 

2.  The  prcKcdurc  in  organizing  part-time  cooperative  arrangements  .... 

3.  Should  sch(K)l  credit  be  given  for  training  received  outside  of  school?  . 

4.  The  school's  responsibility  for  financial  and  other  relations  between  employer  and  pupil- 

employee  . . .  . . 

5.  The  extent  to  which  other  schools  are  employing  part-time  cixiperative  arrangement:  and 

with  what  degree  of  satisfaction  or  apparent  success  . . . 

6.  Problems  related  to  summer-Khool  courses  in  business  education . 

7.  Problems  related  to  organization  and  administration  of  business  education  for  adults 

8.  Problems  related  to  short-term  courses  (six  weeks,  three  months,  etc.)  in  vocational  busi¬ 
ness  education  . . .  . 


Caffeine  and  Coordination 

William  R.  Foster 


East  High  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


•  Caffeine  as  the  active  principle  of  several 
common  beverages,  such  as  coffee,  tea,  and 
soda-fountain  drinks,  has  been  the  subject  of 
many  investigations.  Since  it  is  so  commonly 
used  by  persons  who  shun  other  stimulating 
drinks,  it  is  important  that  its  real  effect 
should  be  known.  The  popular  impression  is 
that  it  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  both  muscular 
and  mental  work,  especially  the  latter.  There 
is  much  evidence  that  coffee  and  tea  and 
other  substances  containing  caffeine  should  be 


called  habit-forming  drinks.  The  person  who 
cannot  be  deprived  of  his  strong  coffee  or 
tea  without  getting  a  headache,  or  at  least 
being  incapacitated  for  work,  is  a  familiar 
character.* 

But  those  who  drink  coffee  expecting  great 
stimulating  effects  are  frequently  disap¬ 
pointed,  for  it  appears  that  caffeine  is  often 
“like  prosperous  friends,  most  useless  when 

*  A.  T.  Poffenberger,  “Applied  Piychology,"  D. 
Appleton  and  Company,  1932,  p.  249. 
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most  needed.”  The  stimulating  action  ot 
caffeine  varies  greatly  in  different  persons 
and  at  different  times  in  the  same  person, 
and  sometimes  fails  to  appear  at  all.  In  a 
recent  experiment  to  determine  the  physical 
and  mental  changes  caused  by  prolonged 
sleeplessness,  caffeine  in  large  quantities  was 
used  by  four  of  the  eight  subjects.  The  other 
four  had  no  stimulants  of  any  kind.  But  the 
four  who  had  relied  on  coffee  to  keep  them 
wide  awake  and  alert  had  their  faith  in 
caffeine  severely  shaken,  for  they  found  it 
just  as  difficult  to  stay  awake  as  did  those 
who  had  had  no  coffee.* 

The  tests  of  speed  of  movement,  motor 
coordination,  and  steadiness  made  by  Hol- 
lingworth  on  sixteen  subjects  over  a  period  of 
forty  days,  in  which  every  known  precaution 
against  errors  was  taken,  show  interesting 
physical  effects  of  caffeine.  It  produced  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  speed  of  movement,  the  in¬ 
crease,  which  depends  on  the  size  of  the  dose, 
being  about  4  p)cr  cent  in  a  group  of  12 
persons.  ITie  doses  ranged  from  2  to  6  grains, 
the  equivalent  of  which  in  terms  of  coffee 

and  tea  is:  ^  , 

Grams  of 

Caffeine 

Average  cup  of  hot  black  tea  l.S 

Average  after-dinner  cup  of  black 
coffee  "  1.5 

Average  cup  of  coffee  2.5 

ITie  effect  was  noted  usually  within  an 
hour  after  taking  and  lasted  from  one  to  four 
hours,  according  to  the  size  of  the  dose.  What 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  find¬ 
ings  is  that  no  secondary  depression  followed 
the  stimulation  for  a  period  of  72  hours,  when 
record-taking  ceased. 

Individual  differences  were  prominent, 
with  clear  evidence  that  the  magnitude  of 
the  effect  varies  inversely  with  the  bo<ly 
weight  of  the  person. 

Effects  on  Typing 

Fewer  tests  have  been  made  of  the  mental 
effects  of  caffeine.  Rivers  found  an  increase 
in  typewriting  speed  with  no  influence  upon 
accuracy.  .  .  .  Hollingworth  used  three  groups 

*  Fred  A.  Moss,  M.D.,  Pb.D.,  “Applications  of 
Psychology ,”  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1929,  p.  51. 


of  mental  tests:  Association  Tests,  Choice 
Tests,  and  Typewriting  Tests.  Concerning 
the  latter,  Hollingworth  says:* 

“The  speed  of  performance  in  typewriting 
is  quickened  by  small  doses  of  caffeine  and 
retarded  by  large  doses.  The  quality  of  the 
performance,  as  measured  by  the  number  of 
errors,  both  corrected  and  uncorrected,  is 
sujierior  for  the  whole  range  of  caffeine  doses 
to  the  quality  yielded  on  the  control  days. 
Both  ty{>es  of  errors  seem  to  be  influenced 
to  about  the  same  degree.  The  increase  in 
sjxred  is  not  gained  at  the  expense  of  addi¬ 
tional  errors,  but  increased  speed  and  de¬ 
creased  errors  arc  simultaneously  present. 

“It  should  be  further  pointed  out  that  tea, 
coffee,  and  other  caffeinic  beverages  contain 
a  variety  of  other  substances  which  may  be 
supposed  to  enhance  or  neutralize  or  other¬ 
wise  modify  the  effect  of  the  caffeine  content. 
Many  of  the  results  commonly  attributed  to 
these  beverages  undoubtedly  come  .  .  .  from 
these  non<atfcine  ingredients.” 

Summer  School  Instructors 

•  Tiik  following  instrlttors  will  Ik  en¬ 
gaged  in  summer-session  teaching,  according 
to  letters  received: 

(Myde  W.  Humphrey,  of  the  Woman’s  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Creensboro,  will  offer  mcthmls  courses  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee. 

Wilbur  S.  Barnhart,  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  commerce  in  Manual  Training  High 
School,  Indiana[x>lis,  and  Miss  Nona  Van 
den  Brook,  a  teacher  in  his  department,  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  summer-session  commer¬ 
cial  courses  at  Butler  University,  Indianapolis. 

P.  W.  Cutshall,  of  Hughes  High  School, 
('incinnati,  goes  to  (Colorado  State  ('ollege  of 
Education,  CJrecley. 

Miss  F.leanor  Skimin,  ol  Northern  High 
School,  Detroit,  will  be  at  Armstrong  Col¬ 
lege,  Berkeley,  ('alifornia. 

.Mrs.  Minnie  Frick  and  Mrs.  Bertha  Stutz, 
both  of  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College, 
Corvallis,  will  be  at  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California,  Los  Angeles. 

*  H.  L.  Hollingworth,  "The  Influence  of  Caffeine 
on  F.fficiency,"  Archives  of  Psychology,  1912. 
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Miss  Ray  Abrams,  of  Joseph  A.  Maybin 
School  for  Graduates,  New  Orleans,  will  go 
to  Washington  State  College,  Pullman. 

Mrs.  Jean  Jensen  and  Ray  Fisher,  of  Mer- 
ritt  Business  School,  Oakland,  California, 
will  be  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 

Miss  Mildre'd  Klaus,  of  Reno  City  public 
schools,  will  be  at  the  University  of  Nevada. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Merrill,  of  F.ast  High 
School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Dr.  El  Roy  Nelson, 
director  of  the  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  professor  of  economics,  Russell 
Sage  College,  New  York;  and  Lloyd  L.  Jones, 
well-known  textbook  author,  and  director  of 
research.  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
are  all  on  the  summer-session  staff  of  the 
University  of  Denver  School  of  Commerce. 

Miss  Jayne  Church,  associate  professor  of 
secretarial  science.  University  of  Toledo 
(Ohio),  will  go  to  Bowling  Green  (Ken¬ 
tucky)  College  of  Commerce. 

Ernest  C.  Pace  will  be  on  the  summer- 
session  staff  of  Dalhousie  University,  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia. 

Supplement  to  Directory  of 
Summer  Schools 

ARIZONA 

UsivtiisiTY  oi-  AmzovA,  TiKMin.  Two  terms:  June 
H-Iuly  17;  July  19-Aujtust  20.  C.  E.  Williams, 
Assistant  Director. 

FLORIDA 

Univemity  of  Fi.okida.  CJainesville.  Two  terms: 
June  14-|uly  23;  July  26-Auf{Ust  27.  Dean  |.  W. 
Norman,  Director. 

GF.ORCilA 

SotiTM  (lEoiK.iA  Teachf.m  CcA.lioe,  (Tollexeboro. 
|une  l6-|uly  26.  Zack  S.  Henderson,  Dean. 

ILLINOIS 

Ili.inois  State  Nokmai.  Umivehsitv,  Normal.  June 
12-August  7.  Arthur  Williams,  Director. 

MAINE 

Auburn  Maine  School  of  Commerce,  Auburn.  July 
5-August  13.  Mrs.  Agnes  C.  Seavey,  Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge.  July  6-August  13. 
Address,  Registrar's  Office. 


MICHIGAN 

Wayne  Universty,  I>etroit.  June  29-August  7. 
Robert  M.  Magee,  Jr.,  Assistant  Dean. 

OHIO 

Findlay  College,  Findlay.  June  15-August  7.  D. 
W.  Magoon. 

Wittenberg  College,  Springfield.  Two  terms:  June 
H-July  17;  July  19-AugU5t  20.  I>.  H.  J.  Arnold, 
Director. 

SOUIH  CAROLINA 

Winthrop  Cxtllege,  Rock  Hill.  June  7-July  30. 
W.  D.  Magginis,  Director. 

TENNESSEE 

Geori.e  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashs  illc. 
June  7-August  20.  S.  C.  Garrison,  Director. 

ITJtAS 

Baylor  University,  Waco.  Two  terms:  June  7-JuIy 
13;  July  M-August  20.  F.  M.  Allen,  Registrar. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle.  Two  terms: 
June  16-July  23;  July  26-,\ugust  26.  Address, 
Director  of  Summer  Quarter. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Sai.em  College,  Salem.  June  7-August  6.  W.  R. 
Harris.  Director  of  (amimercial  Education. 

Other  Schools  Listed  in  April  and  May  BEW 


SUMMER  IN 
CALIFORNIA 

Fit  yourself  for  advancement  by 
attending  Woodbury  Summer  Session. 
Take  training  under  teachers  who 
have  won  the  highest  laurels  of  any 
faculty  in  America.  All  commercial 
subjects;  also  Commercial  Art,  Cos¬ 
tume  Design,  and  Interior  Decoration. 
Delightful  summer  climate.  Classes 
in  our  magnificent  new  building  just 
opened.  Sight-seeing  trips  and  recrea¬ 
tional  opportunities. 

Six  Weeks — July  6  to  August  13  ! 

Send  for  Summer  School  bulletin,  giving  j 
full  information 

WOODBURY  COLLEGE 

1029  Wilahire  Blvd.,  Loa  AnOclea.  Calif. 
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Shorthand  Practice  Material 


THE  GREGG  WRITER 


Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  gives  in  this  department  some 
SfiOO  words  of  selected  material  counted  in  units  of  20 
standard  words  for  dictation.  This  material  will  be  found 
in  shorthand  in  the  same  issue  of  The  Gregg  Writer. 


Privacy  of  Letters  in  the  Mail 

A  Bit  of  Postal  History  by  A.  EUGENE  MICHEL  from  the  Magazine  "Stamps” 


Keeping  written  messages  secret  before  delivery 
to  the  intended  person  has  always  been  a  problem.*® 
The  early  Babylonians  secured  the  desired  protec¬ 
tion  for  messages  on  their  clay  tablets  by*®  plaster¬ 
ing  on  a  clay  envelofie  and  baking  the  envelope 
clay  lightly.  The  message  could  be  read  only  after*® 
the  envelope  was  broken  off.  t'ipher  or  code  was 
much  used  by  the  Romans  and  the  early  Caliphs, 
but  then,  as*®  now.  afforiled  protection  only  until 
its  meaning  became  known  to  an  outsider.  Ancient 
Egyptians  and*®*  Romans  guarded  the  contents  of 
their  papyrus  rolls  by  cord  with  complicated  knots, 
and  ends  enclosed  in  clay  or'*®  wax  seals.  Spartan 
magistrates  kept  messages  to  their  generals  secret  by 
the  "baton"  meth<K!.  Of  two  iilcntical'*®  woorlen 
cylinders  the  magistrate  retained  one  and  gave  the 
other  to  the  general.  The  magistrate'*®  wrap(H-d  a 
strip  of  thin  leather  spirally  arourul  his  cylinder, 
wrote  the  message  lengthwise  on  the  partially  ex- 
(xssed'*®  leather  surface,  then  unwrap|ied  the  strip 
and  sent  it  to  the  general.  Such  a  message  could 
be  read  only  by*®®  wrapping  the  strip  similarly 
around  another  cylinder  of  exactly  the  same  diameter. 

Before**®  the  introduction  of  gummed  envelopes, 
privacy  of  a  letter  was  attempted  either  by  folding 
the  sheet**®  and  sealing  where  the  folds  met  on  the 
hack,  nr  by  wrapping  the  letter  inside  of  a  similarly 
folded  and’*®  sealed  sheet.  Beeswax  was  the  only 
sealing  material  employed  until  our  present  sealing 
wax  was  intriKluccd’*"  from  India.  (iarsias  dr 
Orta  in  a  treatise  published  in  1563  mentions  the 
use*®®  of  scaling  wax,  and  the  first  European  letter 
sealed  with  this  material  is  said  to  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  to**®  Frederick,  Count  Palatine.  Wafers  or 
diKs  made  of  a  dried  and  colored  paste  and  for  use 
in  scaling  letters  made’*®  their  appearance  at  about 
the  same  time  as  sealing  wax. 

Envelopes  with  only  a  gummed  uiien  flap  fur 
the  fiiul**®  seal  were  invented  and  first  used  in 
England  in  about  1840.  The  immediate  popularity'*® 
of  the  gummed  envelope  retiuced  the  use  of  seal¬ 


ing  wax  to  government  and  other  suiK-r-imi)ortant*** 
pieces,  and  for  a  time,  the  nuking  ol  sealing  wax 
slumped.  However,  sealing  wax  has  remained 
largely  through*’"  compulsion  of,  or  under  certain 
conditions  preference  for,  its  use.  Registered  letters 
and  parcels  in  some  countries**"  must  l>e  sealed  with 
wax,  and  many  dignitaries  and  private  citizens  still 
consider  its  use  either**®  essential  or  impressive  on 
im|w>rtant  mail. 

To  the  same  or  greater  extent  that  privacy  is 
sought  by  the  sender**®  and  receiver  of  a  letter, 
|iersons  bent  on  espionage  or  fraud  may  desire  to 
violate  that*®®  privacy.  Sealed  pieces  while  in  the 
mails  of  most  governments  are  held  to  be  inviolable, 
except  where  fraud,  crime*’®  detection,  national 
emergency,  or  the  like,  plainly  demand  otherwise, 
ami  then  pieces  may  1h'  o(Kned*"’  officially  onl> 
in  extreme  cases,  and  with  unifuestiomd  legal 
authority.  'I  his  was  not  always**®  the  case.  Rulers 
in  earlier  days  assumed  the  right  to  know  every¬ 
thing  their  subjects  dkl,  ami  particularly**®  when 
thrones  were  tottering  or  (solitical  intrigue  was  rife, 
the  free  communication  of  one  person*®®  or  village 
with  another  might  be  neither  wholesome  for  nor 
desired  by  His  Maiesty.  taimmunications  of*’®  every 
sort  were  o|)enly  or  clandestinely  inspected  ami 
fimlings  rc(>orte«l.  'I'his  disreputable**®  practice  was 
common  to  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Ontury. 

In  Englanil  during  the  reign  of  (ieorge  III*"" 
(1760-1820),  statesmen  knew  that  their  mail  was 
clamlestinely  openetl,  and  when  privacy**®  was  es¬ 
sential  entrusted  their  letters  only  to  confidential 
messengers.  I.ettcrs  frtim  Rome  and  other’"®  for¬ 
eign  jkiwers  appeared  to  be  similarly  searched  for 
information  for  the  Government.  The  practice  was 
m>t""  publicly  known  until,  in  1844,  four  persons, 
one  mitorious,  protested  that  their  letters’*®  had 
lieen  broken  o|>en  and  read  in  the  (xist  office.  It 
was  admittetl  that  letters  of  one  of  the  four  had’** 
been  oiiened  on  a  warrant,  issued  by  authority  of 
law.  'I  he  pubiK,  ignorant  of  this  law,  and  long’*" 
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liclirvinK  that  letters  in  the  mails  wire  secret,  was 
furious  and  clamored  for  swift  termination  of  such 
betrayal.*"*  Nothing  short  of  complete  secrecy  in 
the  case  of  reputable  citizens  was  acceptable.  An*** 
inquiry  was  at  first  avoided,  but  later  was  made  by 
a  distinguished  impartial  committee.  This  inquiry*** 
prtMluced  startling  revelations,  and  the  obnoxious 
features  of  the  former  procedure  were  abolished. 
The  secret**®  office  for  espionage  was  said  to  have 
been  in  the  I.on<ion  general  post  office  and  so  clev¬ 
erly"*"  concealed  that  only  thiise  in  the  confitlence  of 
the  postmaster  general  could  find  the  entrance. 

In  France,  the  secret**®  opening  of  suspected  let¬ 
ters  was  inaugurated  before  I5(M),  ami  was  finally 
suppressed**®  in  184S.  Kings  and  their  favorites 
delighted  not  only  to  penetrate  political***  intrigue, 
but  also  to  revel  over  scandals  of  private  life. 
Na(ioleon  at  St.  Helena  spoke**®  contemptuously  of 
the  system,  but  confessed  that  the  letters  of  his 
ministers  and  other  officers  were**®  examined.  A 
“Black  Cabinet"  for  the  purpose  was  established  by 
I»uis  XV',  and  existed  as  part  of  the’®*®  post  office 
department.  l>ouis  XVI  (1774-1793),'®*®  with  his 
simple  honesty,  tried  to  abolish  this,  but  the  old  tradi¬ 
tion  was  deep  rooted,  and  before  long  the'®*"  “Black 
Room"  was  re-established. 

This  mysterious  office  had  six  or  seven  “exiK-rts" 
am!  was  equipped  with  duplicate'®"*  canceling  stamps 
of  almost  all  prominent  post  offices,  with  seals  bear¬ 
ing  arms  ami  insignia  of  all'®**  governments,  with 
all  combinations  of  initials,  with  every  imaginable 
engraving  device  for"*®  exact  duplicating,  and  with 
brushes  and  pigment  for  re-coloring  injured  sealing 
wax.  F.ven  various"*®  kinds  of  string  used  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  F.ur*»pe  for  tying  up  mail  bags  were 
available  for  avouling"*®  suspicion. 

The  dishonorable  job  of  opening  letters  was  su|K-r- 
vised  by  one  who  was  well  fitted.  At  first,"*®  he 
merely  picketl  out  letters  requested  by  the  jiolice, 
ami  sent  such  letters  to  the  prefecture  for  o|iening"*" 
there.  5>oon.  however,  he  became  empowered  to 
open,  read,  reseal,  and  cover  up  evidence  of  tamper¬ 
ing.'*"®  When  a  suspected  letter  fell  into  this  man's 
ha  mis.  he  inserted  a  si-iecial  knife  under  the  seal, 
and  by  skill'**"  ami  steady  pressure  he  removed 
the  whole  seal  without  tearing  the  envelope.  After 
the  letter  ha<l  been  read  and'**®  perhaps  copied,  the 
bottom  of  the  seal  was  warmqd  to  melt  the  under 
wax  and  the  seal  was  again  attached  to  the'**® 
paper.  I.etters  closed  with  gum  or  a  wafer  were 
still  easier  to  open  by  means  of  steam  or  hot 
water. 

Foreign'*'®  mail  bags  passing  through  France  were 
not  respected.  Only  in  extreme  cases  was  the  string 
on  the  bag  cut,  as  the***®  man  usually  contrived  to 
strain  the  opening  enough  that  contents  of  the  bag 
could  be  removed.  No  letter'**®  was  safe  from  his 
prying  eyes.  The  head  of  the  “Black  (i^binet"  read 
Rothschild's  financial  correspondence,  and  letters’**® 
of  the  F.mpress  to  her  friends,  ami  submitted  the 
contents  to  the  King. 

As  a  side  line,  this  man  increased  his  income'**’ 
In  working  surreptitiously  for  private  clients  also 


and  opened  much  unsuspected  mail.  Mis  examina¬ 
tions'***  along  these  lines  often  disclosed  damaging 
information  to  a  patron.  After  the  close  of  the 
Empire,'**®  he  was  proven  to  have  inspected  the 
correspondence  between  the  president  and  the  prime 
minister  and’**®  disclosed  the  contents. 

This  scoundrel  was  rarely  defeated  or  discovered 
in  his  work,  but  he  had  narrow  escapes'***  and 
always  a  ready  alibi.  A  diplomat,  sure  that  his  mail 
was  violated,  once  forced  into  a  seal'**"  a  small 
hole  that  could  be  detected  only  with  a  magnifying 
glass.  He  addressed  the  letter  to  the  minister'*"* 
of  his  own  country  and  then  requested  by  telegraph 
that  the  envelope  be  returned  with  seal  unbroken'*"® 
and  by  private  messenger.  The  hole  had  disap¬ 
peared.  Confronting  the  post  office  with  the  evi¬ 
dence,  the  diplomat'***  received  the  admirable  as¬ 
surance,  “Yes,  but  that  was  not  done  in  France." 

During  the  Mexican  expedition,'**"  the  Emperor, 
not  too  confident  of  his  generals,  had  their  private 
letters  inspected.  One  who  sensed  that'**®  letters 
to  his  wife  were  read  by  someone  else  first,  posted 
the  following  letter: 

To  the  Chief  of  the  Black  fjbinet:'**® 

Sir:  The  next  time  you  ojko  a  letter  to 
or  from  me,  I  shall  cut  your  ears  off 
'  General  - 

The  astonished'*®*  chief  realized  that  the  general 
was  e]uite  capable  and  meant  business,  and  the 
warning  was  heeded. 

Only'**®  once  was  this  Black  ('abinet  chief  known 
to  have  been  foiled.  A  Fricbourg  paper  had  pub¬ 
lished  reflections  on  the  royal'**"  family,  and  an  ex¬ 
professor  in  Paris  was  suspected.  The  chief  travelal 
in  a  railway  post  office,  watched'**®  mail  hags 
closed,  watched  all  sorting,  and  ins|)ectcd  every  let¬ 
ter  flung  in  at  different  stations  along  the  line,’'’" 
but  to  no  purpose.  The  damaging  letters  were 
carried  by  the  locomotive  engineer  and  handed  to 
a"®*  confederate.  (1703) 

Cooperation 

From  "Remington  Note.” 

Along  a  dusty  country  road. 

Two  brothers  worked  a  cart  to  load. 

With  stone  to  build  a  new  ahcKle 
Down  near  the  station.*" 

The  stones  were  big  and  hot  th»  da> : 

The  men  were  filler!  with  keen  dismay. 

But  by  himself  each  worked  away. 

With  sore*"  vexation. 

“This  job  is  hard  en<iugh  to  kill. 

It  takes  too  long  this  car  to  fill. 

There's  something  wrong.”  saiil  brother  Bill, 
With**  consternation. 

“We've  messed  things  up  iKsond  a  doubt"; 

“We've  been  two  fools”  did  each  one  shout: 

“We've  lifted  heavy  loads  without — *" 
Cooperation.” 
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There  IS  a  mural  here  that's  plain: 

“I'oitether”  splits  your  lifts  in  twain. 

You  tire  out  and  nothing  gain — ‘*® 

By  isolation.  (104) 

Graded  Letters 

On  Chapter  Eleven  of  the  Manual 

Dear  Sir: 

Mr.  Brand  was  here  yesterday  and  we  had  a  long 
dispute  over  the  value  of  his  interest  in*”  our  busi¬ 
ness.  Finally,  he  made  me  a  proposition  to  purchase 
our  share  on  the  terms  proposed  at  our  meeting.** 

He  shows  a  disposition  to  be  reasonable  about  it, 
and  1  suggest  that  we  accept  his  offer*®  immediately. 

Yours  truly,  (65) 

Gentlemen: 

Every  article  we  have  purchased  from  you  has 
been  practically  perfect,  but  on  this  last  order,'” 
through  some  clerical  error,  we  have  been  over¬ 
charged.  Your  invoice  charges  us  with  four  Star 
bicycles,  while  we*®  ordered  and  received  only  three. 

Please  correct  your  Kxiks  accordingly  and  send  us 
a  credit  memorandum. 

Yours*”  truly,  (61) 

Gentlemen: 

I  have  been  looking  into  the  (xissibility  of  a  (xiwer 
plant  at  Richmond.  We  can  develop*”  electricity  there 
quite  cheaply,  but  it  would  be  cxiiensivc  to  get 
electricity  from  the  plant  to*®  any  place  where  it 
would  be  usable. 

Very  truly  yours,  (51) 

Dear  Sir: 

We  have  your  telegram  as  follows:  “Please  ship 
C.O.D.  twenty-five  number  forty-seven  electric*”  mo¬ 
tors  via  the  Union  Pacific.”  These  were  billed  to  you 
today  at  the  current  market  price.  Your  selling  ]irice*” 
should  be  forty  |)er  cent  higher. 

We  also  enclose  price  list  and  order  blank  as  re¬ 
quested  and  we  assure  you*”  that  we  shall  give  your 
orders  our  best  attention. 

Yours  truly,  (71) 

Gentlemen: 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  D.  C.  Killings, 
superintendent  of  the  Fjstern*®  Division  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific,  to  the  general  manager  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Public  Service*”  Gommission  for  the  revision 
of  the  rule  which  covers  the  subiect  of  your 
complaint. 

I  have  advised  the  Oimmission,*"  in  view  of  the 
technical  character  of  the  pro|x>sed  rule,  that  it  be 
submitted  to  the  chief  engineer*”  of  the  Commission 
with  the  request  for  a  detailed  report. 

As  the  proposed  rule  is  the  result  of  your  com¬ 
plaint,**”  please  make  any  suggestions  that  may  oc¬ 
cur  to  you  on  th  enclosed  blank  and  return  it  to  us 
as  soon  as**®  possible. 

Yours  truly,  (124) 


Graded  Letters 
On  Chapter  Twelve  of  the  Manual 
Dear  Mr.  Harmon: 

We  are  planning  another  trip  through  several  of 
the  western  states  and  we  want  you  to*®  accompany 
us.  If  you  can  get  away,  write  us  immediately. 

We  expect  to  go  through  South  Dakota,*”  Mon¬ 
tana,  and  Idaho  on  our  way  west.  We  will  spend 
some  time  in  the  im|>ortant  western  cities  of  Seattle,*” 
Sixikane,  I'acoma,  and  Portland.  After  leaving  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Oregon  we  shall  go  down  through  Cali¬ 
fornia*”  and  stay  a  few  weeks  in  San  F'raneiKo  and 
Los  Angeles.  We  exjx-ct  to  return  by  way  of  Utah*** 
and  Colorado.  We  think  that  this  will  be  a  most 
interesting  and  profitable  trip  and  hope  you  will  be 
able'*”  to  join  us. 

C.ordially  yours,  (128) 

Dear  Madam: 

We  arc  apiKtinting  agents  to  represent  us  in  some 
of  the  cities  in  the  Middle  West.  W'e*”  understand 
)uu  arc  interested  in  selling  our  prcxluct.  We  still 
have  vacancies  in  Cleveland,  St.  Ixiuis,  Milwaukee,*” 
and  Minnea()olis.  If  you  are  interested  in  an  agency 
in  any  of  these  cities,  let  us*"  hear  from  you  soon. 

Sincerely  yours,  (68) 

liear  .Mr.  Williams: 

Our  organization  wishes  to  establish  branches  in 
»>mc  of  the  important  Canadian  cities.  Flach*”  branch 
office  will  require  a  general  manager  and  perhaps 
an  assistant  general  manager,  as*”  the  work  in  each 
of  these  places  should  increase  rapidly.  The  locations 
we  have  in  mind  at  |>resent  arc  Montreal,*”  Ottawa, 
Regina,  Toronto,  Vancouver,  Windsor,  and  Winnipeg. 

Your  very  fine  work  for  the  past  three*”  years  in 
C>naha,  Nebraska,  has  been  called  to  our  attention, 
and  we  believe  you  arc  the  ty|vc  of  man  that  we**® 
need.  If  you  would  be  interested  in  any  of  these 
places,  we  think  we  could  make  you  a  proposition 
which'*”  would  be  of  advantage  to  you  financially. 

'  Our  company  has  had  branches  in  several  of  the 
cities**”  of  the  United  States  for  many  years.  At 
present  we  have  offices  in  Harrisburg,  Evansville, 
Knoxville,  and**”  Birmingham.  We  are  well  known 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
states. 

I  can  meet**”  you  in  C.hicago,  Illinois,  or  at  St. 
I.ouis,  Missouri,  for  an  interview. 

Yours  truly,  (197) 

AMICI 

From  "The  Eternal  Masculine” 

By  Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews 

(Copyright  19ti,  by  Charlet  Scribnfr't  Sent) 

Rtpriutri  by  tpreial  prrmlniou  of  tho  pmblitktrt 
PART  IV 

"Cheer  up,  old  man,"  adjured  the  good  angel. 
"It’s  good  news.  It's  all  right.” 
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“Jimmy,  arc  you  lyinu?”  dcmandcil  Ells¬ 
worth.**** 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  old  chap,"  pleaded  Jimmy  earn¬ 
estly.  “It’s  (k>spel  truth.  You’ve  arrived.  I  never 
was  M>  pleased  in  my*’*“  life,  Johnny.  (Jive  )ou  my 
word.”  In  a  hamiful  of  sentence*  he  told  his  tale. 

“But  what  made  yiHi  stam|>edc,  you  old  goat?’’*'** 
he  inquired.  “I  thought  you  were  happy  as  a  clam 
after  you  had  hypnoti/.ed  us  with  that  voice  of 
yours.  What  got  into*'"*  sou?" 

.\nd  Ellsworth,  laughing  shakilx,  told  his  talc. 

“Of  course,  I  didn’t  say  an,\ thing  dehiiitc,”  Pendle¬ 
ton*'**  uid,  “because  I  wanted  you  to  get  the  start 
as  your  right,  not  as  a  btMist  from  me.  I  thought 
of  Digby  at  once.  So**""  you  couldn’t  Ix-ar  it  that 
I’ve  got  money,"  he  atided,  a  bit  wistfully.  “Why, 
that's  all  I’ve  got.  1  haven’t  any****  music,  or  hxiks, 
or  genius,  or  any  boy,  or" — his  voice  broke  on  the 
little  word,  but  he  went  tin  thickly — “or***®  any 
Margaret." 

1'herc  was  an  txld  silence  for  a  second,  and  Ells¬ 
worth  slewed  abtiut  and  ItNiked  at  him.  Pendle¬ 
ton’s****  commonplace  blue  eyes  met  his  with  a 
look  not  commonplacr,  a  lixik  defiant  and  tragic 
and  lonely.  I'hc  blind  was*'**  tkiwn  and  the  mjuI 
of  the  man  was  at  its  windows.  Ellsworth’s  gaze 
was  a  question.  PeiKlIeton  answered. 

“Yes,"  he  said,  “that’s**"*  it.  I  lovetl  her.  No¬ 
body  else,  ever.  But  of  course  you  won  out.  And 
you  think  your  life  has  been  hard.  Pool,  Johnny 
Ellsworth,****  Me,  I’ve  had  millions — and  nothing 
else.  Millions  aren’t  partKularly  cozy  to  live  alone 
with." 

Ellsworth’s  hand****  was  on  the  other’s  now.  “I 
never  knew,”  he  said,  stammering  the  short  words. 

“Well,  you  know  now,”  said  Jimmy  Pendleton,**** 
“and  if  you  grudge  me  any  fun  I  can  get  out  of 
being  a  millionaire,  you’re  a  devil.  'I'hat  boy  of 
yours,  /’oi****  going  to  send  him  to  Yale;  I'm  going 
to  take  him  abroad;  I’m  going  to — oh,  darn,” 
“What?"  Pdlsworth  laughed. 

“Why,  you’ll  be**®*  rich  in  six  months.  The  boy 
won’t  need  me." 

“You  shall  go  halves  in  the  boy,  Jimmy,”  the 
other  sixike  brokenly.  Ami  then,  in***”  a  flash: 
“There’s  a  man  in  the  class  I  must  find  n<iw,  and 
I  don’t  know  who  he  is.” 

“What  do  you  mean?"  Pendleton  asked. 

And****  Ellsworth  told  the  story  of  his  coming 
to  New  Haven.  As  he  finished,  staring  with  a  new 
passion  of  affection***"  at  the  liald  head  and  un¬ 
classic  profile  turned  from  him  to  the  flying  land¬ 
scape,  he  felt  his  pulse  leap  ami  stami  still.*'*"  In 
that  second  he  knew. 

'‘Jim.”  he  said,  “it  was  you." 

Pendleton  turned  his  head  ami  hxiked  at  him. 
“I  suppose  you’ll  want  to**""  pay  me,"  he  said 
sadly. 

Ellsworth,  quite  careless  of  the  hundred  or  so 
|ieople  about  them,  put  his  arm  around  the**** 
other’s  shoulder.  “Never,  Jimmy,”  he  said.  “You’ll 
never  see  a  cent  of  that  money  till  your  dying  day. 
So  give  it****  up.  And  I’ll  never  thank  you.  I — 
I  can’t." 


A  variety  of  attractiva  dasigaa — priead  aa  law 
at  it  it  tafa  for  yoa  to  pay. 

Fr»0  tampUi  fnr  Ik*  nskimt 

MARTIN’S  DIPLOMA  CO. 

87  Suataar  St.,  Battoa,  Matt. 


“(io  to  thunder,”  remarked  Pendleton  savagely. 
.\ml  then,  after  a  pause:****  “Wouldn’t  you  ha\c 
done  it?" 

“Margaret  said  that,”  Ellsworth  threw  at  him. 
“Margaret  said  it  would  be  selfish  not  to  take**** 
It.  She  said  that  the  man  who  did  that  thing  in 
that  way  was  heavenly.  That’s  her  word,  heavenly." 

There  was  no  answer,**®*  but  the  slow  red  which 
spread  to  Jimmy  Pendleton’s  bald  head  showed  that 
he  heard. 

“I  thought  I  had  no  friends,”  Ellsworth  s|Nikc  a 
****  moment  later.  “I  thought  you  fellows  were 
kindhearted,  but  would  draw  the  line  at  taking  any 
trouble.” 

“Johnny,”  said****  the  other,  “I  want  you  to  cut 
out  that.  It’s  |ioor.  It’s  cheap.  Don’t  be  a  con¬ 
ceited  'ass  ami  think  you’re  the  only  man*"**  with 
decent  feelings.  The  cockles  of  your  heart  warm 
up  when  the  class  is  concerned,  don’t  they?  You'll 
go  a  long  way  for  one***®  of  us,  wouldn’t  you’ 
.Ml  right,  then;  why  shouldn’t  we  be  as  decent  as 
you?  We  are;  we’re  pretty  fond  of  each  other,*'"* 
and  you’re  one  of  us.  Moreover,  you  ungrateful 
chump,  you’re  a  s{iecial  one,  for  that  voice  of  yours 
gets  us  where  nothing*’*®  else  can.  Nobixly  gives 
a  hang,  except  to  regret  it  for  you,  if  you’ve  )iulled 
off  success  or  not.  That’s  your  darn  sclf-*'**c6n- 
sciousness,  don’t  you  know.  And  look  here,  Johnny, 
it’s  nothing  new  to  say,  but  the  world  is  full  of 
friends  if  you’ll  hold  out*'**  your  hand  and  take 
’em.  Must  people  are  kindly;  they’re  only  hesitat¬ 
ing  for  fear  you’ll  snub  them,  just  the  way  you’re*'** 
hesitating.  It’s  such  a  foolish  waste  of  energy  to  be 
always  on  guard  against  a  lot  of  well-meaning 
good***®  souls.  When  we  get  back  to  New  Haven 
tonight  just  look  at  the  fellows  with  new  glasses — 
try  rose  color.  See  a  friend****  in  each  one  of 
them;  he’s  there  all  right.” 

“I’ll  do  anything  you  say,  Jim,”  said  Johnny 
Ellsworth.  “I  believe  in  one  man****  now  for 
good.  I  didn’t  kmiw  a  fellow  could  have  as  gotMl 
a  friend  as — ” 

“Oh,  shut  up,”  sakl  Jimmy  Pemlleton. 

The****  runaways  had  just  missed  at  Stamford 
an  up-boumi  train  and  had  waited  a  long  time  for 
the  next.  When  they  finally  landed****  at  New 
Haven  it  was  eight-thirty  in  the  evening.  They 
had  dined  cn  route,  and  Pendleton  was  in  the  blue 
blouse**®*  and  cap  which  he  had  forgotten  to  change 
in  his  rush  after  the  escaping  Ellsworth.  They 
sto|>ped  at  headquarters  to****  leave  Ellsworth’s  bag 
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and  to  let  him  get  into  the  class  costume.  Then, 
through  the  delirium  of  the  town,  the  staid  old**** 
New  England  town  gone  mad  with  color  and  up¬ 
roar  of  two  thousand  “boys"  of  all  ages,  they  hur¬ 
ried  to  College  Street.*®*®  In  the  tunnel  of  Phelps’s 
archway  Jim  Donnelly,  Yale  policeman,  friend  of 
every  Yale  boy  for  uncountctl*®*®  years.  op(ioscd  his 
authority  to  trespassers,  let  pass  the  rightful  lords  of 
the  campus.  He  honored  the  latecomers,*®®"  as  they 
forced  their  way  through  the  crowd,  with  a  short 
nod. 

“Better  hurry  up;  the  Thirties  are  at  it,"  he  ad¬ 
monished*®*®  them. 

Over  the  wall  of  the  buildings  one  heard  not  a 
sound  in  College  Street;  even  in  the  archway  one 
did  not  hear.*®*®  As  the  belated  men  stepped  into 
the  campus  the  noise  burst  on  them  like  a  clap  of 
thuruler.  Bands  played,  lights  flashed,  brilliant*®*® 
figures  wove  and  interwove,  men's  voices  filled  all 
the  air.  Through  the  crowd  a  man  might  thread 
his  way,  but  there  was  no*®"®  empty  space  on  the 
campus.  With  that,  one  caught  here  and  there  a 
costume,  a  face,  which  one  knew.  Then,  as  they 
strxxl  peering.*'®®  out  of  the  smoke  and  darkness,  out 
of  the  mad  uproar,  coming  to  them  as  if  out  of  a 
wiknI,  was  the  head  of  a*'*®  column  of  marching 
men.  And  the  men  wore  blue  blouses.  The 
Thirties — his  class — his  friends.  By  the  knowledge 
of  the  friend  beside*'*®  him  he  knew  that.  They 
came  on,  cheered,  challenged,  greeted  now  and  again 
out  of  the  waving,  changing  crowd,  marching*'*® 
steadily  along,  the  workmen  of  the  nation. 

And  as  they  came,  suddenly,  by  a  miracle,  the 
bands  all  stopped  playing*'*®  at  once;  there  was  a 
moment's  lull,  and  one  heard  individual  voices  in 
the  half  silence.  And  then  their  own**®®  band,  the 
blue-bloused  band  of  the  Thirties,  broke  into  music; 
an  indeterminate  chord,  and  it  swung  full  into  the*'*® 
familiar  rhythm  of  “Amici.”  The  foremost  men 
were  at  Phelps’s  archway  by  now,  and  somebody 
shouted  “Johnny***®  Ellsworth,"  as  they  saw  him 
and  connected  the  song  with  his  singing  of  it  that 
morning.  And  behold,  all  along***®  the  line  they 
were  calling  his  name,  as  if  they  knew,  as  if  they 
welcomed  him  back  to  hope  and  life  and  undying 
friendship.***® 

Ellsworth,  dizzy  with  happiness,  tcMik  the  torch 
that  “little  old  Saint  Peter"  thrust  at  him,  and  fell 
into  line  beside**®®  a  fat,  short,  bald-headed  man 
whose  face  shone  to  him  lik'*  t*s"  face  of  an  .angel. 
Digby  and  Loomis  were  ahead;***®  he  had  met  their 
smiling  eyes,  and  he  knew  with  a  choking  gladness 
that  they  knew  that  he  had  a  right  in  this  column***® 


EXPERT  TYPIST-STENOGRAPHER,  with  »- 
ecutiv*  ability  and  aiparianca,  wantad  to 
managa  stanographic  buraau  in  loading 
Southarn  univarsity.  Singla  man  undar  35 
praforrad.  Taaching  axporianca  valuabla. 
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of  eflicicnt  workmen;  that  he  had  not  come  with 
empty  hands  to  Mother  Yale;  that  he,  too,  brought 
his  offering  of***®  honorable  wtirk  to  lay  on  her 
altar.  He  could  not  find  his  voice;  but  the  ambas¬ 
sador,  turning,  threw  back  a***®  word. 

“Sing,  you  devil,"  he  ordered.  “What  are  you 
good  for,  Johnny  Ellsworth?  Sing." 

And  with  that  the  voice  came,  and  above  the**"® 
others,  clear  and  sweet  through  all  the  others,  it 
lifted  suddenly,  with  its  undertone  of  words  unsaid, 
of  things  men***®  never  tell,  of  friendship  eternal. 
The  strong  tones  of  the  world-worn  men  followed 
that  wonderful  voice,  and  tears  shone  in***®  some 
eyes  as  they  sang,  not  kn<iwing  that  the  man  who 
led  them  was  sending  up  a  thanksgiving. 

So  the  Thirties  marched  about***®  the  campus, 
with  torches  flaring  and  bands  playing  and  the 
classes  shouting,  and  Ellsworth's  voice  led  them, 
singing***®  “Amici."  (64K1) 

Your  Opportunity  in  Business 

By  GUY  S.  FRY 

Most  successful  businesses  have  grown  from  small 
beginnings  and  a  live  busin:-ss  continues  to  grow. 
So  the  worker*®  in  business  is  always  a  builder,  a 
creator,  watching  his  ideas  take  sha|>e  in  rtalitics  and 
the*®  structure  that  he  has  planned  grow  in  jxiwer 
and  usefulness  until  it  makes  his  influence  felt  in 
the  lives  of  hundreds*®  of  thousands  of  others. 

Business  puts  you  in  touch  with  the  whole  world, 
for  business  is  only  a  general  name*®  for  service. 
It  exists  in  producing  and  distributing  the  things 
people  want  and  it  is  as  broad  as  the'®®  varying 
wants  of  people. 

Not  only  is  it  the  greatest  field  of  endeavor  in  the 
mixlern  world,  but  it  reaches'*®  over  into  every 
other  branch  of  human  activity  so  that  the  doctor, 
the  lawyer,  the  engineer**®  must  all  be  business  men. 
There  can  be  no  lack  of  interest  in  commercial 
work  for  one  who  puts  his  heart  and  mind'*®  into  it. 

As  a  business  must  grow,  so  the  people  in  its 
organization  must  grow  with  it. 

Some  will  advance'*®  more  rapidly  than  others. 
Numerous  factors  affect  this.  Unusual  person^ 
ability  is  a*®®  valuable  asset  in  business  as  else¬ 
where — but,  contrary  perhaps  to  one’s  natural  pre¬ 
sumption,  only**®  occasionally  is  it  the  controlling 
element  in  the  rise  of  a  successful  person. 

Reasonable***  intelligence  is  necessary  for  satis¬ 
factory  commercial  work,  but  very  few  people  would 
be**®  unfitted  for  business  life  by  lack  of  intel¬ 
ligence.  It  is  more  the  use  they  n:akc  of  their 
intelligence  that  counts.**® 

Industry  or  willingness  to  work  is  a  vital  factor. 
Business  is  a  poor  field  for  a  lazy  person.'®®  Ordi¬ 
nary  intelligence  applied  in  faithful  and  painstaking 
effort  will  certainly  be  recognized  and"*  rewarded. 

The  rate  of  progress  will  be  very  materially  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  training  you  give  yourself  before*** 
taking  a  position  and  the  nature  of  the  work  you 
secure.  Of  the  several  avenues  through  which  a*** 
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New  Gregg  Books  ....  All  Published  in  1937 

ECONOMICS  - 

BASIC  PRINCIPLES  and  PROBLEMS 

by  Rudolf  K.  Michels 


A  new  secondary  text  which  inrveys  and  appraises  an  economic  world  that  has  under¬ 
gone  tremendous  changes.  The  tendencies  and  effects  of  late  legislation  receive  fnll  considera¬ 
tion.  Monetary  problems,  1937  banking  regulations,  and  late  index  figures  are  prominent  features. 
Graphs  and  statistics  on  the  secondary  school  level  are  used  with  telling  effect.  The  author 
has  had  wide  experience  in  teaching,  in  research,  and  in  business.  This  new  text  teaches 
economics  soundly,  impartially,  and  authoritatively . List  Price,  $1.60 


PROGRESSIVE  BUSINESS  LAW 

By  Filfus  and  Kasden 

A  secondary  school  text  that  uses  the  case 
method  of  presentation.  Cases  are  followed  by 
tests  and  principles.  The  method  develops 
inductive  reasoning,  understanding,  confidence, 
and  initiative.  The  authors  are  experienced 
teachers  of  the  subject.  Key  contains  teaching 
suggestions  and  decisions  on  all  cases. 
. List  Price,  $1.20 

BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS, 
COLLEGE  EDITION 

By  R.  Robert  Rosenberg 

An  advanced  course  in  business  arithmetic  for 
junior  colleges,  teachers  colleges,  and  private 
commercial  schools.  Provides  that  thorough 
foundation  in  business  calculations  that  is 
needed  in  the  business  world  and  in  teaching 
commercial  arithmetic.  In  pad  form,  with 
perforated  pages.  A  unit  of  work  on  each 
page.  Contains  a  comprehensive  testing  pro¬ 
gram . List  Price,  $1.00 

FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  CORRE¬ 
SPONDENCE  AND  READINGS 

By  Fish  and  Snotv 

This  practical  text  converts  French  into  com¬ 
mercial  French.  Emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
vocabulary,  forms  of  expression,  and  practices 
that  are  most  used  in  commerce.  The  major 
emphasis  is  on  business  correspondence  and 
articles  with  a  commercial  content.  Contains 
a  French-English  and  an  English-French  vo- 
eabulary . List  Price,  $1.20 


COLLEGIATE  SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING 

By  Haynes,  Graham,  and  Moses 

This  textbook  is  secretarial  training  on  the 
college  level.  It  emphasizes  secretarial  duties, 
personality  development,  business  etiquette, 
and  office  organiution.  Includes  practical 
chapters  on  obtaining  a  position  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Contains  an  abundance  of  practical  pro¬ 
jects.  Written  by  active  teachers  of  the  sub¬ 
ject. . List  Price,  $1.20 

BUSINESS  OFFICES 

By  G.  L.  Harris 

Gives  a  thorough  understanding  of  business 
office  organisation  and  practice.  Each  depart¬ 
mental  office  of  a  business  is  considered,  its 
functions  explained,  the  records  which  must 
be  kept  described,  the  procedures  outlined, 
the  available  positions  discussed,  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  to  other  departments  of  the  business  made 
clear.  For  classes  in  junior  colleges  and  pri¬ 
vate  commercial  schools.  A  charge  must  be 
made  for  examination  copies  of  this  title. 
. List  Price,  $2.00 

TEACHER’S  MANUAL  FOR 
DIRECT-METHOD  MATERIALS 
FOR  GREGG  SHORTHAND 

By  Ann  Brewington 

For  use  with  the  text  ‘^Direct-Method  Materi¬ 
als  for  Gregg  Shorthand.”  Presents  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  method,  basic  principles  under¬ 
lying  the  method,  teaching  techniques,  lesson 
plans,  comments  on  assignments,  and  com¬ 
ments  on  the  measurement  of  achievement. 
. Net  Price,  $.25 
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)ounif  pcrion  might  enter  the  business  office,  rteno- 
graphic  or  secreurial  work  undoubtedly  offers***  the 
most  direct  route  to  the  more  important  places  in 
the  organization.  You  already  are  started  along**® 
that  road.  (402) 

Enthusiasm 

By  W.  W.  GOODRICH 
In  the  **Spccialty  Salcaman” 

I  am  the  great  builder  in  the  world.  I  am  the 
foundation  of  every  triumph.  I  am  the  dynamo  of*" 
human  action.  No  matter  what  your  position  is,  I 
can  better  it — my  name  is  Enthusiasm. 

I  change*®  the  conditions  of  men  and  the  destinies 
of  nations — no  one  is  proof  against  my  power.  Put 
me  to  work  within*®  your  mind  and  I  will  harness 
such  enthusiasm  to  your  work  that  no  force  can 
block  the  road  to  your  success.*® 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  use  me.  I  am  catching,  and 
when  you  show  me  to  the  world  all  men  staml  in 
admiration*®®  and  lend  their  efforts  to  your  supjxirt. 
Breed  me  in  your  thoughts,  graft  me  to  your  mind, 
and  I  will  show  you  a  power’*®  so  great  that  you 
will  shout  and  laugh  for  very  jcy.  You  will  sec  the 
way  to  the  actual  realization  of’*®  your  gixxl  ambi¬ 
tions,  and  every  doubt  and  fear  will  be  lost  in  the 
echo  of  your  rejoicing  certainty. 

I’*®  say  to  yonder  barren  plain,  ‘‘Become  a  city!" 
ami  it  becomes  a  city.  I  put  glory  into  the  mean¬ 
est’*"  work,  and  out  of  the  lowest  occupations  create 
unheard  of  opportunities. 

With  all  your  getting,  get*®®  enthusiasm.  It  will 
take  you  Miaring  to  heights  undreamed  of  and  give 
you  great  rewards  for  honest  labpr.  Grapple**"  it 
to  your  heart  with  hoops  of  steel,  for  it  is  master  of 
confidence,  contentment,  and  riches.  (236) 

Actual  Business  Letters 

From  Ike  minmiug  telt  submitted  in  Ike  lest  Grett  News 
Letter  Contest  by  Marion  E.  Bemuckmmt,  Norik  Haven, 
Connecticut ;  and  Cora  Jean  Hotaard,  Spokane,  W askinttan 

Mr.  Harold  Rice 
East  Main  Street 
New  laindon,  Gonnecticut 
Dear  Mr.  Rice: 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Drury*®  I.ane 
Chamber  of  Commerce  that  you  are  contemplating 
a  trip  to  Drury  Lane,  ami  we  hasten  to  extend  to 
you*®  the  hospitality  and  courtesies  of  Hotel  Drury 
Lane. 

The  Hotel  has  been  rcmivated  recendy*®  and 
every  room  is  in  first-class  condition,  the  rates  being 
as  follows; 

Single  room,  with  bath.  $3.00,*®  $3.50,  $4.00,  $5.00. 

Double  room,  with  bath,  $4.00,  $5.00,  $6.00, 
$7.00,'®®  and  $8.00. 

In  connection  with  the  Hotel,  we  operate  a  Din¬ 
ing  Room,  specializing  in  genuine’*®  5>outhern 


dishes.  A  la  carte  service  may  be  had  at  all  times, 
and  we  serve  the  following  meals: 


Club  Breakfasts’*® .  45c  to  $1.00 

Table  d'Hote  Luncheon .  .75 

Table  d’Hote  Dinner  .  1.00 


We  are’*®  enclosing  descriptive  literature  on  Hotel 
Drury  Lane. 

Assuring  you  it  would  indeed  be  a  pleasure  to’*® 
have  you  with  us,  we  are. 

Cordially  yours,  (187) 

CHEAPER  THAN  A  VACATION  AT  HOME! 

W'hat  kind  of  vacation  can  you  take  at  home 
for  less  than  $2*^5?  We  offer  you  a*®  tour  includ¬ 
ing  Holland,  Belgium,  Ciermany  (The  Rliine),  and 
France  at  an  all-inclusive  price.  New  York  to  New 
York,  of*®  $295. 

We  know  you  arc  beset  with  conditions  and 
problems  you  did  not  face  in*®  1929.  But  the 
"World-Wide"  Tours  are  designed  to  overcome  all 
obstacles. 

Europe  is  nearer  than  ever*®  before.  The  splen¬ 
did  ships  of  today  make  it  nearer  in  distance.  Our 
tours  make  it  nearer  in  price,  and  a  more’®*  in¬ 
telligent  attitude  toward  foreigners  brings  Europe 
nearer  to  our  understanding. 

You  will  cheerfully  admit’*®  that  you  want  to 
visit  foreign  lands.  You  would  be  unnatural  if  you 
did  not  feel  the  urge  to  travel. 

And  travel’*®  is  not  just  money  spent.  It  is  money 
invested,  just  like  money  spent  for  education.  Travel 
dollars’*®  pay  big  dividends  too — dividends  which 
will  never  be  passed — dividends  which  will  be  paid 
in  the  gold  currency’*®  of  understanding.  Travel 
can  be  enjoyed  in  retrospect.  The  friemls  and  con¬ 
tacts  you  make  will  always  be  a  source*®"  of  pleas¬ 
ure  and  continued  satisfaction. 

Professional  advaiKement,  with  increased  pay, 
often  comes  as  a  direct**®  result  of  a  trip  to  Europe. 

IT  PAYS  TO  TRAVEL. 

Can  you  afford  to  miss  this  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity?**® 

Oirdially  yours,  (244) 

Dear  Fellow  Traveler: 

Membership  in  the  National  Travel  Club  brings 
you,  for  only  $4  a  year: 

1. *®  Special  reduced  rates  in  selected  hotels  and 
shops  of  the  United  States,  and  leading  hotels  of 
Europe. 

2. *®  A  $2,000  Accident  Insurance  Policy,  increas¬ 
ing  in  ten  years  to  $4,000,  written*®  by  one  of 
the  greatest  insurance  companies. 

3.  The  Club  magazine  TRAVEL,  which,  with 
its  wealth  of  superb*®  pictures  gathered  from  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth,  is  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  inspiring  magazines’®*  published.  At 
35c  a  copy  at  newsstands,  you  would  pay  $4  a  year 
for  this  wonderful  magazine’*®  alone. 

4.  Full  use  of  the  Club‘s  Information  Bureau 
which  supplies  to  members  without  charge,  book- 
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lets,  guides  and'**  general  information  relating  to 
travel  in  any  part  of  the  world — as  well  as  special 
motor  touring'*®  service  with  detailed  road  in¬ 
formation  anywhere. 

5.  Participation,  with  any  of  your  guests,  in  all 
Club'**  dinners  at  which  eminent  explorers  and 
travelers  are  the  speakers. 

The  National  Travel  Club  is  growing***  by  leaps 
and  bounds  and  now  has  a  membership  of  approxi¬ 
mately  35,000!  Wouldn’t  you  like  to**®  associate 
yourself  with  this  national  movement  to  promote 
travel,  spread  geographic  knowledge,  foster  a  spirit*** 
of  brotherhiMxl  among  travelers,  and  provide  pro¬ 
tection  for  its  members?  In  order  to  broaden  the 
Club’s**®  activities,  we  arc  inviting  you  and  some 
others  whose  names  have  been  suggested  as  being 
interested”*®  in  travel,  to  become  associate  mem¬ 
bers.  The  dues  (only  $4  a  year)  bring  all  the  bene¬ 
fits  cited**®  above,  which  arc  worth  many  times  the 
low  cost  of  an  associate  membership. 

You  necti  not  even  send  the**®  $4  now!  Just 
mail  the  enclosed  card  to  signify  your  acceptance 
of  this  invitation.  It  will,  however,**®  give  you  the 
immediate  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges  if  check 
accompanies  application.**® 

Very  truly  yours,  (364) 

By  Wits  and  Wags 

On  the  Return  Trip 

Inquisitive  I^<ly:  Where  did  those  large  rocks 
come  from  ? 

TirctI  (iuule:  The  glaciers  brought  them  down. 

Inquisitive  I^ady;  Hut  where  are  the  glaciers? 

I'ired  (>uidc:  1'hcy  have  gone  back  after  more 
rocks. 

The  Long  and  Short  of  It 

Employment  Manager:  You’re  an  excellent  pen¬ 
man;  you  write  a  clear-cut  hand.  But  can  you  write 
shorthami’ 

Applicant:  Oh.  yes,  but  it  takes  me  longer. 

She’d  Loat  the  Point 

A  safety  authority  was  qudting  accident  statistics 
in  a  Western  college.  In  his  audience  were  two 
flappers. 

Out  of  bright  red  lips  came  this  question,  "What 
does  he  mean.  Lulu,  when  he  says  ‘two  (xiint 
five’  men  are  killed  out  of  each  1,000  injured?’’ 

’’Why,  Betty,”  said  Lulu,  "he  means  two  are  killed 
and  five  arc  at  the  point  of  death.” 

To  Break  Even 

“Jane,”  said  a  lady  to  her  servant,  "you  have 
broken  more  than  your  wages  amount  to.  What  can 
be  done  to  prevent  this?  ” 

”I  really  don’t  know,  mum,”  said  Jane,  "unless 
you  raise  my  wages.” 


The  Fatal  Challenge 

"Well,  boys.”  said  the  kindly  old  gentleman  to  a 
group  of  urchins  gathered  along  the  river  bank,  “and 
why  do  you  gaze  so  intendy  upon  yon  seething 
waters?” 

"We’re  seeing  who  can  stay  under  water  the 
longest.  Mister,”  piped  up  the  largest,  “and  Jimmy’s 
been  down  forty-seven  minutes  already.” 

A  Tribute  to  Unknown  Teachers 
J.  W.  Studebakcr 

Commissioner  of  Education 

(From  School  IJfe) 

UNKNOWN,  save  to  the  few  in  his  own 
community,  the  teacher  stands  with  staid 
concern  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  hoys 
and  girls.  He  seeks  to  bring  better  order  out 
of  confusion.  He  keens  the  faith  in  human 
endeavor  that  made  Washington  and  Lincoln 
live  on  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women. 

We  well  know  that  cheers  for  great  deeds  may 
be  muffled  over  night  or  silenced  forever  by 
tomorrow.  Mere  popularity  may  sink  into  olv 
livion  when  a  new  hero  mounts  the  rostrum 
calling  some  different  ware.  From  the  most 
loudly  applauded  effort  becomes  only  a  small 
part  of  the  record  of  mankind. 

Rut  the  teacher’s  daily  work  with  his  pupils, 
his  quiet  kindliness,  his  unassuming  leadershp. 
his  thoughtful  and  gracious  deeds,  his  silent 
inspiration — these  live  on  in  the  hearts  of  men 
and  women.  These  go  into  life’s  eternal  pat 
tern. 

Great,  even  as  Washington  and  Lincoln  were 
great,  is  the  teacher  who  leads  the  youth  to  an 
admirable  way  of  life. 


•  Pace  and  Pace,  in  their  book,  “Good  English 
As  a  Business  Asset,’’  tell  the  story  of  a  cashier 
in  a  small  western  bank  who  had  studied  bank¬ 
ing  and  English  at  night.  He  wrote  an  article 
on  “Bank  Acceptances,’’  which  was  widely  div 
tributed. 

A  copy  of  his  article  came  to  the  attention  of 
the  president  of  a  large  eastern  bank.  This  prom 
inent  banker,  himself  a  master  of  clear,  sue 
cinct  English,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  cashier  com 
plimenting  him  not  only  upon  his  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  but  also  upon  his  “simple,  logical,  and  happy 
manner  of  expression.’’  Today  that  cashier  is  one 
of  the  vice  presidents  of  the  eastern  bank. 

Verbal  skill  is  an  invaluable  asser.  In  any 
field,  this  ability  will  make  a  person  outstanding 
among  his  fellows. 
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This  Tear  and  T^xt  Tear 


ITH  this  issue  the  BEW  closes 
another  school  year  of  professional 
service  in  business  education.  As  we 
glance  over  the  contents  for  the  past  year, 
we  believe  we  may  be  pardoned  for  our 
feeling  of  pride  in  having  been  privileged 
to  present  to  our  readers  the  constructive 
thinking  of  such  a  distinguished  group  of 
educators. 

•  •  Leading  off  in  the  September  issue, 
Dr.  Douglas  C.  Ridgley  and  Dr.  W.  Elmer 
Ekhlaw  started  our  series  of  articles  on  that 
important  business  subject.  Economic 
Geography.  The  series  has  proved  so 
valuable,  and  reprints  have  been  in  such 
demand,  that  this  month  the  HEW  will 
issue  a  ^page  monograph  containing  the 
ten  articles  in  the  series.  This  mono¬ 
graph  will  be  distributed  with  our  com¬ 
pliments  to  anyone  desiring  a  copy. 

Next  year  we  shall  present  Economic 
Geography  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
Dr.  Ridgley  will  conduct  a  monthly  round 
table,  and  a  cordial  invitation  has  been 
extended  to  every  teacher  of  the  subject 
to  take  advantage  of  this  exceptional  op¬ 
portunity  to  discuss  his  problems  with 
this  educator  of  international  reputation 
(May  BEW,  page  673). 

•  •  The  September  issue  also  marked 
the  beginning  of  Dr.  William  R.  Odell’s 
series  analyzing  ten  well-known  short¬ 
hand  methods  and  materials.  That  series, 
too,  has  evoked  nation-wide  discussion,  and 
in  the  present  issue  (page  757)  an  invita¬ 
tion  is  extended  to  the  authors  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  systems  analyzed  by  Dr.  Odell  to  set 
forth  in  next  year’s  BEW  their  own  com¬ 
ments  on  his  analysis. 


•  •  A  distinguished  group  of  typewriting 
teachers,  with  William  R.  Foster  as  com¬ 
mentator,  have  been  discussing  methods  in 
our  columns  throughout  the  year.  In  the 
April  issue.  Dr.  August  Dvorak  and  Miss 
Nellie  L.  Merrick  joined  the  group.  We 
have  a  rich  program  ahead  for  our  readers 
who  are  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
the  teaching  of  this  important  skill  subject. 

•  •  Mr.  L.  E.  Frailcy,  for  ten  years  |Kr- 
sonnel  director  of  the  Purina  Mills,  St. 
Louis,  and  for  the  past  two  years  an  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Dartnell  Q)rporation,  (Chicago, 
completes  with  this  issue  an  uninterrupted 
two-year  series  of  business-letter  prob¬ 
lems.  In  Mr.  Frailey’s  estimation,  these 
problems  have  been  solved  by  both  teach¬ 
ers  and  students  fully  as  well  as,  and  in 
many  cases  better  than,  they  would  have 
been  solved  by  many  exj^rienced  business- 
letter  writers  on  the  job. 

Mr.  Frailey’s  informal  comments  on  the 
thousands  of  letters  that  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  in  these  monthly  contests  and  his 
sound  business  philosophy  expressed  in  his 
criticisms  have  been  of  immeasurable  value 
to  those  who  participated  in  the  contests. 

•  •  A  by-product  of  the  Frailcy  contests, 
which  has  turned  out  to  he  a  major  prod¬ 
uct,  was  announced  in  the  November 
issue  under  the  heading,  “A  Summer  Va¬ 
cation  Business  Project,”  by  Milton  Briggs. 
Sweeping  through  the  hcx)kkccping  class¬ 
rooms  of  the  country,  the  Briggs  monthly 
bookkeeping  problems  arc  being  solved  by 
several  thousand  students. 

•  •  It  appears  that  in  the  Briggs  and 
Frailcy  problems  the  BEW  has  found  an 
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ideal  type  of  project  to  supplement  the  texts 
on  bookkeeping  and  business  correspondence. 
These  problem  contests  will  be  expanded 
next  year,  and  in  September  a  plan  will  be 
launched  for  the  awarding  of  certificates  to 
all  studenu  who  meet  a  specified  standard  of 
accomplishment  in  the  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lems.  This  new  service  will  he  fwttcrncd 
after  the  credentials  plan  that  is  being  car¬ 
ried  on  so  successfully  for  shorthand  and 
typewriting  by  the  Gregg  Writer,  our  sister 
publication. 

•  •  Junior  Business  Training  is  an  cspecialU 
fertile  field  for  the  ex|>ansion  of  this  type  of 
project,  and  we  have  plans  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  series  of  business  problems  on  the 
ninth-grade  level.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
some  original  thinking  during  the  summer 
months,  with  a  most  attractive  reward  await¬ 
ing  the  teacher  who  is  selected  to  cover  the 
subject  for  the  BEW. 

•  *  Our  mail  bag  brings  us  daily  evidence 
of  the  helpful  classroom  service  these  five  spe¬ 
cial  departments  are  rendering — 

The  Lamp  of  Experience,  Harriet  P.  Hanker. 

On  the  Lookout,  Archibald  Alan  Rowic. 

Your  Student  Clubs,  Robert  H.  Scott. 

The  Counting  House,  James  A.  McFadzcn. 

Artistic  Typewriting,  Margaret  M.  McGinn. 

To  these  departments  we  added,  in  March. 
“Wondering  and  Wandering,”  by  Louis  A. 
Iwcslie,  who  joined  our  staff  in  January  as 
associate  editor.  Mr.  Leslie  will  continue  to 
wonder  and  wander  with  our  readers  through 
the  fields  of  business  education  next  year,  and 
the  thousands  of  readers  who  have  enjoyed 
his  delightful  style  of  writing  in  the  News 
Letter  and  the  BEW  may  look  forward  to 
many  hours  of  pleasurable  and  profitable 
reading  of  contributions  from  his  pen. 

•  •  Although  BEW’s  ninety-six  pages  a 
month  supply  your  major  needs  in  profes¬ 
sional  reading,  we  want  to  make  doubly 
sure  that  those  needs  are  fully  met,  so  we  are 
again  entrusting  to  the  capable  editorship  of 
Dr.  Jessie  Graham  our  department  on  profes¬ 
sional  reading.  Her  scholarly  criticisms  have 
made  this  department  a  most  welcome  read¬ 


er's  guide  for  the  busy  commercial  teacher 
and  administrator. 

•  •  Before  laying  aside  this  year’s  issues  of 
the  BEW  (Volume  XVII),  we  suggest  that 
you  read  again  these  three  articles: 

“The  Acquisition  of  Skill,”  by  James  L.  Mur- 
scll,  November  issue,  nage  157. 

“Your  Technical  Skill  Finds  a  Job,”  by  Vier- 
ling  Kersey,  February  issue,  page  399. 

“Educating  Pers<inalities  for  Kusiness,”  by 
l.aurancc  F.  Shaffer,  May  issue,  page  651. 

•  •  Our  editorial  plans  for  a  bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter  BEW  in  1937-1938  are  well  under  way. 
Your  September  issue  will  bring  to  you  a 
complete  description  of  the  year’s  offerings, 
with  an  exclusive  pedagogic  scoop  that  will 
cause  commercial  educators  to  treasure  every 
issue  of  Volume  XVIII. 


•  •  Among  the  exclusive  services  that  we 
shall  bring  to  you  is  the  new  department  de¬ 
voted  to  the  organization  and  administration 
of  business  education,  announced  in  the  May 
BEW,  pages  692-693.  Dr.  Harl  R.  Douglass, 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  the  editor  of 
this  new  department,  has  already  received 
many  replies  to  the  check  list  that  was  mailed 
last  month  to  several  thousand  superintendents 
and  principals,  and  which  appears  in  th>. 
issue  on  pages  828-830. 

If  your  superintendent  and  principal  have 
not  seen  this  check  list,  we  urge  you  to  call 
it  to  their  attention.  Also  have  them  read  the 
announcement  of  the  department  in  the  May 
BEW  and  then  get  in  touch  with  Dr.  Doug¬ 
lass  so  that  your  schoed  may  be  represented 
in  this  extremely  important  study. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  copies  of  this 
check  list,  with  a  letter  of  explanation  from 
Dr.  Douglass,  to  any  school  administrator 
designated  by  you.  Simply  mail  a  postal  card, 
listing  the  names  of  those  you  wish  to  re¬ 
ceive  this  material. 
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And  now  we  want  you  to  enjoy  the  June 
issue  and  to  wish  you  a  very  happy  vacation  * 
and  a  well-deserved  rest  from  your  profes-  t 
sional  duties.  When  you  return  in  the  fall,  ^ 
the  BEW  will  be  on  hand  to  continue  its 
classroom  service  to  you  and  to  your  students. 
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luiKtit  III  pciMiiiN  will)  arc  Imilviiii;  tor  lulp  ol  llu^ 
kiiiil.  I  lu  ^lll)K•l.t^  III  iiu|uii  v  arc  Ml  \arici!  that, 
alter  placing;  tire  inaioiitx  ot  tlic  c]uestiiins  and  an¬ 
ew  c•r^  under  seven  headings,  she  had  a  nuniher  lett 
lor  ‘  (^ibhages  and  Kings.” 

The  answers,  written  in  entertaining  stvle,  are 
inueh  more  than  lists.  They  contain  pertinent  coni- 
iiieiits  alvout  tile  hooks  recommended  .iiiel  their  re¬ 
lationship  to  other  hooks  mentioned. 

lor  example,  here  are  a  tew  sentences  written 
111  aiiswei  to  a  plea  tor  readahle  hiKiks — novels  and 
iioii-techmcal  iioii-tiction — dealing  with  develop¬ 
ments  111  .\merican  social  ami  economie  lite  since 
aUiiit  IhM)  or  I'HIU: 

One  ot  the  earliest  novels  to  make  social  ami 
economic  epiestioiis  the  tulcrum  ol  its  tale  was  'rile 
Hreailvvinner' ■  (Harperst.  ...  In  it.  Hav  satiri/.ed 
the  trade  unions  and  upheld  economic  individual¬ 
ism;  the  biKik  ...  IS  ot  interest  today  solely  for 
the  light  It  casts  on  the  economic  trends  of  its 
time.  .\  v  ear  later.  William  Dean  Howells,  in  ‘  I  he 
Rise  ot  Silas  Lapham’  (Houghton  Mitllin.  dealt  with 
the  business  ideals  ot  the  period.  .  .  ." 

In  this  manner,  thirtv-one  Ixioks  on  the  topic  ol 
‘  elevelopments  in  .\merican  social  and  economic  lite 
since  about  I  SMI  or  191)0"  are  mentioned. 

lor  a  reader  interested  in  one  ot  the  topics 
included  here,  this  biuik  is  ideal.  The  topics, 
moreover,  represent  the  interests  of  the  general  re.ui- 
ing  public  because  they  were  originateel  In  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  large  group. 

Char  vtTt  RIM  ICS  of  Cood  Tkacming,  Senior 
High  School,  Oakland  Public  Schools,  Oak¬ 
land,  California,  S  pages  (paper  binding), 
no  date,  5  cents. 

IiikkI  teaching  is  here  described  in  terms  of  the 
practices  that  characterize  it.  There  are  nine  prin¬ 
cipal  headings,  each  followed  by  several  statements 
showing  how  each  jirinciplc  is  applied  in  real 
Situations. 

The  nine  criteria  of  good  teaching  in  senior  high 
schools  are  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Students  rcsivond  to  each  situation  with  ap¬ 
propriate  patterns  of  behavior. 

(2)  Classroom  procedure  shows  evidence  of  care¬ 
ful  planning  and  evaluation  of  results  of 
student  work  against  accepted  criteria. 

(3)  Class  activities  ire  appropriate  to  the  stu¬ 
dents’  ages  and  maturity  levels. 

(3)  Effective  study  habits  are  being  devclo|Hd 
and  practiced. 

(5)  Instruction  is  adapted  to  individual  ditfer- 
ences. 

(6)  Definite  provision  is  made  for  growth  in 
appreciations. 

(7)  Opportunities  are  provided  for  growth  through 
self-expression. 

(fv)  Qmsideration  for  physical  health  is  apparent. 
Provisions  for  mental  health  and  happiness 
show  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
adolescent  nature. 

1  he  statements  under  each  section  vary  from  thr 


pi.ii.iii..il  ".M.iu  I  i.ils  .III  111  ii.idiiU's  '  lo  the  iiiiirt 
intangible  ".\doli  sn  nt  ideas  on  dress,  language 
behavior,  humor,  social  urges,  are  regardeil  as 
sigmrtcaiit." 

This  pamphlet  supplies  the  means  for  a  very 
thorough  teacher's  self-inventory. 

.\t  i)io-\Tst  Ai.  .\ii)s  FOR  Tfachfrs,  by  Mary  li, 
Tovvnscnil,  .\ssociate  Professor  tif  History, 
and  .Mice  (k  Stewart,  .Assistant  in  History, 
Teachers  College,  Colunibia  University.  So 
cial  Science  Service  Series:  II.  The  H.  W. 
Wilson  Cionipany,  9^0  72  University  Avenue, 
New  'I’ork,  5s.  V.  131  pp.,  73  cents. 

rills  guide  coiit.iins  well-lrieil  and  carefully  se¬ 
lected  suggestions  III  everv  held  ot  visual  aids  for 
the  teaching  ot  sosial  sciences:  a  general  bibliography 
to  such  materials  is  givni.  with  a  guiile  to  biniks  and 
.irticles  concerning  their  specific  use  and  application. 

riic  material  is  orgaiiizeil  under  the  following 
headings:  atlases;  maps;  pictures,  charts,  posters,  jxist 
cards:  moving  pictures  (silent  and  sound),  slides; 
ladio;  museums  and  their  services,  exhibits.  iiUKleis. 

Suthcient  information  for  ordering  is  given,  and 
all  entries  are  annotated. 

What  to  Ask  and  How  to  Ask  It 

•  ".Vh  .xiF,”  a  weary  teacher  murmured  as  the 
bell  signaled  the  next  class,  “I  meant  to  make 
out  a  test  for  this  class  but  1  just  couldn't  get 
around  to  it.  Now  I’ll  have  to  trust  to  inspira¬ 
tion  and  make  it  up  as  1  go  along.” 

".And  that  will  be  a  hard  test  to  correct,”  was 
a  veteran's  laconic  reply. 

This  dilemma  need  never  happen  to  a  com¬ 
mercial  teacher.  For  them  there  is  a  new, 
mimeographed  Ixioklet  containing  over  1,01H) 
short-answer  questions  of  all  types — true-false, 
multiple-choice,  and  completion — as  well  as  .some 
thought-provoking  essay  type  of  questions.  These 
questions  cover  the  fields  of  junior  business  train¬ 
ing,  secretarial  practice,  and  office  practice. 

Where  can  you  get  one.'  fust  write  to  the 
Bryant  Typing  and  Mimeograph  Bureau,  55 
West  42d  Street,  New  A’ork  City,  and  send  them 
a  check  or  money  order  for  85  cents. — M,  E.  G. 

A  SELECT  SCHOOL  S 

•  A  Business  School  with  X'nUersity 
Atmosphere  requlrinit  hiith  school  grad¬ 
uation  and  character  references  from 
every  student.  Owned  by  educators 
of  national  prom'nence.  Students  tan 
choose  between  the  cultural  and  social 
advantages  of  Washington  or  New  York 
City.  Secretarial  training  of  «ol- 
lege  grade.  Extraordinary  employment 
service. 

THE  WASHINGTON  SCHOOL 

249  Park  Avenue  FOR. 

New  York  City  w-www 
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LIST  OF  FILMS  FOR  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 


Salesmanship 

Alfred  E.  Bruy 

Hij^h  School,  Irvington,  New  jersey 

III  II*  Wamh).  Sound-sluic,  30  minutes.  Incan¬ 
descent  Lamp  Department,  (leneral  Llectric 
I'nmpanv.  370  l.exinjtton  .\venue.  New  Wirk 
Kxliibitor  pays  transportation  charges. 
'I‘raimn>;  ot  salesmen  in  sellinjj  incandescent 
lamps. 

Si  iiNi.  Into  Smis.  Sound-slide.  30  minutes.  Incan¬ 
descent  Lamp  Department,  (icneral  Electric 
('-ompany,  370  Lexington  .Xvenue,  New  York 
City,  Ixhibitor  pays  transportation  cliarycs. 
Iraininp  of  salesmen  in  selling  jxirtable  lamps, 

Iaikybody's  Doinc,  It,  Sound-slide,  30  minutes. 
Standard  (ias  Equipment  ('.ompany,  IS  East  4 1st 
Street,  New  York  (aty.  Exhibitor  pays  transjior- 
tation  charges.  Shows  selling  of  a  gas  range  to 
two  difiicult  pros|Kcts. 

(io  (Ias  roR  Hot  Watbr.  Sound-slide,  17-20  min¬ 
utes.  Ruild  Manufacturing  ('ompan\.  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  Depicts  the  selling  of  an  adequate- 
hot  water  siqiply  with  the  selling  of  gas. 

.Min  and  Ma(  iiiNts.  lb  mm.,  1  reel,  10  minutes. 
National  Industrial  Council,  1 1  West  42el  Street. 
New  York  (atv.  Exhibitor  pays  transportation 
charges.  Of  value  in  training  neophyte  salesmen 
in  selling  to  them  the  world  in  which  they  live; 
an  inspiration  for  selling. 

.\MrRU'A — Yistvrday,  Today,  and  Lomorrow.  33 
mm..  1  reel.  10  minutes.  National  Industrial 
('aiuncil.  11  West  42d  Street,  New  York  C'.itv. 
Exhibitor  pays  transi>ortation  charges.  Depicts 
selling  advantages  in  our  countrv ;  inspirational 
for  the  salesman-to-be. 

Mrs.  Ripity  Bias  .\nvA\TAC.hs.  Sound-on-film,  30 
minutes.  Director  of  Sales  Training.  Ealison 
(General  Electric  .\ppliance  (aimpany,  3600  West 
1  aylor  Street,  ('hicago.  Shows  a  trained  sales¬ 
man  selling  an  electric  range  using  the  advantage- 
priKif-action  methixl  of  selling.  Prologue — failure 
of  an  untrained  salesman. 

Ill  ART  OF  1111  Homf.  Sound-slide,  33  minutes. 
•Xmerican  Stove  ('.ompany  (Boston.  New  York. 
Philadelphia,  .\tlanta,  ('.leveland,  ('.hicago.  St. 
Louis.  San  Erancisco,  Los  Angeles).  Used  to 
help  the  salesman  in  selling  gas  ranges. 

Di  Ai  fr's  (7iinicF.  16  mm.,  2.000  feet;  33  mm.. 
50  minutes.  Shell  Union  Oil  Corporation.  50 
West  50th  Street,  New  York  (7ity.  Shows  the 
necessity  of  proper  organization  in  the  running 
of  a  gasoline  station. 

Twft.vf.  Principlfs  of  Sfi.i  ino.  16  mm.,  1  reel, 
20  minutes.  Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago. 
I’scd  in  initial  training  for  new  sales  people;  also 
of  value  in  stimulating  the  mimls  of  those  who 
have  had  exficricnce. 

How  TO  Makf  a  Sales  Prfsintation  S  i  ay  Pre- 


siMKD.  16  mm.  and  35  mm.,  30  minutes. 
Electrical  Research  Products,  Inc.,  250  West  57th 
Street,  New  York  (atv.  Oist  based  on  attendance 
— about  51  a  person;  minimum.  530,  basetl  on 
not  more  than  50  persons  for  one  showing. 
Oilers  common-sense  selling  ideas  of  two  men 
(Borden  and  Busse),  who  have  collaborated  in 
a  '■tiuK  of  the  art  of  salesmanship. 

I'lii  .\rt  of  Si  1  lint,.  16  mm.,  -1  reels,  40  minutes. 
\’isual  Service  Company,  245  West  55th  Street. 
New  York  City.  Basetl  on  si/.c  of  audience — 
525  to  5250.  Used  by  department  stores  in  in¬ 
structing  retail  clerks  in  selling  activities. 

Junior  Business  Training 

Luivreuce  Van  Horn 

High  School,  Dover,  New  jersey 

(lOOUYKAR  TiRI:  AND  l^LBBtR  CoMPANY, 
Inc.,  Akron,  Ohio,  ur  Los  Angeles,  Califor¬ 
nia.  The  following  hlins,  silent,  are  distrib¬ 
uted  free  upon  rec]uest,  the  only  charge  being 
the  expense  of  returning  the  films.  Allow  ten 
days  to  two  weeks  Ix^tween  the  time  the  re¬ 
quest  is  received  and  the  date  of  showing. 

Only  those  films  that  can  Ik  used  profit¬ 
ably  with  junior  business  training  courses 
are  listed  here.  There  are  others  suitable  for 
classes  in  commercial  or  economic  geography. 

The  Story  of  the  .lirship.  1  reel,  about  15  minutes. 
33  mm.  or  Io  mm.  Shows  developments  from 
free  balliMin  to  giant  aircraft. 

Ma^elhm  of  the  .hr.  1  reel,  about  15  minutes.  35 
mm.  or  1()  mm.  Dr.  Eckener  visits  the  cradle  of 
.\merican  Zeppelins  at  .\kron. 

(.ircateft  .itrshtp  Dock-  I  reel,  about  15  minutes.  35 
mm.  or  16  mm.  Tells  the  story  of  a  remarkable 
feat  of  engineering. 

Ciiniling  the  CAohe.  1  reel,  alrout  15  minutes.  16 
mm.  Shows  many  scenes  taken  during  the  Craf 
Zeppelin’s  eventful  trip. 

The  U.  S.  S.  .H{ron.  2  reels,  alrout  30  minutes.  35 
mm.  or  U>  mm.  Pictori.il  story  of  building  one  of 
the  world's  largest  airshijis. 

The  .hr  Fleet.  1  reel,  about  15  minutes.  35  mm.  and 
I()  mm.  Shows  unusual  feats  performed  by  non- 
rigid  airships. 

The  V.  S.  S.  Sfacon.  2  ret  Is.  about  30  minutes.  33 
mm.  or  16  mm.  .\  story  in  pictures  of  building 
and  flying  this  giant  naval  airship. 

[These  listings  began  in  the  March,  1937, 
BEIV  and  will  be  continued  until  all  suitable 
films  for  business  education  have  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers. — Ed.^ 
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Problems  in  the  Organization  and 
Administration  of  Business  Education 

DR.  HARL  R.  DOUGLASS 

Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  University  of  Minnesota 

The  Stay  issue  ( pages  692-69S )  carried  an  data  will  insure  for  the  new  department  a 
announcement  of  a  new  department  to  he  monthly  content  that  will  be  read  with  ah- 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  major  proh-  sorbing  interest.  The  chec\  list  is  repro- 
lems  in  the  organization  and  administration  duced  here  so  that  all  our  readers  may  he 
of  business  education.  This  department  will  familiar  with  the  type  of  data  being  gathered, 
be  launched  in  the  September  issue  under  Dr.  Douglass  will  appreciate  the  coopera- 
the  direction  of  its  editor.  Dr.  llarl  R.  Doug-  tion  of  our  readers  in  calling  this  checks  list 
lass.  .  /  checl{  list  prepared  by  Dr.  Douglass  to  the  attention  of  all  school  administrators 
has  been  mailed  to  several  thousand  city  in  your  community  who  you  thinf^^  should 
superintendents,  high  school  principals,  and  tal^e  an  active  interest  in  the  solution  of 
other  school  administrators.  The  resulting  these  important  problems. 

Instructions — Important 

•Xn'i  R  tAcM  HKobLh.M  Of  qiicstioii  lluu  YOU  It  nuv  he  serviceable  to  check  with  a  view 
think  im[x>rtant,  and  that  you  believe  should  to  the  problems  or  questions  you  would  like 
l^e  given  attention  in  a  study  and  discussion  to  see  discussed  or  information  gathered  u[x)n. 
of  the  problems  of  the  organization  and  ad-  Do  not  hesitate  to  mention  additional 
ministration  of  business  education,  place  a  problems. 

single  check  (  y'  )•  After  those  of  unusual  We  also  invite  you  to  write  us  your  own 
importance  and  interest,  place  a  double  plans  for  handling  any  of  the  problems  in 
check  Iy^Y  )•  After  a  very  few  of  most  business  education  or  your  views  on  any  ot 
importance,  place  a  triple  check  (y  \  \  )•  them. 

Check  each  item  as  instructed.  Do  not  write  answers  to  the  questions. 

I.  OBIEC  I  IVF.S  AND  (IKN'l  RAI.  CL  RRICl’I.UM  PROHI.FMS 

1.  What  arc  the  most  important  obicctivcs  oi: 

lunior  Business  Education  -  Tv  ping  - 

B(Kikkecping  -  Shorthand  ^  ^  — 

Office  Training  — - -  (aimmcrcial  Geography  - 

Oimmcrcial  I.aw  - - — -  Salesmanship  - - 

2.  What  are  the  jKissible  contributions  ot  business  etiucation  to: 

The  obiectives  and  functions  of  the  iunior  high  school  - - - 

Secontlary  education  in  general  .  . .  . 

i.  What  is  the  case  for  teaching  appropriately  organized  courses  in  general  business  education 

to  all  pupils’  .  .  - 

•4.  Which  business  subiects  arc  losing  in  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  our  high  schools?  . . 

Which  are  gaining  ground  ’  .  .  - - - 

5.  Should  any  vocational  courses  in  business  be  offered  below  the  second  year  of  high  school 

(Cirade  10)? - in  CJrade  10? - in  Grades  11  and  12? - 

6.  What  are  current  trends  with  respect  to  the  adding  or  the  dropping  of  the  various  courses  m 

business  education?  .  .  ..  - 

7.  How  may  the  courses  of  study  best  be  adapted  to  local  conditions  and  needs’  - 

8.  How  may  instiuction  best  be  adapted  to  differences  in  ability  to  learn  among  pupils? - 

9.  Problems  related  to  organizing  homogeneous  or  ability  grouping .  . 
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lit.  I’rdlilcms  ot  tlitiniu-  inininiuiii  si.iiitlaiii\  tor  each  siiiusitr  in  tvpin^  and  shorthand 

11.  I'rohlcins  related  to  the  need  tor  and  tlesirable  tvpes  of  special  courses* irf  h.nj;lish.  inathe- 
inatics.  ami  other  suh)ects  for  business  education  students 

12.  What  courses  should  bt  required  in  all  business  education  curricula’ 

• 

II.  I'L’PII.S,  (;R.\I)K  IM..\C1:MKN1  .  .\NI)  (JUIDANCF. 

1.  .\t  what  aj;es  or  in  what  >;rades  should  the  followinj{  subjects  be  taujjht 

(Jencral  or  |unior  Business  l.ducation  - - —  Typing 

Shorthaml  -  Bookkeeping 

Ollice  I  raining  - Other  coiiunercial  subjects 

2.  Should  students  in  college  preparatory,  household  arts,  or  other  non-coiiimercial  curricula 

be  permitted  to  elect  a  year’s  work  (for  personal-use  skills)  in  typing’ - in  short¬ 
hand’ - in  other  commercial  subjects’ - 

s.  Should  these  students  be  taught  in  the  same  classes  with  those  in  commercial  curricula’ 

4.  Should  there  be  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grade  a  general  business  course  suitable  for  stu- 

ilents  not  in  commercial  curricula’  . . . 

T.  The  basis  upon  whtch  pupils  should  be  guided  into  business  curricula . 

(>.  I'he  means  of  determining  interests  and  jxitential  abilities  in  business  careers 

7.  The  respoiisibilitv  of  the  department  of  business  education  for  giving  vocational  guidance 
to  its  pupils  . .  . 

5.  ShouUl  the  schcMil  operate  a  placement  bureau  for  its  graduates  and  former  pupils? - — 

a  follow-up  svsteiii’ - 

‘i.  I’roblems  ot  organi/.mg  and  administering  such  placement  services 

111.  Broblem  of  preventing  teachers  from  giving  unsound  eilucational  and  vocational  advice  .  . 

II.  Should  there  be  some  definite  administrative  plan  for  keeping  commercial  teachers  in  con- 
t.ut  with  business’  . . 


111.  nOUSlNX;  .\NT)  F.yUlBMKNI 

1.  rile  relative  advantages  and  limitations  of  the  “commercial"  high  scIkmiI 

2.  I’roblems  of  organization  of  the  "commercial”  high  school 

V  What  arc  the  most  suitable  tvpes  of  desks  for  instruction  in  bookkeeping  or  other  business 

education  courses’  . .  . 

■1.  What  is  the  most  desirable  equipment  for  oflice  training  courses’ 

I’roblems  related  to  teaching  the  use  of  new  anil  expensive  tvpes  of  business  machines 

().  I’roblems  related  to  charging  pupils  for  materials  . . 

7.  Plans  for  accounting  relative  to  all  major  units  of  equipment 

s.  Problems  related  to  the  purchase  and  rcjiair  of  tv[Hwriters  and  other  oflice  machines 

‘h  Prov  iding  extra  practice  perimls  in  tv  ping  . . 

111.  The  system  of  records  of  pupil  achievement,  supplies,  funds,  etc.,  which  should  be  kept  b> 
business  education  departments  .  . 


IV.  TK.\C111N(;  s  r.\Fi 

1 .  The  desirable  pattern  of  college  training  of  teachers  of  business  subjects 

2.  What  previous  business  experience,  if  any,  is  desirable  for  teachers’ 

V  Problem  of  keeping  teachers  oriented  in  the  problems  and  events  of  the  current  business  world 

4.  The  duties,  resjxmsibilitics,  and  desirable  qualifications  of  the  department  head 

^  In  large  schools,  should  all  commercial  education  be  under  the  head  of  one  {wrson,  or  should 
there  be  a  head  for  each  division;  for  example,  typing? 

fi.  l-.xtent  to  which  full-time  teachers  should  be  permitted  to  teach  in  evening  schools 

I'o  be  employed  out  of  school  hours  . 

7.  The  extent  to  which  and  in  what  ways  the  principal  or  superintendent  may  coo|x-rate  in 
making  business  education  courses  effective  . . 

5.  The  problem  of  educating  teachers  to  proceed  most  wisely  in  selecting  texts  and  chixising 

equipment  . . . 


V.  METHODS  OF  TEACHING,  CREDITS  AND  MEASUREMENT 

1.  Problems  related  to  the  amount  of  credit  given  in  typing  for  single-period  classes  of  50  to 

60  minutes  in  length  . 

2.  Should  credits  in  typing  and  shorthand  be  based  upon  degree  of  proficiency  and  associated 

problems?  .  . . 

3.  Problems  relating  to  the  selection  and  use  of  standard  tests  in  business  education  subjects 
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I’roblfiU'  nlatctl  ti)  tlic  aiiuiunt  aiul  iialuic  dI  liomc  work  .  - 

I  lie  use  of  \i'.iial  inateri.fl  iti  business  eili^ation  .»  >*.  , 

The  Use  ol  excursions  in  business  education  . 

I’roblenis  related  to  the  construction  ot  superior  tests  and  examinations 
The  question  ol  how  maf\.  if  any,  t.yilures  are  le>;itiniatc  in  business  education  courses 
1  he  problem  ol  the  use  ol  tile  "normal  curve"  marking  system  in  business  erlucation  classes 
l  ipes  of  meth<Hl  in  shorthand - ,  m  t\ pewritiny; - .  in  bookkeepinj^- - 

VI.  I.X  I  R ACL  RRItT’I.AR  At* HVH  II  S 

1.  Possible  contribution  ol  slubs  and  other  extracui ricuiar  .utixities  to  obiectixes  ol  busiiiiss 

education  . 

2.  Kinds  of  business  education  clubs  or  or>’ani/.ations  .  — 

.V  Nature  of  the  activities  and  pro>;raiii  of  various  kiiuls  of  orjjanizations  . 

•1.  Problems  of  faculty  relationship  to  such  clubs  .  .  . 

Problems  of  school  credit  for  participation  . .  . . 

6.  Time  and  place  of  meetings  .  . 

7.  Problems  related  to  the  use  of  business  education  pupils  as  clerical  and  olVice  service  in  the 

school  .  -  -  - 

H.  The  degree  of  resjionsibility  a  business  education  department  slioukl  be  willing  to  assume 

in  the  accounting  problems  of  the  stuilent-biKly  organizations  of  the  school  _  .  . 

The  ilcgree  to  which  a  business  eilucation  department  sliouKl  assume  resjxinsibility  in  the 
accounting  or  administrative  problems  of  the  cafeteria  or  other  such  business  unit  of  the 
school  .  .  .  .  . 

10.  I'he  erlucation  value  for  business  education  sturlents  in  participating  in  the  selling  of  tickets, 
the  soliciting  of  arlvertising,  or  business  service  in  school  publications 

11.  Problem  related  to  publicity  in  the  comniunitv  concerning  the  obiectives,  work,  ami  pujnl 

achievement  in  business  erlucation  . 

Vll.  PAR  1 -TIM K,  CON  riNL  A  TlON,  .\N1)  KVKNlNG  SCHOOLS 

I.  Shoulrl  ciKiperative  arrangements  be  marie  for  business  sturlentv  to  attenrl  schtMil  pari-tinie 

and  to  be  employed  in  business  vocations  part-timer  - 

2.  The  procedure  in  organizing  part-time  crxiiverative  arrangements  - 

3.  Shoulrl  schrHil  crerlit  be  given  for  training  received  outskle  of  schtMil.’  - — 

4.  The  school’s  resjxinsibility  for  financial  and  other  relations  between  employer  ami  pupil - 

employee  .  .  - 

5.  The  extent  to  which  other  schrxils  are  employing  part-time  crxipcrative  arrangement*,  anrl 

with  what  degree  of  satisfaction  or  apparent  success  - - - 

6.  Problems  relateri  to  summer-schixil  courses  in  business  erlucation  .  . 

7.  Problems  related  to  organization  and  arlministration  of  business  education  for  adults  -  — 

H.  Problems  related  to  short-term  courses  (six  weeks,  three  months,  etc.)  in  vocational  busi¬ 
ness  education  . .  .  .  -  - - - 

Caffeine  and  Coordination 

William  R.  Foster 

East  High  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

•  C.AFFEiNE  as  the  active  principle  of  several  called  habit-forming  drinks.  The  j^erson  who 

common  beverages,  such  as  coffee,  tea,  and  cannot  be  deprived  of  his  strong  coffee  or 

soda-fountain  drinks,  has  been  the  subject  of  tea  w  ithout  getting  a  headache,  or  at  least 

many  investigations.  Since  it  is  so  commonly  being  incapacitated  for  work,  is  a  familiar 

used  by  persons  who  shun  other  stimulating  character.^ 

drinks,  it  is  important  that  its  real  effect  But  those  who  drink  coffee  expecting  great 
should  be  known.  The  popular  impression  is  stimulating  effects  are  frequently  disap- 
that  it  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  both  muscular  pointed,  for  it  appears  that  caffeine  is  often 
and  mental  w'ork,  especially  the  latter.  There  “like  prosperous  friends,  most  useless  when 
is  much  evidence  that  coffee  and  tea  and  i  ^  Poffenberger,  “Applied  Psychology,’’  D. 
other  substances  containing  caffeine  should  be  Appleton  and  Company,  1932,  p.  249. 
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most  needed.”  The  stimulating  action  ot 
catTeine  varies  greatly  in  different  {persons 
and  at  ditlerent  times  in  the  same  person, 
and  sometimes  fails  to  apfx'ar  at  all.  In  a 
recent  exjKriment  to  determine  the  physical 
ami  mental  changes  caused  by  prolonged 
sleeplessness,  catTeine  in  large  quantities  was 
used  by  tour  of  the  eight  subjects.  The  other 
four  had  no  stimulants  of  any  kind.  Hut  the 
four  who  had  relied  on  cotTee  to  keep  them 
w  iile  awake  and  alert  had  their  faith  in 
catTeine  severely  shaken,  for  they  found  it 
just  as  ilitTicult  to  stay  awake  as  did  those 
who  had  had  no  cotTee." 

The  tests  of  s[>eed  of  movement,  motor 
coordination,  and  steadiness  made  by  Hol- 
lingworth  on  sixteen  subjects  over  a  period  of 
forty  days,  in  which  every  known  precaution 
against  errors  was  taken,  show  interesting 
physical  etTects  of  catTeine.  It  produced  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  sjx^ed  of  movement,  the  in¬ 
crease,  which  dejxnds  on  the  size  of  the  dose, 
being  alxnit  4  per  cent  in  a  group  of  12 
[lersons.  The  doses  ranged  from  2  to  6  grains, 
the  equivalent  of  which  in  terms  of  cotTee 

and  tea  is:  ^  , 

Grains  of 

Caffeine 

.\verage  cup  of  hot  black  tea  1.5 

.\verage  after-dinner  cup  of  black 
cotTee  1.5 

.\verage  cup  of  cotTee  2.5 

The  etTect  was  noted  usually  within  an 
hour  after  taking  and  lasted  from  one  to  four 
hours,  according  to  the  size  of  the  dose.  What 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  find¬ 
ings  is  that  no  secondary  depression  followed 
the  stimulation  for  a  jxriod  of  72  hours,  when 
record-taking  ceased. 

Individual  ditTerences  were  prominent, 
with  clear  evidence  that  the  magnitude  of 
the  effect  varies  inversely  with  the  Ixxly 
weight  of  the  person. 

Effects  on  Typing 

Fewer  tests  have  been  made  of  the  mental 
effects  of  caffeine.  Rivers  found  an  increase 
in  typewriting  speed  with  no  influence  u[x)n 
accuracy.  .  .  .  Hollingworth  used  three  groups 

•Fred  A.  Moss,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  “Applications  of 
Psychology,”  Houghton  Mifflin  Qimpany,  1929,  p.  51. 


of  mental  tests:  Association  Tests,  Choice 
Tests,  and  Typewriting  Tests.  Concerning 
the  latter,  Hollingworth  says:^ 

“The  speed  of  performance  in  typewriting 
is  quickened  by  small  doses  of  caffeine  and 
retarded  by  large  doses.  The  quality  of  the 
performance,  as  measured  by  the  number  of 
errors,  both  corrected  and  uncorrected,  is 
sufxrior  for  the  whole  range  of  caffeine  doses 
to  the  quality  yielded  on  the  control  days. 
Both  types  of  errors  seem  to  be  influenced 
to  alx)ut  the  same  degree.  The  increase  in 
sjxed  is  not  gained  at  the  expense  of  addi¬ 
tional  errors,  but  increased  speed  and  de¬ 
creased  errors  are  simultaneously  present. 

“It  should  be  further  pointed  out  that  tea, 
coffee,  and  other  caffeinic  beverages  contain 
a  variety  of  other  substances  which  may  be 
supposed  to  enhance  or  neutralize  or  other¬ 
wise  modify  the  effect  of  the  caffeine  content. 
Many  of  the  results  commonly  attributed  to 
these  beverages  undoubtedly  come  .  .  .  from 
these  non-caffeine  ingredients.” 

Summer  School  Instructors 

•  I'liK  FOLLOWING  INSTRUCTORS  will  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  summer-session  teaching,  according 
to  letters  received: 

C'lyde  W,  I  lumphrey,  of  the  Woman’s  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
(ireensboro,  will  offer  methods  courses  at  the 
University  of  I'ennessee. 

Wilbur  S.  Barnhart,  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  commerce  in  Manual  Training  High 
School,  Indianapolis,  and  Miss  Nona  Van 
den  BrtK)k,  a  teacher  in  his  department,  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  summer-session  commer¬ 
cial  courses  at  Butler  University,  Indianapolis. 

B.  W,  Cutshall,  of  Hughes  High  School, 
('incinnati,  goes  to  Colorado  State  College  of 
Education,  Cireeley. 

.Miss  Eleanor  Skimin,  of  Northern  High 
Sc1kx)1,  Detroit,  will  be  at  Armstrong  Col¬ 
lege,  Berkeley,  California. 

Mrs.  Minnie  h'rick  and  Mrs.  Bertha  Stutz, 
both  of  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College, 
Corvallis,  will  be  at  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California,  Los  Angeles. 

*  H.  L.  Hollingworth,  “The  Influence  of  Caffeine 
on  F.fliciency,”  Archives  of  Psychology,  1912. 
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Miss  Ray  Abrams,  of  Joseph  A.  Maybin 
School  for  Ctraduates,  New  Orleans,  will  go 
to  Washington  State  College,  Pullman. 

Mrs.  Jean  Jensen  and  Ray  Fisher,  of  Mer¬ 
ritt  Business  School,  Oakland,  California, 
will  be  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 

Miss  .Mildred  Klaus,  of  Reno  City  public 
schools,  will  Ik-  at  the  University  of  Nevada. 

.Miss  Frances  F.  Merrill,  of  Fast  High 
School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Or,  ElRoy  Nelson, 
director  of  the  ScIkk)1  of  Business  .\dminis- 
tration  and  professor  of  economics,  Russell 
Sage  College,  New  York;  and  Lloyd  L.  Jones, 
well-known  textlxxjk  author,  and  director  of 
research.  The  Cregg  Publishing  Company, 
are  all  on  the  summer-session  staff  of  the 
University  of  Denver  School  of  Commerce. 

Miss  Jayne  Church,  associate  professor  of 
secretarial  science,  L’niversity  of  Toledo 
(Ohio),  will  go  to  Bowling  Green  (Ken¬ 
tucky)  College  of  Commerce. 

Ernest  C.  Pace  will  be  on  the  summer- 
session  staff  of  Dalhousie  University,  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia. 

Supplement  to  Directory  of 
Summer  Schools 

.\RlZONA 

I'sivrRsiTV  oi  .\rizona.  Tucson.  Two  terms:  junc 
M-July  17;  July  19-Auj;ust  20.  C.  K.  Willuims, 
.\ssistant  Director. 

FLORIDA 

Umvirsity  of  Florida.  Gainesville.  Two  terms; 
June  14-July  23;  July  26-.\u}{Ust  27.  Dean  J.  W. 
Norman,  Director. 

GEORGIA 

Soi'TH  Gforgia  Ft achers  CoLiFGF,  CTollegcboro. 
June  16-Iuly  20.  Zack  S.  Henderson,  Dean. 

ILLINOIS 

Illinois  Staif  Normal  University,  Normal.  Junc 
I2-August  7.  Arthur  Williams,  Director. 

MAINE 

Alburn  Maine  School  of  Commerce,  .\uburn.  July 
5-August  13.  Mrs.  Agnes  C.  Seavey,  Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge.  July  6-August  13. 
.address,  Registrar’s  Office. 


MICHIGAN 

Wayne.  Universiy,  Detroit.  June  29-.\ugust  7. 
Robert  .M.  Magee,  Jr.,  .\ssistant  Dean. 

OHIO 

Findlay  Coli.ege,  Findlay.  Junc  15-.\ugust  7.  D. 
W.  MagtKin. 

Wittenberg  College,  Sprmgheld.  Two  terms:  Junc 
H-July  17;  July  l‘)-August  20.  Dr.  11.  J.  Arnold, 
Director. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Wimtiroi*  College,  Rock  Hill.  June  7-|uly  30. 
W.  D.  Magginis.  Director. 

dENNESSF.i: 

tiEORi.E  Peabody  Coi.i  e<.e  for  Teachirs,  Nashville. 
June  7-.\ugust  20.  S.  C.  Ciarrison.  Director. 

IFXAS 

Havior  Umairsitv,  W.ico.  Two  terms:  June  7-July 
13:  JuK  H-.\ugust  20.  F.  M.  .Mien,  Registrar. 

Univirsiiv  of  Washington,  Seattle.  Two  terms: 
June  .lO-July  23;  July  2f>-,\ugust  26.  .\ddress. 
Director  ot  Summer  Quarter. 

WI  ST  VlRCilNIA 

Sai  EM  Cau  Lu.i  ,  Salem.  June  7-.\ugust  6.  W.  R. 
Harris,  Director  ot  Commercial  Flducation. 

Other  Schools  Listed  in  April  and  May  BFAV 


SUMMER  IN 
CALIFORNIA 

Fit  yourself  for  advancement  by 
attending  Woodbury  Summer  Session. 
Take  training  under  teachers  who 
have  won  the  highest  laurels  of  any 
faculty  in  America.  All  commercial 
subjects;  also  Commercial  Art,  Cos¬ 
tume  Design,  and  Interior  Decoration. 
Delightful  summer  climate.  Classes 
in  our  magnificent  new  building  just 
opened.  Sight-seeing  trips  and  recrea¬ 
tional  opportunities. 

Six  Weeks — July  6  to  August  13 

Send  for  Summer  School  bulletin,  giving 
full  information 

WOODBURY  COLLEGE 

1029  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Shorthand  Practice  Material 


i 


THE  GREGG  WRITER 

Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  gives  in  this  department  some 
5,000  words  of  selected  material  counted  in  units  of  20 
standard  words  for  dictation.  This  material  will  be  found 
in  shorthand  in  the  same  issue  of  The  Gregg  Writer. 

I  Privacy  of  Letters  in  the  Mail 

A  Bit  of  Postal  History  by  A.  EUGENE  MICHEL  from  the  Magazine  "Stamps” 


keeping  written  messages  secret  before  delivery 
to  the  intended  person  has  always  been  a  problem. 

1  he  early  B.ibylonians  secured  the  desired  protec¬ 
tion  for  messages  on  their  clay  tablets  by^“  plaster¬ 
ing  on  a  clay  envelope  and  baking  the  envelope 
clay  lightly.  '1  he  message  could  be  read  only  after*” 
the  envelope  was  broken  off.  Cipher  or  code  was 
much  used  by  the  Romans  and  the  early  Caliphs, 
hut  then,  as'"  now,  atforded  protection  only  until 
Its  meaning  became  known  to  an  outsider.  .Ancient 
Egyptians  and’”"  Romans  guarded  the  contents  of 
their  papyrus  rolls  by  cord  with  complicated  knots, 
and  ends  enclosed  in  clay  or’*"  wax  seals.  Spartan 
magistrates  kept  messages  to  their  generals  secret  by 
the  "baton"  methcKl.  Of  two  identical”"  wooden 
cvlinders  the  nuigistratc  retained  one  and  gave  the 
other  to  the  general.  The  magistrate’""  wrapped  a 
strip  of  thin  leather  spirally  around  his  cylinder, 
wrote  the  message  lengthwise  on  the  partially  ex- 
IKised’""  leather  surface,  then  unwrapped  the  strip 
and  sent  it  to  the  general.  Such  a  message  could 
he  read  only  by*""  wrapping  the  strip  similarly 
around  another  cylinder  of  exactly  the  same  diameter. 

Before**"  the  introduction  of  gummed  envelopes, 
privacy  of  a  letter  was  attempted  either  by  folding 
the  sheet**"  and  sealing  where  the  folds  met  on  the 
b.ick,  or  by  wrapping  the  letter  inside  of  a  similarly 
folded  and*""  sealed  sheet.  Beeswax  was  the  only 
sealing  material  employed  until  our  present  sealing 
wax  was  intriKluced*'"  from  Intlia.  (larsias  de 
Orta  in  a  treatise  published  in  1563  mentions  the 
use*"®  of  sealing  wax,  and  the  first  European  letter 
scaled  with  this  material  is  said  to  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  to**"  Frederick,  Caiunt  Palatine.  Wafers  or 
discs  made  of  a  dried  and  colored  paste  and  for  use 
in  sealing  letters  made**®  their  appearance  at  about 
the  same  time  as  sealing  wax. 

Envelopes  with  only  a  gummed  open  flap  for 
the  final**"  seal  w’ere  invented  and  first  used  in 
England  in  about  1840.  The  immediate  popularity**" 
of  the  gummed  envelope  reduced  the  use  of  scal¬ 


ing  wax  to  government  and  other  super-important*®" 
pieces,  and  for  a  time,  the  making  of  sealing  wax 
slumped.  However,  sealing  wax  has  remained 
laigcly  through**"  compulsion  of,  or  under  certain 
conditions  preference  for,  its  use.  Registered  letters 
and  parcels  in  some  countries**"  must  be  scaled  with 
wax,  and  many  dignitaries  and  private  citizens  still 
consider  its  use  either*""  essential  or  impressive  on 
imfwrtant  mail. 

To  the  same  or  greater  extent  that  privacy  is 
sought  by  the  sender**"  and  receiver  of  a  letter, 
persons  bent  on  espionage  or  fraud  may  desire  to 
violate  that*""  privacy.  Sealed  pieces  while  in  the 
mails  of  most  governments  arc  held  to  be  inviolable, 
except  where  fraud,  crime®*"  detection,  national 
emergency,  or  the  like,  plainly  demand  otherwise, 
and  then  pieces  may  be  opener!®*"  officially  only 
in  extreme  cases,  and  with  unquestioned  legal 
authority.  Ihis  was  not  always®""  the  case.  Rulers 
in  earlier  days  assumed  the  right  to  know  every¬ 
thing  their  subjects  did,  and  particularly®*"  when 
thrones  w'cre  tottering  or  political  intrigue  was  rife, 
the  free  communication  of  one  person*®"  or  village 
with  another  might  be  neither  wholesome  for  nor 
dcsircrl  by  His  Majesty.  CTiinmunications  of**"  every 
sort  were  openly  or  clandestinely  inspected  and 
findings  relwirted.  This  disreputable**"  practice  was 
common  to  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

In  England  during  the  reign  of  George  III""" 
(1760-1820),  statesmen  knew  that  their  mail  was 
clandestinely  opened,  and  when  privacy**®  was  es¬ 
sential  entrusted  their  letters  only  to  confidential 
messengers.  Letters  from  Rome  and  other’""  for¬ 
eign  jvowers  ap|x-are<l  to  be  similarly  searched  for 
information  for  the  Government.  The  practice  was 
not'*"  publicly  known  until,  in  1844,  four  persons, 
one  notorious,  protested  that  their  letters’*®  had 
been  broken  open  and  reatl  in  the  post  office.  It 
was  admitted  that  letters  of  one  of  the  four  had’** 
been  opened  on  a  warrant,  issued  by  authority  of 
law.  The  public,  ignorant  of  this  law,  and  long’*" 
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UcluMnii  that  letters  in  tin  maiK  win  seiiet,  wa^ 
liiriouN  am!  clamorerl  tor  swilt  termination  of  siieli 
hctraval.'"'  N’othinjj  short  ot  complete  secrecy  in 
the  case  of  reputable  citizens  was  acceptable. 
me]uir\  was  at  first  avoieleil.  but  later  was  niaelc  by 
a  elistinsuisheil  impartial  committee.  This  inquiry**” 
priKluceel  startling  revelations,  and  the  obnoxious 
features  of  the  former  priveilure  were  alsolishetl. 
The  secret'”"  oftice  for  espionage  was  said  to  have 
been  in  the  London  general  i^o^t  oflice  and  so  clev- 
erl\""  concealed  that  onl\  those  m  the  confidence  ot 
the  (lostmaster  general  coiiKl  rind  the  entrance. 

In  France,  the  secret"”"  opening  of  suspected  let¬ 
ters  was  in.uigurateil  before  1^(10.  and  was  rinalK 
suppressed""”  in  IS-IS.  Kings  and  their  favorites 
ilelighted  not  only  to  penetrate  jvilitical"*”  intrigue, 
but  also  to  res  el  over  scandals  of  private  life. 
N’a|ioleon  at  .St.  Helena  s[ioke""”  contemptuously  of 
the  svstem.  but  confessed  that  the  letters  of  his 
ministers  and  other  oflicers  were"*”  examined.  A 
“Black  t'abinet"  for  the  purjxise  was  establisheil  by 
Louis  X\'.  ami  existed  as  part  of  the’”””  [xist  oflice 
department.  Louis  XVI  ( 177-1-1 7') .s with  his 
simple  honest!  ,  tried  to  abolish  this,  but  the  old  tradi¬ 
tion  was  deep  rooted,  and  before  long  the’"'”  “Black 
Room"  was  re-established. 

This  nnsterioiis  oflice  had  m\  or  seven  “expert'" 
ami  was  equipped  with  duplicate’”"”  canceling  stamps 
of  almost  all  prominent  jvost  oflicts,  with  seals  bear¬ 
ing  arms  and  insignia  of  all’”*”  governments,  with 
all  combinations  of  initials,  with  every  imaginable 
engraving  device  for”””  exact  duplicating,  and  with 
brushes  and  pigment  for  re-coloring  injured  sealing 
wax.  I'.vcn  various”*”  kinds  of  string  used  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  III  rope  for  tving  up  mail  bags  were 
available  for  avoitling”*"  suspicion. 

1  he  dishonorable  job  of  opening  letters  was  super¬ 
vised  by  one  who  was  well  fitted.  .\t  first.”””  he 
merely  picked  out  letters  requesteel  by  the  jxilice, 
and  sent  such  letters  to  the  prefecture  for  opening”'" 
there.  ScKin.  however,  he  became  em[K)were<l  to 
oiien.  read,  reseal.  an<l  cover  up  evidence  of  tamixr- 
ing.’"”"  When  a  suspected  letter  fell  into  this  man’s 
hands,  he  inserted  a  special  knife  under  the  seal, 
and  b\  skill’**”  and  steady  pressure  he  removed 
the  whole  seal  without  tearing  the  envelope,  .\fter 
the  letter  had  been  read  ami’**”  jx'rhaps  copied,  the 
brtttom  of  the  seal  was  warmed  to  melt  the  under 
wax  ami  the  seal  was  again  attached  to  the’®*” 
pa|>er.  Letters  closed  with  gum  or  a  wafer  were 
still  easier  to  ojven  by  means  of  steam  or  hot 
water. 

Foreign’"’*”  mail  b.tgs  passing  through  France  were 
not  resixcted.  Only  in  extreme  cases  was  the  string 
on  the  bag  cut.  as  the’®””  man  usually  contrived  to 
strain  the  ojvening  enough  that  contents  of  the  bag 
could  be  removed.  No  letter’**®  was  safe  from  his 
prying  eyes.  The  head  of  the  “Black  Cabinet"  read 
Rothschild’s  financial  correspondence,  and  letters’®*® 
of  the  Fanpress  to  her  friends,  and  submitted  the 
contents  to  the  King. 

.As  a  side  line,  this  man  increased  his  income’®"’ 
In  working  surreptitiously  for  private  clients  also 


and  opened  much  unsuspected  mail.  Ills  examina¬ 
tions’**”  along  these  lines  often  disclosed  damaging 
information  to  a  patron.  .After  the  close  of  the 
Fmpire,’*””  he  was  proven  to  have  inspected  the 
corresjxmdence  between  the  president  and  the  prime 
minister  and’*®”  disclosed  the  contents. 

This  scoundrel  was  rarelv  ileteatid  or  iliscovered 
in  his  work,  but  he  hatl  narrow  escapes  '*”  and 
always  a  ready  alibi.  .A  diplom.it.  sure  that  his  mail 
was  violated,  once  forced  into  a  seal’*  '  a  small 
hole  that  could  be  detected  onlv  with  a  magnifying 
glass.  He  addressed  the  letter  to  the  minister’**” 
of  his  own  country  anvl  then  reipiesterl  bv  telegraph 
that  the  envelope  be  returned  with  seal  unbroken’®"" 
and  by  private  messenger.  The  hole  had  disap- 
ixaretl.  Confronting  the  jvost  oflice  with  the  evi- 
tlence.  the  diplomat’®*”  receiveil  the  ailmirable  as¬ 
surance,  “A’es,  but  that  was  not  done  in  Irance.” 

During  the  Mexican  expedition,’®*”  the  F.mperor, 
not  too  confident  of  his  generals,  h.ul  their  private 
letters  inspected.  One  who  senseil  that’®””  letters 
to  his  wife  were  read  by  someone  else  hrst,  jxistcd 
the  following  letter: 

To  the  Chief  of  the  Black  C'abinet 

Sir:  The  next  time  you  open  a  letter  to 

or  from  me,  1  shall  cut  your  ears  oil 

Ceneral  ■ — - — — 

The  astonished’"””  chief  realized  that  the  general 
was  quite  c.q'ablc  ami  meant  business,  anti  the 
warning  was  heedetl. 

Only’”®”  once  was  this  Black  Ckibinet  chief  known 
to  have  been  foiled.  .A  Friebourg  pa|xr  had  piib- 
lisheil  reflections  on  the  royal’”*”  family,  and  an  ex¬ 
professor  in  Paris  was  suspccud.  The  chief  traveled 
in  a  railway  jiost  oflice,  watched'”””  mail  bags 
closed,  watched  all  sorting,  anti  inspected  every  let¬ 
ter  flung  in  at  dilTerent  stations  altmg  the  line.’”*" 
but  to  nt>  jHiriHise.  1  he  tlamaging  letters  were 
carrietl  by  the  Itxtmititive  engineer  anti  hantlctl  to 
a’"””  confederate.  (1703) 

Cooperation 

From  "Remington  Notes" 

.Altmg  a  elusty  country  roatl. 

Two  brothers  worked  a  cart  to  Itiatl, 

With  stone  to  build  a  new  abtnle 
Down  near  the  station.*” 

The  stones  were  big  am!  hot  the  tlav: 

The  men  were  rillctl  with  keen  tlismay. 

But  bv  himself  each  worketl  awav. 

With  sore*”  vexation. 

“This  job  is  hard  enough  to  kill. 

It  takes  too  long  this  car  to  fill. 

There’s  something  wrtmg,"  saitl  brtither  Bill, 
AV'ith"”  consternation. 

“We’ve  messed  things  up  bevond  .i  iloubt”: 

“We’ve  been  two  f<M»ls’’  did  each  one  shout: 

“AA’e’ve  lifted  heavy  loatls  without — *” 
Co<)j>eration.’’ 
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rlurc  is  a  moral  lure  that’s  |>lain: 

"1o>:clher”  splits  your  hits  iu  twain. 

You  tire  out  and  nothing  gain — 

By  isolation.  (10*1) 

Graded  Letters 

On  Chapter  Eleven  of  the  Manual 

Dear  Sir: 

.\Ir.  Brand  was  lure  yesterday  and  we  had  a  long 
dispute  over  the  value  ot  his  interest  in'*'^  our  busi¬ 
ness.  Finally,  he  made  me  a  proposition  to  purchase 
our  share  on  the  terms  proposed  at  our  meeting.*” 

lie  shows  a  disixisilion  to  be  reasonable  about  it, 
anil  1  suggest  that  we  accept  his  offer®”  immediately. 

Yours  truly,  (65) 

Gentlemen: 

F.very  article  we  have  purchased  from  you  has 
been  practically  jH-rfect,  but  on  this  last  order,®” 
through  some  clerical  error,  we  have  been  over¬ 
charged.  Your  invoice  charges  us  with  four  Star 
bic\clcs.  while  we*”  ordered  and  receiMil  only  three. 

Please  correct  your  books  accordingly  and  send  us 
a  credit  memorandum. 

Yours®”  truly,  (61 ) 

Gentlemen: 

1  have  been  liniking  into  the  fxissibility  of  a  jxiwer 
plant  at  Richmond.  We  can  develop'®”  electricity  there 
quite  cheaply,  but  it  would  be  exjsensive  to  get 
electricity  from  the  plant  to*”  any  place  where  it 
would  be  usable. 

Very  truly  yours,  (51) 

Dear  Sir: 

We  have  your  telegram  as  follows:  “Please  ship 
C.O.l).  twenty-five  number  forty-seven  electric*’”  mo¬ 
tors  via  the  Union  Pacihc."  These  were  billed  to  you 
tixlay  at  the  current  market  price.  Your  selling  price*” 
should  be  forty  }xr  cent  higher. 

We  also  enclose  price  list  and  order  blank  as  re¬ 
quested  and  we  assure  you””  that  we  shall  give  your 
orders  our  best  attention. 

Yours  truly.  (71) 

(ientlemen: 

.Attached  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  I).  C.  Billings, 
superintendent  of  the  Uastern®”  Division  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific,  to  the  general  manager  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Public  Service*”  CTommission  for  the  revision 
of  the  rule  which  covers  the  subject  of  your 
complaint. 

1  have  advised  the  Oimmission,®”  in  view  of  the 
technical  character  of  the  proposed  rule,  that  it  be 
submitted  to  the  chief  engineer*’”  of  the  Commission 
with  the  request  for  a  detailed  rejxrrt. 

As  the  projxised  rule  is  the  result  of  your  com¬ 
plaint,^””  please  make  any  suggestions  that  may  oc¬ 
cur  to  you  on  the  enclosed  blank  and  return  it  to  us 
as  scKsn  as*®”  possible. 

Yours  truly,  (12*4) 


Graded  Letters 

On  Chapter  Twelve  of  the  Manual 

Dear  Mr.  Harmon: 

We  are  planning  another  trip  through  several  of 
the  western  states  and  we  want  you  to®”  accompany 
us.  If  you  can  get  away,  write  us  immediately. 

We  expect  to  go  through  South  Dakota,*”  Mon¬ 
tana,  and  Idaho  on  our  way  west.  We  will  spend 
some  time  in  the  important  western  cities  of  Seattle,*” 
Spokane,  Tacoma,  and  Portland.  After  leaving  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Oregon  we  shall  go  down  through  Cali¬ 
fornia**”  and  stay  a  few  weeks  in  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles.  We  expect  to  return  by  w'ay  of  Utah*”" 
and  C'olorado.  We  think  that  this  will  be  a  most 
interesting  and  profitable  trip  and  hope  you  will  be 
able’®”  to  join  us. 

Cordially  yours,  (128) 

Dear  Madam: 

We  are  appointing  agents  to  represent  us  in  some 
of  the  cities  in  the  Middle  West.  We®”  understand 
you  are  interested  in  selling  our  prixluct.  We  still 
have  vacancies  in  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,*” 
and  Minnea{xilis.  If  you  are  interested  in  an  agency 
in  any  of  these  cities,  let  us®”  hear  from  you  soon. 

Sincerely  yours,  (68) 

Dear  Mr.  Williams: 

Our  organization  wishes  to  establish  branches  in 
some  of  the  important  Canadian  cities.  Each®”  branch 
oflice  will  require  a  general  manager  and  perhaps 
an  assistant  general  manager,  as*”  the  work  in  each 
of  these  places  should  increase  rapidly.  The  locations 
we  have  in  mind  at  present  are  Montreal,*”  Ottawa, 
Regina.  Toronto,  Vancouver,  Windsor,  and  Winnijveg. 

Your  very  fine  work  for  the  past  three*”  years  in 
Omaha.  Nebraska,  has  been  called  to  our  attention, 
and  we  believe  you  are  the  type  of  man  that  we*”" 
need.  If  you  would  be  interested  in  any  of  these 
places,  we  think  we  could  make  you  a  proposition 
which'®”  would  be  of  advantage  to  you  financially. 

Our  company  has  had  branches  in  several  of  the 
cities**”  of  the  United  States  for  many  years.  At 
present  we  have  offices  in  Harrisburg,  Evansville, 
Knoxville,  and*®”  Birmingham.  We  are  well  known 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
states. 

1  can  meet**”  you  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  or  at  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  for  an  interview. 

Yours  truly,  (197) 

AMICI 

From  ’’The  Eternal  Masculine” 

By  Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews 

(Copyright  1913,  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons) 

Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  the  publishers 
PART  IV 

“Cheer  up,  old  man,”  adjured  the  good  angel. 
“It’s  good  new's.  It’s  all  right.” 
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"Jimmy,  arc  you  lying'"  ilcmamicd  Klls- 
worth.**"" 

’‘Don't  In-  a  fixil,  old  chap,”  pleaded  Jimmy  earn¬ 
estly.  "It's  GosiX‘1  truth.  You've  arrived.  1  never 
was  so  pleased  in  my*‘*®  life,  Johnny.  (Jive  you  my 
word."  In  a  handful  of  sentences  he  told  his  tale. 

"But  what  made  \<iu  stampetle,  you  ohl  go.U'”‘*“’ 
he  inquired.  "1  thought  you  were  happy  as  a  clam 
after  you  had  hypnotized  us  with  that  voice  of 
yours.  What  got  into'’"'"  you.'" 

.\nd  Ellsworth,  laughing  shakily,  told  his  talc. 

"Of  course.  I  ilidn't  sa\  anything  lietinite,”  Pendle¬ 
ton*’*"  said,  "because  1  wanted  you  to  get  the  start 
as  your  right,  not  as  a  lxH)st  from  me.  1  thought 
of  Oigby  at  once.  So'"""  you  couldn't  Ixar  it  that 
I've  got  money,"  he  adiled.  a  bit  wistfully.  "Why. 
that's  all  I've  got.  I  haven't  any*"'’"  music,  or  liniks, 
or  genius,  or  any  boy.  or" — his  \oice  broke  on  the 
little  word,  but  he  went  on  thickly — “or**’"  any 
Margaret." 

There  was  an  txld  silence  for  a  second,  and  Ells¬ 
worth  slewed  about  and  Iiniked  at  him.  Pendle¬ 
ton's***"  commonplace  blue  eyes  met  his  with  a 
look  not  commonplace,  a  liMik  iletiant  ami  tragic 
and  lonely.  The  bliml  was*"*"  down  and  the  soul 
of  the  man  was  at  its  windows.  Ellsworth's  ga/c 
was  a  question.  Pendleton  answereil. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “that's**""  it.  1  lo\ed  her.  No- 
Ixidy  else,  ever.  But  of  course  you  won  out.  And 
you  think  your  life  has  been  hard.  Fool,  Johnny 
Edlsworth.***"  Me,  I've  had  millions — and  nothing 
else.  Millions  aren't  particularly  cozy  to  live  alone 
with." 

Ellsworth's  hand***"  was  on  the  other’s  now.  “1 
never  knew,”  he  said,  stammering  the  short  words. 

"Well,  you  know  now,"  said  Jimmy  Pendleton,**"" 
“and  if  you  grudge  me  any  fun  I  can  get  out  of 
being  a  millionaire,  you're  a  devil.  That  boy  of 
yours,  /’wj***"  going  to  send  him  to  Yale;  I'm  going 
to  take  him  abroad;  I’m  going  to^ — oh,  darn.” 
“What?”  Ellsworth  laughed. 

"Why,  you’ll  be**""  rich  in  six  months.  The  boy 
won’t  need  me.” 

"You  shall  go  halves  in  the  boy,  Jimmy,”  the 
other  sjxikc  brokenly.  .Ynd  then,  in**"’"  a  Hash: 
“There's  a  man  in  the  class  1  must  hml  now.  ami 
I  don’t  know  who  he  is.” 

"What  do  you  mean?  "  Pendleton  asked. 

.\nd***"  E,llsworth  told  the  story  of  his  coming 
to  New  Haven.  As  he  hnished.  staring  with  a  new 
passion  of  atfcction**""  at  the  bahl  head  and  un- 
classic  profile  turned  from  him  to  the  flying  land¬ 
scape,  he  felt  his  pulse  leap  and  stand  still.***"  In 
that  second  he  knew. 

"Jim,”  he  said,  “it  was  you.” 

Pendleton  turned  his  head  and  hxiked  at  him. 
"I  suppose  you’ll  want  to**""  pay  me,”  he  said 
sadly. 

Ellsworth,  quite  careless  of  the  hundred  or  so 
people  about  them,  put  his  arm  around  the**** 
other’s  shoulder.  “Never,  Jimmy,”  he  said.  “You’ll 
never  sec  a  cent  of  that  money  till  your  dying  day. 
So  give  it***®  up.  And  I’ll  never  thank  you.  1 — 
I  can’t." 
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"Co  to  thunder,”  remarked  Pendleton  savagely. 
And  then,  after  a  pause:***"  “Wouldn’t  you  have 
done  it?" 

".Margaret  said  that,"  Ellsworth  threw  at  him. 
“Margaret  said  it  would  be  selfish  not  to  take**** 
it.  She  said  that  the  man  who  did  that  thing  in 
that  way  was  heavenly.  That’s  her  woril,  heavenly." 

There  was  no  answer,**"®  but  the  slow  red  which 
spreail  to  Jimmy  Pemlleton’s  bald  head  show'ed  that 
he  heard. 

“I  thought  1  had  no  friends,”  Edlsworth  sjxike  a 
*“*"  moment  later.  “1  thought  you  fellows  were 
kindhearted,  but  would  draw  the  line  at  taking  any 
trouble.” 

“Johnny,”  said*®*"  the  other.  “1  want  you  to  cut 
out  that.  It’s  iXKir.  It’s  cheap.  Don’t  be  a  con¬ 
ceited  ass  and  think  you’re  the  only  man***®  with 
decent  feelings.  The  c«x:kles  of  your  heart  warm 
up  when  the  class  is  concerned,  don’t  they?  You’d 
go  a  long  way  for  one**""  of  us,  wouldn’t  you? 
All  right,  then;  why  shouldn’t  we  be  as  decent  as 
you?  We  arc;  we’re  pretty  fond  of  each  other,*'"* 
ami  you’re  one  of  us.  Moreover,  you  ungrateful 
chump,  you’re  a  special  one,  for  that  voice  of  yours 
gets  us  where  nothing*’*"  else  can.  Nolxxly  gives 
a  hang,  except  to  regret  it  for  you,  if  you’ve  pulled 
off  success  or  not.  That’s  your  darn  sclf-*^*“con- 
sciousness,  don’t  you  know.  .\nd  hxik  here,  Johnny, 
it’s  nothing  new  to  say,  but  the  world  is  full  of 
friends  if  you'll  hold  out*’*"  your  hand  and  take 
’em.  Most  jx^ople  are  kimlly;  they're  only  hesitat¬ 
ing  for  fear  you’ll  snub  them,  )ust  the  way  you’re*’** 
hesitating.  It’s  such  a  foolish  waste  of  energy  to  be 
always  on  guard  against  a  lot  of  well-meaning 
good**""  souls.  When  wc  gel  back  to  New  Haven 
tonight  just  look  at  the  fellows  with  new  glasses — 
try  rose  color.  Sec  a  friend***®  in  each  one  of 
them;  he’s  there  all  right." 

"I’ll  do  anything  you  say,  Jim.”  said  Johnny 
Ellsworth.  “I  believe  in  one  man***"  now  for 
gtxxl.  I  didn’t  know  a  fellow  couUl  have  as  good 
a  friend  as — ’’ 

“Oh,  shut  up,”  said  Jimmy  Pendleton. 


The***"  runaways  had  just  missed  at  Stamford 
an  up-bound  train  and  had  waited  a  lung  time  for 
the  next.  When  they  finally  landed***"  at  New 
Haven  it  was  eight-thirty  in  the  evening.  They 
had  dined  en  route,  and  Pendleton  was  in  the  blue 
blouse*®"*  and  cap  which  he  had  forgotten  to  change 
in  his  rush  after  the  escaping  Ellsworth.  They 
stojipcd  at  headquarters  to*®*®  leave  Ellsworth’s  bag 
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and  to  let  him  get  into  the  class  costume.  Then, 
through  the  delirium  of  the  town,  the  staid  old^**® 
New  England  town  gone  mad  with  color  and  up¬ 
roar  of  two  thousand  “boys”  of  all  ages,  they  hur- 
i«icHl  to  College  Street.'*®*®  In  the  tunnel  of  Phelps’s 
archway  Jim  Donnelly,  Yale  ivdiceman,  friend  of 
every  Yale  boy  for  uncounted'*'”’®  years,  opiX)sed  his 
authority  to  trespassers,  let  pass  the  rightful  lords  of 
the  campus.  He  honored  the  latecomers,*®®®  as  they 
forceil  their  way  through  the  crowd,  with  a  short 
nod. 

"Hetter  hurry  up;  the  Thirties  are  at  it,”  he  ad- 
nionisheil*®®*  them. 

Over  the  wall  of  the  buildings  one  heard  not  a 
sound  in  College  Street;  even  in  the  archway  one 
did  not  hear.”®*®  As  the  belated  men  stepped  into 
the  campus  the  noise  burst  on  them  like  a  clap  of 
thunder.  Bantls  played,  lights  Hashed,  brilliant*®*® 
tigures  wove  and  interwove,  men’s  voices  filled  all 
the  air.  Through  the  crowtl  a  man  might  thread 
his  way,  but  there  was  no””**®  empty  space  on  the 
campus.  With  that,  one  caught  here  and  there  a 
costume,  a  face,  which  one  knew.  Then,  as  they 
stocxl  peering."’®®  out  of  the  smoke  and  darkness,  out 
of  the  mad  uproar,  coming  to  them  as  if  out  of  a 
wood,  was  the  head  of  a"‘“®  column  of  marching 
men.  .\nd  the  men  wore  blue  blouses.  The 
Thirties — his  class — his  friends.  By  the  knowledge 
of  the  friend  beside*’*®  him  he  knew  that.  They 
came  on,  cheered,  challenged,  greeted  now  and  again 
out  of  the  waving,  changing  crowd,  marching®’*® 
steadily  along,  the  workmen  of  the  nation. 

.\nd  as  they  came,  suddenly,  by  a  miracle,  the 
bands  all  stopped  playing*’*®  at  once;  there  was  a 
moment's  lull,  and  one  heard  individual  voices  in 
the  half  silence.  .And  then  their  own**®®  band,  the 
blue-bloused  band  of  the  Thirties,  broke  into  music; 
an  indeterminate  chord,  and  it  sw'ung  full  into  the***® 
familiar  rhythm  of  “Amici.”  The  foremost  men 
I  were  at  Phelps’s  archway  by  now,  and  somebody 
shouted  “Johnny***®  Ellsworth,”  as  they  saw  him 
and  connected  the  song  with  his  singing  of  it  that 
morning.  And  behold,  all  along***®  the  line  they 
were  calling  his  name,  as  if  they  knew,  as  if  they 
welcomed  him  back  to  hope  and  life  and  undying 
friendship.***® 

Ellsworth,  dizzy  with  happiness,  took  the  torch 
that  “little  old  Saint  Peter”  thrust  at  him,  and  fell 
into  line  beside**®®  a  fat.  short,  bald-headed  man 
whose  face  shone  to  him  like  tb-  face  of  an  angel. 
Digby  and  Loomis  were  ahead;***®  he  had  met  their 
smiling  eyes,  and  he  knew  with  a  choking  gladness 
that  they  knew  that  he  had  a  right  in  this  column***® 
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of  eflicient  workmen;  that  he  had  not  come  with 
empty  hands  to  Mother  Yale;  that  he,  too,  brought 
his  offering  of*®"®  honorable  work  to  lay  on  her 
altar.  He  could  not  find  his  voice;  but  the  ambas¬ 
sador,  turning,  threw  back  a***®  word. 

“Sing,  you  devil,”  he  ordered.  “What  are  you 
good  for,  Johnny  Ellsworth?  Sing.” 

And  with  that  the  voice  came,  and  above  the***® 
others,  clear  and  sweet  through  all  the  others,  it 
lifted  suddenly,  with  its  undertone  of  words  unsaid, 
of  things  men***®  never  tell,  of  friendship  eternal. 
The  strong  tones  of  the  world-worn  men  followed 
that  wonderful  voice,  and  tears  shone  in***®  some 
eyes  as  they  sang,  not  knowing  that  the  man  who 
led  them  was  sending  up  a  thanksgiving. 

So  the  Thirties  marched  about***®  the  campus, 
with  torches  flaring  and  bands  playing  and  the 
classes  shouting,  and  Ellsworth’s  voice  led  them, 
singing"**®  “Amici.”  (64S1) 

Your  Opportunity  in  Business 

By  GUY  S.  FRY 

Most  successful  businesses  have  grown  from  small 
beginnings  and  a  live  business  continues  to  grow. 
So  the  worker*®  in  business  is  always  a  builder,  a 
creator,  watching  his  ideas  take  shape  in  realities  and 
the*®  structure  that  he  has  planned  grow  in  power 
and  usefulness  until  it  makes  his  influence  felt  in 
the  lives  of  hundreds*®  of  thousands  of  others. 

Business  puts  you  in  touch  with  the  whole  world, 
for  business  is  only  a  general  name*®  for  service. 

It  exists  in  producing  and  distributing  the  things 
jveople  want  and  it  is  as  broad  as  the’®®  varying 
wants  of  people. 

Not  only  is  it  the  greatest  field  of  endeavor  in  the 
modern  world,  but  it  reaches’*®  over  into  every 
other  branch  of  human  activity  so  that  the  doctor, 
the  lawyer,  the  engineer’*®  must  all  be  business  men. 
There  can  be  no  lack  of  interest  in  commercial 
work  for  one  who  puts  his  heart  and  mind’*®  into  it. 

As  a  business  must  grow,  so  the  people  in  its 
organization  must  grow  with  it. 

Some  will  advance’*®  more  rapidly  than  others. 
Numerous  factors  affect  this.  Unusual  personal 
ability  is  a*®®  valuable  asset  in  business  as  else¬ 
where — but,  contrary  perhaps  to  one’s  natural  pre¬ 
sumption,  only**®  occasionally  is  it  the  controlling 
element  in  the  rise  of  a  successful  person. 

Reasonable**®  intelligence  is  necessary  for  satis¬ 
factory  commercial  work,  but  very  few  fX'ople  would 
be**®  unfitted  for  business  life  by  lack  of  intel¬ 
ligence.  It  is  more  the  use  they  make  of  their 
intelligence  that  counts.**® 

Industry  or  willingness  to  work  is  a  vital  factor. 
Business  is  a  poor  field  for  a  lazy  person.*®®  Ordi¬ 
nary  intelligence  applied  in  faithful  and  painstaking 
effort  will  certainly  be  recognized  and**®  rewarded. 

The  rate  of  progress  will  be  very  materially  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  training  you  give  yourself  before**® 
taking  a  position  and  the  nature  of  the  work  you 
secure.  Of  the  several  avenues  through  which  a*** 
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New  Gregg  Books  .... 

ECONOMICS  - 

BASIC  PRINCIPLES  and  PROBLEMS 

by  Rudolf  K,  Michels 


A  new  secondary  text  which  surveys  and  appraises  an  economic  world  that  has  under* 
gone  tremendous  changes.  The  tendencies  and  effects  of  late  legislation  receive  full  considera¬ 
tion.  Monetary  problems,  1937  hanking  regulations,  and  late  index  figures  are  prominent  features. 
Graphs  and  statistics  on  the  secondar>  school  level  are  used  with  telling  effect.  The  author 
has  had  wide  experience  in  teaching,  in  research,  and  in  business.  This  new  text  teaches 
economics  soundly,  impartially,  and  authoritatively . List  Price,  $1.60 


PROGRESSIVE  BUSINESS  LA^ 

By  Filfus  and  Kasden 

A  secondary  school  text  that  uses  the  case 
method  of  presentation.  Cases  are  followed  by 
tests  and  principles.  The  method  develops 
inductive  reasoning,  under^tanding,  confidence, 
and  initiative.  The  authors  are  experienced 
teachers  of  the  subject.  Key  contains  teaching 
suggestions  and  decisions  on  all  cases. 
. List  Price,  $1.20 

BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS, 
COLLEGE  EDITION 

By  B.  Robert  Rifsvnbvrg 

An  advanced  course  in  business  arithmetic  for 
junior  colleges,  teachers  colleges,  and  private 
commercial  schools.  Provides  that  thorough 
foundation  in  business  calculations  that  is 
needed  in  the  business  world  and  in  teaching 
commercial  arithmetic.  In  pad  form,  with 
perforated  pages.  A  unit  of  work  on  each 
page.  Contains  a  comprehensive  testing  pro¬ 
gram . List  Price,  $1.00 

FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  CORRE¬ 
SPONDENCE  AND  READINGS 

By  Fish  and  Snow 

This  practical  text  converts  French  into  com¬ 
mercial  French.  Emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
vocabulary,  forms  of  expression,  and  practices 
that  are  most  used  in  commerce.  The  major 
emphasis  is  on  business  correspondence  and 
articles  with  a  commercial  content.  Contains 
a  French-English  and  an  English-French  vo¬ 
cabulary . List  Price,  11.20 


COLLEGIATE  SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING 

By  Haynes,  Graham,  and  Moses 

This  textbook  is  secretarial  training  on  the 
college  level.  It  emphasizes  secretarial  duties, 
personality  development,  business  etiquette, 
and  office  organization.  Includes  practical 
chapters  on  obtaining  a  position  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Contains  an  abundance  of  practical  pro¬ 
jects.  Written  by  active  teachers  of  the  sub¬ 
ject . List  Price,  $1.20 

BUSINESS  OFFICES 

By  G.  L.  Harris 

Gives  a  thorough  understanding  of  business 
office  organization  and  practice.  Each  depart¬ 
mental  office  of  a  business  is  considered,  its 
functions  explained,  the  records  which  must 
be  kept  described,  the  procedures  outlined, 
the  available  positions  discussed,  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  to  other  departments  of  the  business  made 
clear.  For  classes  in  junior  colleges  and  pri¬ 
vate  commercial  schools.  A  charise  must  be 
made  for  examination  copies  of  this  title. 
. List  Price,  $2.00 

TEACHER’S  MANUAL  FOR 
DIRECT-METHOD  MATERIALS 
FOR  GREGG  SHORTHAND 

By  Ann  Breivington 

For  use  with  the  text  “Direct-Method  Materi¬ 
als  for  Gregg  Shorthand.”  Presents  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  method,  basic  principles  under¬ 
lying  the  method,  teaching  techniques,  lesson 
plans,  comments  on  assignments,  and  com¬ 
ments  on  the  measurement  of  achievement. 
. Net  Price,  $i5 


Send  orders  to  our  nearest  office. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  BO^ON  TORONTO  LONDON  SYDNEY 

When  sending  for  these  hooks  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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young  jKTson  might  enter  the  business  office,  steno¬ 
graphic  or  secretarial  work  undoubtedly  offers*^®  the 
most  direct  route  to  the  more  Important  places  In 
I  die  organization.  You  already  are  started  along*®® 
that  road.  (^102) 

Enthusiasm 

By  W.  W.  GOODRICH 
In  the  "Specialty  Salesman” 

I  am  the  great  builder  In  the  world.  1  am  the 
foundation  of  every  triumph.  1  am  the  dynamo  of*® 
human  action.  No  matter  what  your  jxisltlon  Is,  I 
can  better  It — my  name  Is  Enthusiasm. 

I  change*®  the  conditions  of  men  and  the  destinies 
of  nations — no  one  Is  proof  against  my  power.  Put 
me  to  work  within"®  your  mind  and  1  will  harness 
such  enthusiasm  to  your  work  that  no  force  can 
bhK'k  the  road  to  your  success.*® 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  use  me.  I  am  catching,  and 
when  you  show  me  to  the  world  all  men  stanil  In 
admiration*®®  and  lend  their  efforts  to  your  supjxrrt. 
Breed  me  in  your  thoughts,  graft  me  to  your  mind, 
and  I  will  show  you  a  power’*®  so  great  that  you 
will  shout  ami  laugh  for  very  joy.  You  will  sec  the 
way  to  the  actual  realiz.ation  of**®  your  good  ambi¬ 
tions,  and  every  doubt  and  fear  will  be  lost  in  the 
echo  of  your  reioicing  certainty. 

1*"®  say  to  yonder  barren  plain,  “Rcvome  a  city!” 
and  it  becomes  a  city.  I  put  glory  into  the  mean¬ 
est”*®  work,  and  out  of  the  lowest  occupations  create 
unheard  of  opixirtunities. 

With  all  your  getting,  get*®®  enthusiasm.  It  will 
take  you  soaring  to  heights  undreanied  of  and  give 
you  great  rewards  for  honest  labor.  Cirapplc**®  it 
to  your  heart  with  hixips  of  steel,  for  it  is  master  of 
confidence,  contentment,  and  riches.  (236) 

Actual  Business  Letters 

From  the  sets  submitted  in  the  lest  Grett  News 

Letter  Contest  bv  Marion  E.  Beauchamp,  North  Haven, 
Connecticut ;  and  Cora  J e^  Howard,  Spokane,  Washington 

Mr.  Harold  Rice 
East  Main  Street 
New  London,  Ginnecticut 

Dear  .Mr.  Rice: 

Wc  have  been  advised  by  the  Drury*®  Lane 
Chamber  of  Gimmcrcc  that  you  arc  contemplating 
a  trip  to  Drury  Lane,  and  w'e  hasten  to  extend  to 
you*®  the  hospitality  and  courtesies  of  Hotel  Drury 
I.anc, 

The  Hotel  has  been  renovated  recently"*’  and 
every  room  i.s  in  Hr.st-clas.s  condition,  the  rates  being 
as  follows: 

Single  room,  with  bath.  $3.00,*®  $3.50,  $4.00,  $5.00. 

Double  room,  with  bath,  $4.00,  $5.00,  $6.00, 
$7.00,*®®  and  $8.00. 

In  connection  with  the  Hotel,  w'e  operate  a  Din¬ 

ing  Room,  specializing  in  genuine**®  Southern 


dishes.  A  la  carte  service  may  be  had  at  all  times, 
and  wc  serve  the  following  meals: 


Club  Breakfasts**® . 45c  to  $1.00 

Table  d’Hote  Luncheon .  .75 

Table  d’Hotc  Dinner .  1.00 


We  are**®  enclosing  descriptive  literature  on  Elotel 
Drury  Lane. 

Assuring  you  it  would  indeed  be  a  pleasure  to**® 
have  you  with  us,  we  are. 

Cordially  yours,  (187) 

CHEAPER  THAN  A  VACATION  AT  HOME! 

What  kind  of  vacation  can  you  take  at  home 
for  less  than  $295.?  We  offer  you  a*®  tour  includ¬ 
ing  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany  (The  Rhine),  and 
France  at  an  all-inclusive  price.  New  York  to  New 
York,  of*®  $295. 

We  know  you  are  beset  with  conditions  and 
problems  you  did  not  face  in*®  1929.  But  the 
“World-Wide”  Tours  are  designed  to  overcome  all 
obstacles. 

Europe  is  nearer  than  ever*®  before.  The  splen¬ 
did  ships  of  today  make  it  nearer  in  distance.  Our 
tours  make  it  nearer  in  price,  and  a  more*®®  in¬ 
telligent  attitude  toward  foreigners  brings  Europe 
nearer  to  our  understanding. 

You  will  cheerfully  admit**®  that  you  want  to 
visit  foreign  lands.  You  would  be  unnatural  if  you 
did  not  feel  the  urge  to  travel. 

And  travel**®  is  not  just  money  spent.  It  is  money 
invested,  just  like  money  spent  for  education.  Travel 
dollars*®®  pay  big  dividends  too — dividends  which 
will  never  be  passed — dividends  which  will  be  paid 
in  the  gold  currency**®  of  understanding.  Travel 
can  be  enjoyed  in  retrospect.  The  friends  and  con¬ 
tacts  you  make  will  always  be  a  source*"®  of  pleas¬ 
ure  and  continued  satisfaction. 

Professional  advancement,  with  increased  pay, 
often  comes  as  a  direct**®  result  of  a  trip  to  Europe. 

IT  PAYS  TO  TRAVEL. 

Can  you  afford  to  miss  this  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity.?**® 

Girdially  yours,  (244) 

Dear  Fellow  Traveler: 

Membership  in  the  National  Travel  Club  brings 
you,  for  only  $4  a  year: 

1. *®  Special  reduced  rates  in  selected  hotels  and 
shops  of  the  United  States,  and  leading  hotels  of 
Europe. 

2. *®  A  $2,000  Accident  Insurance  Policy,  increas¬ 
ing  in  ten  years  to  $4,000,  written*®  by  one  of 
the  greatest  insurance  companies. 

3.  The  Club  magazine  TRAVTjL,  which,  with 

its  wealth  of  superb*®  pictures  gathered  from  the 

four  corners  of  the  earth,  is  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  inspiring  magazines*®®  published.  At 
35c  a  copy  at  newsstands,  you  would  pay  $4  a  year 
for  this  wonderful  magazine**®  alone. 

4.  Full  use  of  the  Club’s  Information  Bureau 
which  supplies  to  members  without  charge,  book- 
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lets,  ((uidcs  and**®  general  information  relating  to 
travel  in  any  part  of  the  world — as  well  as  special 
motor  touring'"®  service  with  detailed  road  in¬ 
formation  anywhere. 

5.  Participation,  with  any  of  your  guests,  in  all 
Club**®  dinners  at  which  eminent  explorers  and 
travelers  are  the  speakers. 

The  National  Travel  Club  is  growing"®®  by  leaps 
and  bounds  and  now  has  a  membership  of  approxi¬ 
mately  35,000 '  Wouldn’t  you  like  to“®®  associate 
yourself  with  this  national  movement  to  jiromote 
travel,  spread  geographic  knowledge,  foster  a  spirit**® 
of  brothcrhfXKl  among  travelers,  and  provule  pro¬ 
tection  for  its  members?  In  order  to  broaden  the 
Club’s**®  activities,  we  are  inviting  you  anil  some 
others  whose  names  have  been  suggested  as  being 
interested**®  in  travel,  to  become  assiK'iate  mem¬ 
bers.  The  dues  (only  S3  a  year)  bring  all  the  bene¬ 
fits  cited*®®  above,  which  are  worth  many  times  the 
low  cost  of  an  assiKiate  membership. 

You  need  not  even  send  the**®  S3  now!  Just 
mail  the  enclosed  card  to  signify  your  acceptance 
of  this  invitation.  It  will,  however,**®  give  you  the 
immediate  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges  if  check 
accompanies  application.*"® 

Very  truly  yours,  (363) 

By  Wits  and  Wags 

On  the  Return  Trip 

Inciuisitivc  Lady:  Where  did  those  large  rocks 
come  from: 

Tired  (Juule:  The  glaciers  brought  them  down. 

Inquisitive  I^dy:  Hut  where  are  the  glaciers? 

Tired  (Juide;  Ihey  have  gone  back  after  more 
rocks. 

The  Long  and  Short  of  It 

Employment  Manager:  You’re  an  excellent  ^len- 
man;  you  write  a  clear-cut  hand.  Hut  can  you  write 
shorthand  ? 

Applicant:  Oh,  yes,  but  it  takes  me  longer. 

She’d  Lost  the  Point 

A  safety  authority  was  quoting  accident  statistics 
in  a  Western  college.  In  his  audience  were  two 
flappers. 

Out  of  bright  red  lips  came  this  question,  “What 
does  he  mean.  Lulu,  when  he  says  ‘two  {xiint 
five’  men  are  killed  out  of  each  1,000  injured?’’ 

“Why,  Betty,"  said  Lulu,  “he  means  two  are  killed 
and  five  are  at  the  point  of  death.” 

To  Break  Even 

“Jane,”  said  a  lady  to  her  servant,  “you  have 
broken  more  than  your  wages  amount  to.  What  can 
be  done  to  prevent  this?” 

“I  really  don’t  know,  mum,”  said  Jane,  “unless 
you  raise  my  wages.” 
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The  Fatal  Challenge 

“Well,  boys.”  said  the  kindly  old  gentleman  to  a 
grou|>  of  urchins  gathered  along  the  river  bank,  “and 
why  do  you  gaze  so  intently  upon  yon  seething 
waters'" 

“We’re  seeing  who  can  stay  under  water  the 
longest.  Mister,”  pijsed  up  the  largest,  “and  Jimmy’s 
been  ilown  forty-seven  minutes  alreaily.” 


A  Tribute  to  Unknown  Teachers 

J.  W.  Studebaker 

Commissioner  of  Education 

(from  School  Life) 

UNKNOWN,  save  to  ilie  few  in  his  own 
community,  the  teacher  stands  with  staid 
concern  for  the  ultimate  gcxid  of  the  Ixiys 
and  girls.  He  seeks  to  bring  better  order  out 
of  confusion.  He  keeps  the  faith  in  human 
endeavor  that  made  Washington  and  Lincoln 
live  on  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women. 

We  well  know  that  cheers  for  great  deetls  may 
be  muffled  over  night  or  silenced  forever  hy 
tomorrow.  Mere  popularity  may  sink  into  olv 
livion  when  a  new  hero  mounts  the  rostrum 
calling  some  different  ware.  From  the  most 
loudly  applauded  effort  l^ecomes  only  a  small 
part  of  the  record  of  mankind. 

But  the  teacher’s  daily  work  with  his  pupils, 
his  quiet  kindliness,  his  unassuming  leadership, 
his  thoughtful  and  gracious  deeds,  his  silent 
inspiration — these  live  on  in  the  hearts  of  men 
and  women.  These  go  into  life’s  eternal  pat¬ 
tern. 

Creat,  even  as  Washington  and  Lincoln  were 
great,  is  the  teacher  who  leads  the  youth  to  an 
admirable  way  of  life. 


•  Pace  and  Pace,  in  their  book,  “Good  English  ] 
As  a  Business  Asset,”  tell  the  story  of  a  cashier  i 
in  a  small  western  bank  who  had  studied  bank¬ 
ing  and  English  at  night.  He  wrote  an  article 
on  “Bank  Acceptances,”  which  was  widely  dis¬ 
tributed. 

A  copy  of  his  article  came  to  the  attention  of  j 

the  president  of  a  large  eastern  bank.  This  prom-  j 

inent  banker,  himself  a  master  of  clear,  sue-  ’ 
cinct  English,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  cashier  com¬ 
plimenting  him  not  only  upon  his  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  but  also  upon  his  “simple,  logical,  and  happy 
manner  of  expression.”  Today  that  cashier  is  one 
of  the  vice  presidents  of  the  eastern  bank. 

Verbal  skill  is  an  invaluable  asset.  In  any 
held,  this  ability  will  make  a  person  outstanding 
among  his  fellows. 
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T'his  Tear  and  TSlext  Tear 


ITH  this  issue  the  HEW  closes 
another  school  year  of  professional 
service  in  business  education.  As  we 
glance  over  the  contents  for  the  past  year, 
we  believe  we  may  be  pardoned  for  our 
feeling  of  pride  in  having  been  privileged 
to  present  to  our  readers  the  constructive 
thinking  of  such  a  distinguished  group  of 
educators. 

•  •  Leading  off  in  the  September  issue, 
Dr.  Douglas  C.  Ridgley  and  Dr.  W.  Elmer 
Ekblaw  started  our  series  of  articles  on  that 
important  business  subject.  Economic 
Geography.  The  series  has  proved  so 
valuable,  and  reprints  have  been  in  such 
demand,  that  this  month  the  HEW  will 
issue  a  40-page  monograph  containing  the 
ten  articles  in  the  series.  This  mono¬ 
graph  will  be  distributed  with  our  com¬ 
pliments  to  anyone  desiring  a  copy. 

Next  year  we  shall  present  Economic 
Geography  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
Dr.  Ridgley  will  conduct  a  monthly  round 
table,  and  a  cordial  invitation  has  been 
extended  to  every  teacher  of  the  subject 
to  take  advantage  of  this  exceptional  op¬ 
portunity  to  discuss  his  problems  with 
this  educator  of  international  reputation 
(May  HEW,  page  673). 

•  •  The  September  issue  also  marked 
the  beginning  of  Dr.  William  R.  Odell’s 
scries  analyzing  ten  well-known  short¬ 
hand  methods  and  materials.  That  series, 
too,  has  evoked  nation-wide  discussion,  and 
in  the  present  issue  (page  757)  an  invita¬ 
tion  is  extended  to  the  authors  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  systems  analyzed  by  Dr.  Odell  to  set 
forth  in  next  year’s  HEW  their  own  com¬ 
ments  on  his  analysis. 


•  •  A  distinguished  group  of  typewriting 
teachers,  with  William  R.  Foster  as  com¬ 
mentator,  have  been  discussing  methods  in 
our  columns  throughout  the  year.  In  the 
April  issue.  Dr.  August  Dvorak  and  Miss 
Nellie  L.  Merrick  joined  the  group.  We 
have  a  rich  program  ahead  for  our  readers 
who  are  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
the  teaching  of  this  important  skill  subject. 

•  •  Mr.  L.  E.  Frailey,  for  ten  years  per¬ 
sonnel  director  of  the  Purina  Mills,  St. 
Louis,  and  for  the  past  two  years  an  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Dartnell  Corjwration,  Chicago, 
completes  with  this  issue  an  uninterrupted 
two-year  series  of  business-letter  prob¬ 
lems.  In  Mr.  Frailey ’s  estimation,  these 
problems  have  been  solved  by  both  teach¬ 
ers  and  students  fully  as  well  as,  and  in 
many  cases  better  than,  they  would  have 
been  solved  by  many  experienced  business- 
letter  writers  on  the  job. 

Mr.  Frailey ’s  informal  comments  on  the 
thousands  of  letters  that  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  in  these  monthly  contests  and  his 
sound  business  philosophy  expressed  in  his 
criticisms  have  been  of  immeasurable  value 
to  those  who  participated  in  the  contests. 

•  •  A  by-product  of  the  Frailey  contests, 
which  has  turned  out  to  be  a  major  prod¬ 
uct,  was  announced  in  the  November 
issue  under  the  heading,  “A  Summer  Va¬ 
cation  business  Project,”  by  Milton  Hriggs. 
Sweeping  through  the  bookkeeping  class¬ 
rooms  of  the  country,  the  Hriggs  monthly 
bookkeeping  problems  are  being  solved  by 

'several  thousand  students. 

•  •  It  appears  that  in  the  Hriggs  and 
Frailey  problems  the  HEW  has  found  an 
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ideal  tyjx;  of  project  to  supplement  the  texts 
on  lxx)kkeeping  and  business  correspondence. 
ITiese  problem  contests  will  be  exp)anded 
next  year,  and  in  Sepxemlxr  a  plan  will  be 
launched  for  the  awarding  of  certificates  to 
all  students  who  meet  a  specified  standard  of 
accomp^lishment  in  the  solution  ot  the  prob¬ 
lems.  This  new  service  will  lx  piatlerned 
after  the  credentials  p^lan  that  is  being  car¬ 
ried  on  so  successfully  for  shorthantl  and 
typewriting  by  the.  Gregg  U'nter,  our  sister 
publication. 

•  •  Junior  Business  Training  is  an  espx-cially 
fertile  field  for  the  expiansion  of  this  type  ot 
project,  and  we  have  plans  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  series  of  business  problems  on  the 
ninth-grade  level.  Here  is  an  oppx)rtunity  for 
some  original  thinking  during  the  summer 
months,  with  a  most  attractive  reward  await¬ 
ing  the  teacher  who  is  selected  to  cover  the 
subject  for  the  BEW. 

•  •  Our  mail  bag  brings  us  daily  evidence 
of  the  helpful  classroom  service  these  five  spx'- 
cial  departments  are  rendering — 

The  l.amp  of  Expxrience,  Harriet  P.  Banker. 

On  the  Lookout,  .Archibald  .Alan  Bowie. 

Your  Student  Clubs,  Rolxrt  H.  Scott. 

The  Counting  House,  James  A.  McFadzen. 

.Artistic  Typewriting,  Margaret  .M.  McGinn. 

To  these  departments  we  added,  in  March, 
“Wondering  and  Wandering,”  by  Lx>uis  A. 
Leslie,  who  joined  our  staff  in  January  as 
associate  editor.  Mr.  Leslie  will  continue  to 
wonder  and  wander  with  our  readers  through 
the  fields  of  business  education  next  year,  and 
the  thousands  of  readers  who  have  enjoyed 
his  delightful  style  of  writing  in  the  Nett'S 
Letter  and  the  BEW  may  look  forward  to 
many  hours  of  pleasurable  and  profitable 
reading  of  contributions  from  his  pxn. 

•  •  Although  BEW’s  ninety-six  pages  a 
month  supply  your  major  needs  in  profes¬ 
sional  reading,  we  want  to  make  doubly 
sure  that  those  needs  are  fully  met,  so  we  are 
again  entrusting  to  the  capable  editorship  of- 
Dr.  Jessie  Graham  our  department  on  profes¬ 
sional  reading.  Her  scholarly  criticisms  have 
made  this  department  a  most  welcome  read¬ 


er's  guide  tor  the  busy  commercial  teacher 
and  administrator. 

•  •  Before  laying  aside  this  year’s  issues  of 
the  BEAV  (X'olume  XX’II),  we  suggest  that 
you  read  again  these  three  articles: 

"The  .Acquisition  of  Skill."  by  lames  L.  Mur- 
sell,  November  issue,  piage  HT. 

“Your  Technical  Skill  Fiiuls  a  lob,"  by  V’ier- 
iing  Kersey.  February  issue,  piage  399. 

"FduCitting  Personalities  tor  Business,”  by 
I. alliance  F'.  Shaffer.  May  issue,  p’age  631. 

•  •  Our  editorial  pilans  for  a  bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter  BFAV  in  1937-193S  are  well  under  way. 
Your  September  issue  will  bring  to  you  a 
compilete  de.scripnion  of  the  year’s  offerings, 
with  an  exclusive  px’dagogic  scoop  that  will 
cause  commercial  educators  to  treasure  every 
issue  of  Volume  XV'III. 

•  •  Among  the  exclusive  services  that  we 
shall  bring  to  you  is  the  new  depiartment  de¬ 
voted  to  the  organization  and  administration 
of  business  education,  announced  in  the  May 
BEW,  piages  692-693.  Dr.  Harl  R.  Douglass, 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  the  editor  of 
this  new  department,  has  already  received 
many  replies  to  the  check  list  that  was  mailed 
last  month  to  several  thousand  superintendents 
and  principals,  and  which  appears  in  this 
issue  on  pages  828-830. 

If  your  superintendent  and  principal  have 
not  seen  this  check  list,  we  urge  you  to  call 
it  to  their  attention.  Also  have  them  read  the 
announcement  of  the  depiartment  in  the  May 
BEW  and  then  get  in  touch  with  Dr.  Doug¬ 
lass  so  that  your  school  may  be  represented 
in  this  extremely  impx)rtant  study. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  copies  of  this 
check  list,  with  a  letter  of  explanation  from 
Dr.  I^ouglass,  to  any  school  administrator 
designated  by  you.  Simply  mail  a  px)stal  card, 
listing  the  names  of  those  you  wish  to  re¬ 
ceive  this  material. 

And  now  we  want  you  to  enjoy  the  June 
issue  and  to  wish  you  a  very  happy  vacation 
and  a  well-deserved  rest  from  your  profes¬ 
sional  duties.  When  you  return  in  the  fall, 
the  BEW  will  be  on  hand  to  continue  its 
classroom  service  to  you  and  to  your  students. 
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SHORT-CUT  KEYBOARD 


TEACHERS! 

Send  for  this  free  booklet 

The  fundamentals  of  short-cut  fijiurinti — the 
fastest  known  method  of  Ustin^i  and  addinj^ — 
are  so  quickly  and  easily  (grasped  that  students 
invariably  find  it  both  fascinatintj  and  profit¬ 
able  to  learn.  A  workings  knowled^ie  of  this 
method  will  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  them 
when  they  go  out  into  the  business  world. 
Teachers  are  invited  to  send  to  Burroughs  for 
a  free,  illustrated  booklet  describing  the  short¬ 
cut  method  of  listing  and  adding  amounts  on 
the  Burroughs  Short-Cut  Keyboard.  Write  — 
BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


On  the  Short-Cut  Key- 
board  there  ia  no  cipher 
key.  Ciphers  always  print  auto¬ 
matically.  The  amount  10.00  was 
written  by  depressinU  the  ‘*l”and  the 
motor  bar — both  in  one  operation! 

On  the  Short-Cut  Key- 
board  two  or  more  keys 
can  be  depressed  at  one  time.  Thus, 
5.36  was  written  by  depressind  the 
“5”,  the  “3”,  the  “6”,  and  the  motor 
bar — ail  in  one  operation! 

Four  didit  amounts  are 
easily  written  the  short¬ 
cut  way.  The  “I”,  the  “4”,  the  “5", 
and  the  motor  bar  are  depressed — all 
in  one  operation! 

The  Short-(^ut  Keyboard 
saves  operations  in  writing 
larder  amounts  too.  The  “3",  the 
“5”,  the  “6”,  and  the  motor  bar  are 
depressed — all  in  one  operation! 

■■■■■■■I  Many  operations  can  be 
tUlflAI  saved  in  listind  larde 
amounts  on  the  Short-CIut  Keyboard. 
In  this  instance,  the  *‘6’’,  the  “7", 
and  the  “1”  were  depressed  in  the 
first  operation;  the  “2”,  the  “7",  and 
the  motor  bar  In  the  second  oper¬ 
ation.  Thus,  this  larde  amount  re¬ 
quires  only  two  operations! 


When  ordering  your  Burroughs  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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NO.  1  TYPEWRITER 


Four  net  words  per  minute  faster 
than  any  other  typewriter— Royal’s 
record  in  1935  and  1936  World’s 
Championship  Events. 


Using  a  standard  model  Easy-Writ¬ 
ing  Royal,  Albert  Tangora  won  the 
World’s  Typing  Championship  in 
1933,  and  again  in  1936. 

Each  year,  Royal’s  record  speed  was 
4  net  words  per  minute  faster — 20 
net  strokes  per  minute  in  excess  of 
the  speed  of  any  other  typewriter  in 
any  championship  event  held  during 
the  year! 

Royal’s  superiority  of  performance 
can  not  be  duplicated  by  any  ether 
typewriter.  It  is  based  upon  ex¬ 
clusive  improvements  in  design  and 

Copyright,  1937,  Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Inc. 


construction  .  .  .  Shift  Freedom,  Touch 
Control,*  Finger  Comfort  Keys,  and  many 
others  ...  all  developed  for  the  sole  use 
of  Royal  owners  and  operators. 

In  your  classrooms  ...  in  your  own  office, 
try  the  Royal  .  .  .  Compare  the  Work! 

*  Trade  mark  for  key-tension  device 


ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY.  INC. 

Uept.  BEW-637.  2  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Please  senJ  me -  fsee  copies  of  "."0  Common  Typing 

Faults  and  How  to  Arold  Them." 


Write  for  “50  Common  Typinl 
Faults  and  How  to  '  Avoid 
Them.”  Prepared  by  World’a 
Typing  Champion,  Albert 
Tantora.  Will  help  anyone  to 
type  better — easier!  Request 
today,  the  supply  is  limited. 


Nome 


Address 


(If  reO’ieitlns  roples  for  srlraol  distribution,  please  cheek  □) 


When  writing  Royal  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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TODAY’S 


100%  SECRETARY 


Schools  that  graduate  FULLY  equipped,  FULLY  trained  students 
have  EDIPHONE  VOICE  WRITING  on  their  schedules! 


Every  commercial  teacher  knows  that  the 
requirements  of  the  business  world  be 
come  more  rigid  as  the  years  go  on. 

Today’s  executive  rates  today’s  secretary  at 
100%  only  when  her  abilities  include  Voice 
Writing. 

That’s  why  more  and  more  schools — alert  to 
every  important  new  trend — 
are  adding  Ediphone  train* 
ing  to  their  schedules  .  .  . 
and  attracting  new  students 
to  their  registration  lists. 


EDISON 


Edison  cooperates  closely  with  schools. 
Ediphone  practice  records  and  other  Ed¬ 
ucational  aids  make  Voice  Writing  in¬ 
struction  and  learning  simple,  speedy, 
pleasant. 

With  the  New  Edison  "You-Pay-Nothing” 
Plan,  there’s  no  obligation  until  the  Ediphone 
proves  its  ability  to  pay  its 
own  way  in  your  school. 
Write  for  details  to  The 
Dept,  of  Educational  Train¬ 
ing,  Ediphone  Division — 


Husincss  Education  World. 


YOU  SPEED  FIGURING  U  TO  23X 


AI//f  Roberta  Taylor,  employed  by  internationally’ 
knoun  mail  order  house,  demonstrates  the  high 
spied  of  her  Underwood  Sundstrand  by  listing  and 
adding  bank  checks  as  part  of  her  regular  run  of  the 
day's  work,  at  the  rate  of  4.368  per  hour.  Note 
that  she  watches  the  work  instead  of  the  keyboard. 


Co^yriffbt.  1987,  UndAnrood  Elliott  Fish«r  Co* 


Many  schcx)ls  are  including  Under¬ 
wood  Sundstrand  instruction  in 
their  regular  courses  of  study  to-day  be¬ 
cause  pupils  express  a  decided  prefer¬ 
ence  for  its  simplified,  effortless  opera¬ 
tion. ..because  the  news  has  gone  around 
that  Underw'ood  Sundstrand  sales  are 
up  from  four  to  five  hundred  per  cent ! 

There’s  no  stopping  to  hunt  for  a 
key  on  the  Underwood  Sundstrand.  No 
eye-wandering  or  head-swinging  to  in¬ 
vite  error  or  induce  fatigue.  With  only 
10  numeral  keys  to  operate,  touch- figur¬ 
ing  is  a  natural  development. 

Write  or  telephone  our  nearest 


Branch  for  full  information  to-day. 
Every  Underwood  Sundstrand  Machine 
is  backed  by  nation-wide,  company- 
owned  service  facilities. 

Adding  Machine  Division 
UNDERW(X)D  ELLIOTT  FISHER  COMPANY 
Adding  .Machines. ..Typewriters. ..Accounting  Ma¬ 
chines. ..Carbon  Paper,  Ribbons  and  other  Supplies 
One  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 

l^miUrwd  Eil49l$  Fisker  Sptidt  tkf  Wmrid*f 

Underwood 
(®)  Sundstrand 

'  ADDING-FIGURING  MACHINES 


When  purchasing  your  Sundstrand  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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TEACHER’S  JOB  EASIER 

Pupils  learn  filing  by  doing  filing 


VERTICAL  METHODS  Students  learn 
faster  by  this  new  filing  practice  method 
and  retain  a  thorough  knowledge.  Com¬ 
plete  course  includes  text  book,  work 
book,  teacher’s  keys  with  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions,  miniature  correspondence,  folders 
and  guides  for  students’  practice  work. 


VISIBLE  RECORDS 

Pupil  learns  visible  rec¬ 
ord  control  by  setting  up 
his  own  model  system, 
making  entries,  adjust¬ 
ing  visible  signals,  draw- 
ing  conclusions  from  posted  facts.  Outfit  includes  6-tray  Kardex  Visible 
cabinet  for  classroom  demonstrations,  text  book  and  teacher’s  guide.  Cer* 
tihcates  of  proficiency  may  be  awarded  students. 


1 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  1 

SPECIAL  OFFER  ON  NEW 
FILING  PRACTICE  OUTFIT 

Installation  of  a  Remington  Rand  Filing 
Practice  Outfit  entitles  teacher  to  a  free 
correspondence  course  given  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Filing.  Question  and  an¬ 
swer  service  included. 

Miss  N.  Mac  Sawyer 

Amer.  Institute  of  Filing,  Dept.  P-24 

465  Washington  Street 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  full  details  of  your  Prac¬ 
tice  Plan  of  Filing.  I  am  interested  in: 

□  Vertical  Filing  □  Visible  Filing 

Name . 

School . 

Address  . 

City  and  State 

When  returning  this  coupon  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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nnouncing  a  brand-new 


GREGG  TYPING  PROGRAM 


For  Intensive  Courses 

TYPEWRITING  TECHNIQUE,  by  Harold  H.  Smith 

Published  less  than  one  year  ago  but  already  our  most  popular  typewrit¬ 
ing  text.  The  features  that  have  eontrihuted  most  to  the  remarkable  suc¬ 
cess  of  Typetvriting  Technique  have  all  been  incorporated  in  the  new 
Gregg  Typing  text.  In  both  texts  the  objective  is  the  development  of 
superior  typewriting  skill  before  any  hut  the  simplest  applications  are 
attempted . List  Price,  Sl.OO 


For  Secondary  Schools 

GREGG  TYPING,  SECOND  EDITION,  by  Rupert  P.  SoRelle,  Harold 
H.  Smith,  William  R.  Foster,  and  Clyde  /.  Blanchard 

A  fast-moving  text  that  eliminates  monotony  from  the  typing  course.  185 
of  the  most  common  words  are  introduced  in  the  first  five  lessons,  and 
338  in  the  first  ten  lessons.  The  “copy”  type  of  alphabetic  paragraphs  and 
of  stories  containing  only  one-syllable  words  marks  the  early  lessons.  Con¬ 
tains  new-type  flash  and  fingering  preview  drills.  The  first  semester  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  development  of  sustained  typing  skill  and  the 
second  to  personal  and  business  applications.  Daily  lesson  units  with  sup¬ 
plementary  material  for  superior  students.  A  complete  cycle  of  modern 
typing  learning.  Pedagogic  economy. 

Elementary  Course . List  Price,  SL20 

For  Personal-Use  Classes 

TYPEWRITING  FOR  PERSONAL  USE,  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone  and 
C.  T.  Yerian 

A  new  and  unique  text  for  junior  high  schools  and  all  students  who  want 
to  learn  typewriting  for  personal  use.  The  student's  basic  skill  develop¬ 
ment  admittedly  should  be  the  same  regardless  of  his  objective,  but  the 
personal-use  objective  can  best  be  attained  through  the  application  of  this 
skill  to  non-vocational  material.  The  increased  demand  for  a  course  of 
this  type  has  led  to  the  publication  of  Typewriting  jor  Personal  Use. 

Ready  J  une  15. 

Place  orders  now  for  sample  copy. 

T/ie  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  BOSTON 

TORONTO  LONDON  SYDNEY 

When  writing  for  ynnr  sample  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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I  CAN  TELL  YOU  WHERE 

kTO  START  TYPING  .  . 
»  WHEN  TO  STOP  .  . 
\  AND  I  KEEP  YOUR 
b  FINGERS  CLEAN 


This  amaziFig  carbon  paper,  with  its  ver¬ 
tical  scale,  saves  valuable  time,  gives  uni¬ 
form  margins  at  top  and  bottom  of  letters 
or  reports.  One  quick  twist  of  the  roller, 
and  you  can  tell  just  where  to  start  date 
line  or  heading.  The  scale,  actually  a  part 
of  the  carbon  paper,  indicates  exactly  the 
space  you  are  on,  and  warns  you  as  you 
approach  the  bottom  of  the  sheet.  No  more 


need  for  the  old-fashioned  pencil  line 
warning;  no  more  smudgy  fingers  or 
blurred  carbon  copies.  Remove  from  the 
typewriter  and  separate  carbon  sheets  in 
one  efficient  gesture  with  the  help  of  the 
white  scale.  The  greater  convenience  will 
delight  you.  It’s  longer  wearing,  higher 
quality,  and  made  by  the  manufacturers 
of  MultiKopy  Carbon  Paper. 


WEBSTER’S  Wamnetnc  carbon  papers 


SPECIAL  OFFER  to  School  Sup¬ 
ply  Departments:  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Co.  has  already  distributed  thousands  of 
packs  of  Micrometric  Carbon  Paper  to 
up-to-date  schools.  Use  the  coupon  for 
ordering. 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  COMPANY 

17  Amhkkst  Strekt.  Cambkiim;e,  Mass. 

When  ordering  Webster  products  please 


1  (;regg  pi  bushing  company 

I  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco 
( 

I  Please  send  me . packs  of  Micromelric 

[  Carbon  Paper  for  school  use  at  7V({  cents 
I  per  pack  plus  postage. 

,  Address  bill  to 

,  Same  . . . 

I  School  . Street . 

I  City  . State . 

mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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The  Secretarial  College  and  School  of  Commerce, 
Chicago,  provides  practical  training  for  Students 


#  High  Schools  and  Business  Colleges 
are  meeting  the  demand  for  practical 
training  in  Business  Office  Practice 
with  complete  vocational  courses. 
Students  acquire  adequate  knowledge 
of  routine  procedure  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  business. 

Multigraphing  is  taught  because  of 
its  wide  use  and  general  acceptance 
as  the  finest  method  for  duplicating 
facsimile  typewriting  and  simple  busi¬ 
ness  forms,  at  low  production  cost. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Thompson,  Principal  of 
The  Secretarial  College  and  School 
of  Commerce,  says  students  ore  more 


enthusiastic  over  Multigraph  than  any 
other  piece  of  office  equipment.  250 
girls  and  boys  attend  a  three-month 
course.  While  studying  theory,  stu¬ 
dents  eagerly  look  forward  to  begin¬ 
ning  actual  practice  on  the  machines. 

Commercial  teachers  should  write 
for  FREE  copies  of  Multigraph  Busi¬ 
ness  Office  Training  Course  and 
Teacher's  Manual.  Operating  princi¬ 
ples  and  multi-purpose  uses  of  this 
essential  office  device  are  outlined. 
Ten  chapters  on  Office  Organization 
and  Management  ore  included. 


Multigraph  Division  addressograph- multigraph  corporation 

EUCLID  P.  O.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  •  Sales  Agencies  in  All  Principal  Cities 

W/ien  sending  for  these  books  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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A  specially  designed 
Re-New-Point  for 


Shorthand  Notes 


is  a  lM‘(t«‘r  sliorlliaini  tool  than 

\  on  lia\i*  «*\rr  usril.  'I  lioiisatni '  ol  T  hvOfJiylal 

....  /*<>//!  f 

sh«»rtliaiui  fviMTts  in  tin*  iniHinrss  , 

>  iiiaiiiitac  I  iircti  to 

world  and  inaii\  ol  >our  ouii  tVIlow  s|»«Tiliraiioiis. 

trarluTs  ns«*  this  im-ii.  I .stnrhrottk  drsioiirtl  tin*  (»r(‘'or 
1  “ 

point  lor  this  toiinlain  |M‘n  to  <*\a«'t  (in*"*;  sprciiicatitHis.  It 
merits  tin*  ollirial  «‘ndors«‘nn*iit  ol  nian\  m-IiooU.  IVn  it  \ou’ll 
understand  w  h\  ... 

Gre^fl  writers  everywhere 
recommend  this  Fountain  Pen 

In  tin*  lirst  plaee.  it  d4M*s  a\\a\  with  the  fu/./.%  ,  ina4'«'iirat«*  notes 
a  |H*neil  mak«*s.  It  einis  tin*  lrritati«»n  of  sharpening  p«*neil  p<Mnts. 
In  the  s4*eond  j»hn-e.  if  mmi  ev«*r  <iama^e  this  l{«*-\«*w -l*«>int,  a 
new  (ilU'KUr  p4unt  exaetly  like  it  is  a\ailahl(*  fnnii  the  (irt'ejj 
I'lihlishiii"  (atinpanv  or  from  any  of  the  lea«lin^  stalioin‘r\  ainl 
«li‘partnient  stores  hir  onlv  2.">  eeiits.  'This  means  a«mi  ean  alwa^s 
k«‘ep  \  onr  I'sterhrook  I'tMintain  l\*n  asin*w  as  lln*«ia\  \  on  honoht  it. 
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l*rirvs  ttifcttrr  in  i4tn0ntn 


ro  OWNKRS  AM)  USKRS  OK  ()l  KK'K  KYPKWRrKKRS : 


The  new  Super  Speed”  LC  Smith  will  deliver 
more  work  in  the  business  office  in  a  business 
day,  at  lower  cost  and  with  less  fatigue,  than 
any  other  writing;  machine  now  available. 


SVRAClhSK  NKW  \ ORK 


L  r  SMI  I  H  &  CORONA  I  VPKWRU'KRS  INC 


